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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

ON      THE 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

OF      THE 

BARODA    STATE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.     Uiidor    instructions    from    His    Highness    the    Maharaja 
Saheb,  the  following  order  No.     if  |-*^    i^B); 

""Tommutee!  '''  ^^^^^^^^    "^^^'^^    January    1918,    was  issued    by 

the  Dewan  appointing  the  present  Coiu- 
miUee  and  defining  the  scope  of  its  work. 

"The  material  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  mai-^ly  on  us 
agriculture,   development   of   arts,   commerce 

The    Committee    should  n-ii  £  i.  ^       i.  txi 

^  .,        ...  and     nidustry,     forqst     products,     and     the 

submit  practical   sug-  .  •' '  .„,    ^  n   i     •  ,.     -i 

gestions  before  the  mnieral    rcsources.      Ihe   well-benig    of    the 

month  of  June.  Baroda  State  rests    chiefly    on    agriculture. 

When  extensive  cultivation  is  not  possible 
intensive  f(n"m  must  take  its  place.  This  can  be  done  b}^  improved 
methods  of  agriculture.  How  the  country  can  be  made  prosperous 
and  how  material  resources  should  be  developed  are  the  problems 
which  require  our  constant  attention.  The  Government  officials 
should  submit  practical  suggestions  after  an  inquiry  into  the 
methods  to  be  employed  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  to 
in  prove  cattle-breeding,  to  develop  the  forest  products,  arts,  com- 
merce and  industr3^  His  Highness  the  INlaharaja  Saheb  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  a  Committee  with  a  view  to  enable  officers  and 
ryots'  to  put  forward  their  suggestions  based  on  experience  which 
w^ould  receive  proper  attention  of  Government.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  are: — 

1.  Shrimant  M.  R.  R.  Sampatrao  Gaekwad,  President 

2.  R.  C.  Whitnack,  Esq. 

3.  Rao  Bahadur  Govindbhai  Hathibhal  Desal. 

4.  Sheth  Maganlal  Hargovinddas  Kantav>'ala. 

5.  Manilal  Balabhai  Nanavati,  member  and  secreiary 

to  the  Committee. 


The  Committee  slioiild  submit  to  the  Government  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  officials  and  ryots  with  proper  classification  and  useful 
information  with  its  recommendations  before  the  month  of  June 
1918. 

The  pooplo   and    the  officials   are  hereby   informed   that   they 

should  send  their  suggestions  regarding  the 

suggestions  «re  mvited       ,|,„vp]opmen t    of  the    cconomic   resources    of 

before  the   end   of   March.  n,,i       ,       ,^       -r^-         l  em  v,i>     . 

(he  State  to  the  Director  of  Commerce  bed  ore 
the  end  of  March    19J8." 

2.  Subsequently,  another  order  was  passed  (No.    ^f-^-     (B), 

dated  6th  February    1918)   inviting  sugges- 
subsequent  or  er.  fions  from  the  public  on  general  worhing  of 

the  State  and  on  such  other  topics  that  may  be  useful  to  tlie 
administration.  The  Committee  considered  the  scope  of  the  second 
order  as  being  very  wide  and  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  only 
suggestions  on  the  'administration  of  those  Departments  that  were 
inimediately  concerned  with  the  economic,  development  of  the  State 
were  invited.  The  interpretation  of  the  Committee  was  confirmed 
and  the  Committee  made  inquiries   accordingly. 

3.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Harilal  G.  Parikh,    B.A.,  LL.B.,    was 

appointed    an    additional    non-official    iiieui- 
Appointment  of  an  addi-      ^       ^  ^^      Committee  and  he    joined  at    the 

tional     member.  .  •" 

last  sessions  at  Baroda. 

4.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the   above  orders,  a    ques- 

tion a  ire     (Appendix  I)    was    prepared    and 

Procedure   adopted.  i  t    i       i    ■       x.        u  \    ^  7i    j.    -i      n  ^  i 

publislied  \w  the  Adnya  Patrika  and  sent 
to  all  the  leading  mercliants,  agriculturists  and  other  citizens  as 
well  as  the  officials  of  the  State.  After  the  receipt  of  replies,  the 
sessions  of  the  Committee  were  held  at  all  the  Head-quarters  of 
the  Districts,  viz..  at  Mehsana  (2  days),  Amreli  (2),  Naosari  (2), 
Baroda  (4)  and  Kodinar  (1).  Altogether  133  persons  had  sent 
Avritten  replies,  of  whom  75  were  examined  and  7  more  were 
invited  to  give  oral  evidence  even  though  they  had  not  given 
written  statements.  The  Heads  of  Departments  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  development  of  the  State  were  specially 
requested  by  the  Committee  to  prepare  reports  giving  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  working  of  their  Departments  and  the  present  pro- 
blems they  are  working  at,  with  suggestions  for  future  develop^ 
ment. 

B.     During  the  coarse  of  the  inquiry  the  Committee  I'eceived 
hundreds  of  suggestions  of  all  kinds.     It  is 

General     Classification    of  i  ,     •  I'l       j         it         -n         n    ji 

the  suggestions.  aliiiost  impossible  to  deal  with  all  these    m 

this  report.  We  have  discussed  here 
general  questions — questions  ojp  principle  and  of  State  policy  and 
left  specific  suggestions  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Departments  con- 
cerned, with  our  opinion  thereon.  These  suggestions  are  grouped 
under  three  heads:  — 

(1)     those    to    which  the    Committee    considers    effect 
should  be  given; 


(2)  thoso  regarding  which  the  Departments  concerned 

should    make    furtiicr    inquiries  and    report    to 
Government  their  opinion ;  and 

(3)  those   which    are    uiiijiiportaiit   and    need   not    be 

considered  at  all. 
A  list  of  all  these  is  given  in  Appendix  [L 
G.     The  scope  of  this  inquiry  being  very   wide,   in  order  to 
fully  appreciate  the  discussio)i  that  follows 
Main  sections  of  the  j  considered   it    advisable  to    give 

Report.  .  ,  p       ,  -11  1 

S(mie  nnportant  tacts  concernnig  tlie  general 
economic  condition  of  the  lStat(^  and  a  review  of  the  various 
measures  adopted  to  improve  it.  We,  Iherefore,  propose  to  divide 
tiiO'  report  into  two  sections: — 

I.  A  statement  of  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  State 

including  a  statement  of  its  resources; 

II.  (rt)     various  steps  taken  by  the  State  during  the  last  .-JtJ 

years  for  its  economic  development; 
{h)     suggestions  for  further  development  as  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry 

7.  In  the  preparation  of  the  report,   we  have  fully   drawn 

upon  the  various    Government    publications 

Sources    of    Information.  ^,  .,  ,  iiiiiii 

and  special  reports  published  by  the  various 
I)ei>arunents  for  this  inquiry,  for  which  no  special  aclaiowledg- 
nients  have  been  made  in  the  bod}?-  of  the  report.  However,  a 
list  of  the  important  Government  publications  from  which  the 
materials  for  this  report  have  been  drawn  is  given  in  Appendix 
III. 

8.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  acknowledge    the  cordial    help 

rendered  to  us  by  officials  and  non-officials 
Acknowledgments  of         throughout  the  course  of  our  inquiry.     In 

Services  ^^ 

particular,  we  recprd  our  deep  sense  of 
sorrow  for  the  untimely  .death  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Whitnack,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  who  was  ever  ready  to  help  us  with  his  varied 
experience  and  expert  advice,  and  the  Committee  feels  his  absence 
at  every  point  in  presenting  the  final  report. 

We  also  take  this  opportunity  to  place  on  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  I\Ianilal  B.  Nanavati, 
for  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  working  out  the  detailed  lines 
on  which  we  conducted  our  work. 


PART  I. 

General    Economic    Condition 
of  the  People 

OF    THE 

BARODA     STATE. 


PART  I. 

(A).     General  Information  regarding  the  Economic 
Development  of  the  People. 

9.  The  larger  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Baroda  State  is 
Geographical  Location.        situated  ill  Gujarat,  and  the  rest  in  Kathia- 

wad.  All  the  lour  administrative  divisions 
Oi.  the  State — Baroda,  Kadi,  Xaosari  and  Aiiireli — lie  between 
20.45'  and  24.9'  N.  and  70.42'  and  73.59'  E.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Okhamandal  tract  which  lies  betwet^n  20.5'  and  20.35'  N., 
and  69.5'  and  69.20'  E.  The  Gujarat  divisions  of  the  Baroda 
State  are  separated  from  each  other  by  interlaced  parts  of  British 
territory  belonging  to  the  Districts  of  Surat,  Broach,  Kaira  and 
Ahmedabad,  and  the  Political  Agencies  of  Panch  Mahal,  Rewa- 
kantha  and  Mahikantha.  Similarly  the  six  Talukas  of  the 
Amreli  Division  are  interspersed  with  the  various  Native  States 
of  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula.  The  total  area  of  the  State  is 
8,182  square  miles,  Kadi  Prant  having  3,023,  Baroda  1,898,  Naosari 
1,914  and  Amreli  1,347  square  miles.  Out  of  this  area,  636  square 
miles  mostly  in  the  Naosari  District  and  a  few  in  the  Amreli 
District   are  covered  with  reserved  forests. 

10.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  lies  within  the  area  of  tlie 
•»h  sio  ra  h    of  the  State     coastal    band  of    the   alluvium    which    has 

been,  formed  of  the  detrital  deposits  brought 
down  from  the  Western  slopes  of  Malva  and  the  Southern  parts 
of  Rajputana  by  many  rivers,  large  and  small,  which  drain  the 
province  of  Gujarat.  The  upward  slope  of  the  alluvial  band 
from  the  searboard  eastward  is  very  gradual  so  that  except  where 
wind-blown  accumulations  of  loam  or  sand  make  small  eminences 
here  and  there,  the  face  of  the  country  appears  to  be  a  dead  flat. 
It  is  only  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  alluvial  flat  is  approached  that 
low  hills  make  their  appearance. 

11.  The  soils  are  mainly  alluvial,  except  in  the  hilly  parts 

of  the  Naosari  and  Amreli  Districts  and  in 
the  South-east  corner  of  the  Baroda  District 
where  they  are  mostly  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  under- 
lying rocks.  These  alluvial  soils  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
Gorat  or  light-red  (and  sandy  loam),  Besar  or  mixed  loam 
and  Kali  or  black.  The  rock-formed  soils  are  for  the  most  part 
black;  but  where  they  have  come  into  contact  with  the  alluvial 
soils,  they  have  formed  a  variety  of  Besar.  The  distribution  of 
these  soils  may  very  briefly  be  stated  as  follows: — 

The  soils  of  the  Naosari  and  the  Baroda  Districts  may  princi- 
pally be  classed  as  Gorat  or  light-coloured,  Kali  or    black     and 


Bemr,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  other  two  kinds.  As  a. 
rule,  the  black  soil  of  the  Naosari  District  is  far  superior  to  the 
soil  of  a  similar  kind  found  in  the  other  Districts.  The  lands, 
formed  in  the  beds  of  rivers  from  alluvial  deposits  are  often  found 
in  the  Naosari  District  and  are  most  prfxluctive.  In  the  Kadi 
District,  the  soil  is  mostly  of  the  light  sandy  kind.  Black  soil 
is  met  with,  but  merely  in  patches  in  parts  of  the  District  except 
in  Kadi  and  Kalol  Tahikas  where  in  the  Southern  parts  it  is. 
wholly  black.  The  soils  of  the  Amreli  District  (Okhamandal 
excepted)  may  be  classed  under  two  main  heads — black  and  Gorat. 
But  the  black  and  Gorat  soil  of  this  District  is  much  inferior  to 
the  similar  soils  of  the  Baroda  and  Naosari  Districts  on  account 
of  the  shallow  depths,  scanty  rainfall  and  dry  climate.  In 
Okhamandal,  the  Northern  half  is  slightly  red  but  the  whole  of 
the  coast  'ine  is  sandy  and  unproductive.  Inland,  the  soil  is 
fairl)''  productive  and  fertile. 

12.  The  average  annual  rain-fall  ranges  from  about  40   to 

70  inches  in  different  parts  of  the  Naosari 
District,  from  30  to  oO  inches  in  the  Baroda 
District,  from  15  to  35  in  the  Kadi  District  and  from  13  to  30  in 
the  Amreli  District.  Thus  the  fall  is  the  heaviest  in  the  southern- 
most District,  and  it  goes  on  diminishing  as  the  monsoon  current 
travels  from  the  South  towards  the  North.  It  is  considerably 
heavier  in  Gujarat  proper  than  in  Kathiawar.  The  duration  of 
rainfall  is  about  4J  months  in  the  Naosari  District,  commencing- 
earl}'  in  June  and  ending  by  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  four 
months  in  other  divisions,  commencing  a  little  later,  that  is  about 
the  end  of  June.  The  character  of  the  Kharif  crops  and  the  good- 
prcspects  of  the  Bahi  depends  entirely  upon  the  regularity  and 
seasonableness  of  rainfall  from  the  middle  of  June  or  the  beginn- 
ing of  July  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  late  showers  (^f 
October  help  the  spring  crops  also.  Sufficient  and  timely  rain  in 
June,  July  and  August  in  the  Naosari  District  and  in  Jnly  and 
August  in  other  Districts  gives  hope  of  a  good  harvest:  but  the' 
full  and  satisfactory  maturity  of  the  crops  depends  upon  the 
September  and  October  showers. 

13.  These  periodic  rains  are  the  chief  controlling  factors  in 

the    life .  and    means  of   'subsistence    of    the 

Rain,  the  controlling         people  of  the  State.     Failure  of  the  monsoon 

'^"^"''m'icTife^""'"         current,  its  premature  cessation  or  its    im- 

"""^    '   ■  equal  distribution  means  a  total  or    partial 

bankruptcy  of   a  great    majority  of  the    people.     Great    loss    of 

property    also    results,   sometimes   leading   to  death   of    men    and 

cattle,  as  happened  in  1899—1900. 

Unfortunately,  a  part  of  the  State  territories  is  situated  in  a 
position  where  there  is  likelihood  of  some  failure  of  rain  at  short 
intervals.  The  table  given  in  Appendix  IV  gives  the  amount  of 
rainfall  in  all  the  Districts  during  the  last  27  years. 

14.  The  climate  of  the  Baroda  State  varies  considerably    in 

different    Districts.     But    it    may    be    said 
Climate.  generallv  that  it  is  &vy  and  hot  in  the  hot 


fioason,  which  commences  in  March  and  ends  in  June.  The 
climate  during  the  rainy  season — July  to  October— is  hot,  moist 
and  relaxing.  During  the  cold  season  whicii  commences  in 
November  and  ends  in  February,  the  climate  is  dry  and  cool. 
The  coldest  months  are  generally  December  and  January.  In  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  the  climate  is  more  unwhole- 
some than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  people  suffer  con- 
siderably from  malarial  fevers. 

15.  The   mean  yearly    temperature    ranges   from    52°, 5    at 
Temperature.  Baroda  to  69°. 4  at  Mehsana.     The  minimum 

temperature  during  the  cold  weather  monTlis 
is  about  40°. 1  and  the  maximum  during  the  hot  weather  109°.5. 
The  highest  temperature  recorded  in  1910  was  114°  in  the  month 
of  June  and  the  lowest  35°  in  the  month  of  January  at  Mehsana 
(Kadi  District).  This  shows  that  the  climate  of  the  Baroda 
State  and  adjoining  parts  of  Gujarat  is  an  extreme  one,  especially 
of  the  northern  parts  compared  to  that  of  the  southern  parts, 

16.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Baroda  State  are  for  the  most 
Agriculture.  P'^^^  agriculturists.       The    principal    crops 

are  juwar,  bajri,  rice,  pulse,  cotton,  tobacco 
^nd  oil-seeds.  The  crops  are  generally  thriving  and  plentiful  in 
Kadi  and  western  half  of  the  Baroda  District.  The  coast  line 
and  the  western  talukas  of  the  Naosari  District  are  very  fertile 
and  yield  garden  produce,  but  the  south-eastern  parts  are  inferior 
in  fertility,  and,  owing  to  rocks  and  mountains,  are  hardly  cultiv- 
able in  some  places.  The  Amreli  District,  as  a  whole,  is  much 
inferior  in  fertility,  but  there  are  very  fertile  tracts  here  and 
"there,  especially    in  the  Amreli,  Damnagar  and  Kodinar  Talukas. 

Of  the  total  cultivable  land  in  the  State^ — 70,11,339  bighas  (a 
bigha  is  equal  to  about  243  of  an  acre),  or  89'7  per  cent.,  is  under 
cultivation  and  10*3  per  cent,  is  available  for  further  cultivation. 
On  an  average,  each  individual  of  the  total  population  has  nearly 
32-  bighas  of  land. 

17.  Small  irrigation  works  are  met  with  all  over  the    Raj, 
irri  ation  especially  what  are  called  "Paddy  Tanks" 

whose  object  is  to  protect  rice,  the  chief  of 
the  monsoon  crops,  by  giving  it  water  during  a  break  in  the 
rains,  and  more  especially  giving  it  the  last  one  or  two  waterings 
to  mature  it.  The  numlDer  of  such  tanks  in  each  division  of 
Taluka  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  staple  crops,  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  capacity  of  the  cultivators. 
Naosari  Division,  which  has  rich  and  good  irrigable  soil,  intelli- 
gent cultivators,  and  high  class  crops,  is  singularly  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  paddy  tanks,  almost  every 
village  in  each  Taluka  possessing  one  or  more,  Baroda 
Division  comes  next  to  Xaosari  in  point  of  their  number,  and  the 
rice-growing  Talukas  of  Vaghodia,  Savli  and  part  of  the  Baroda 
Taluka  abound  in  them.  Kadi  Division  has  also  a  fairly  largo 
number  of  such  tanks,  especially  in  the  two  sister  Talukas  of 
Kadi  and  Kalol,  where  rice  is  extensively  grown.     Its  cultivation 


ia,  however,  falling  off,  owing  to  tiie  scanty  and  ill-timed  rain-fall 
of  recent  ^^oars  and  the  state  of  disrepair  of  some  of  the  tanks. 
Hardly  any  rice  is  grown  in  Anireli  Division,  and  so  in  it  there 
are  no  paddy  tanks  worth  the  name.  This  division,  however, 
like  Naosari,  possesses  a  few  rivers  and  streams  in  which  there 
is  a  flow  throughout  or  nearly  throughout  the  year.  In  both 
divisions  tliere  are  handharas  or  weirs  thrown  across  such  water- 
courses and  the  impounded  water  is  led  by  channels  to  irrigate 
the  fields.  The  Allidliar  Vellor  Bund  near  Harmadia,  the  Natalia 
Bund  near  Dhari,  both  in  Anireli  Division,  and  the  Chikhli, 
Bandhaq:)ada  and  Tichakia,  in  Kaosari  Division,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  instances  ol  this  form  of  irrigation. 

18.  Besides  these  small  paddy  tanks,  large  irrigation  works 

irri  ation  havc  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  39 
lakhs  of  Rupees.  These  irrigate  about 
6,500  bighas  of  land.  All  over  the  State  there  are  again  about 
18,400  Kacha  and  60,054  Pacca  wells.  Special  Officers  were 
appointed  to  grant  Tagavi  loans  for  sinking  new  wells  and  some 
of  these  wells  were  built  with  Government  assistance.  All  these 
irrigation  works  irrigate  5"6  per  cent,  of  the  area  actually  cultivated 
every  year. 

19.  The  following  table   shows  the  population  of  the  State 

during  the  last  three  decades.    It  also  shows 
popuation.  ^^^^  principal   industrial   occupations  of  the 

people  during  the  period : — ■ 
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Li  1891,  the  total  population  was  2,415,390,  being  the  highest 
on  record.  In  1901,  it  dwindled  to  1,952,692;  because  since  1890, 
plague  was  raging  in  some  parts  of  the  State  and  then  came  the 
^reat  famine  of  1899,  wiiich  carried  away  by  death  and  emigra- 
tion a  large  number  of  the  people.  At  the  last  census,  a  slight 
increase  was  recorded,  although  during  this  period  also  some 
Districts  were  suffering  from  plague. 

20.  In  spite  of  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  State  to   develop 

industries,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  number 
More  and  more  people  are    ^^f    people    Supported    bv    them    is    rapidly 

leaving  industries  for  .  ^      ^  ■^        li-  "^  i      i     • 

Agriculture.  gonig  dowu,  resulting  HI  morc  people  benig 

thrown  on  agriculture.  In  1891,  430,871 
persons,  or  17'93  per  cent.,  were  supported  by  industries,  while  in 
1911,  250,050,  or  12-30  per  cent.,  were  so  supported.  In  1891,  the 
number  of  land-lords,  tenants  and  agricultural  labourers  was 
1,387,476,  or  57*5  per  cent.,  while  for  1911,  the  figures  were 
1,284,154,  or  63-17.  Though  the  agriculturists  suffered  the  most 
from  the  famine  of  1899,  their  number  has  been  augmented  from 
other  trades,  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  show  a  proportionate  fall 
in  number.  Of  the  persons  engaged  in  industries  except  those 
employed  in  the  building  trade,  all  show  a  fall  both  in  theiir  total 
as  well  as  in  the  general  percentage.  Of  these,  those  supported  by 
textile  industries  have  suffered  the  most.  In  1891,  there  were 
124,111  or  5-13  per  cent,  supported  by  it,  while  in  1911,  the 
number  for  the  same  stood  at  52,433  or  2-08  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Owing  to  the  competition  of  the  modem  steam-driven  factories,  old- 
styled  hand-industries  are  slowly  disappearing.  As  a  result,  more 
and  more  people  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  agriculture  as 
their  principal  means  of  livelihood. 

21.  The  following  table  gives  the  iigures  of  actual  workers 

in  different  industries.  It  also  shows  the 
Number  of  actual  workers    percentage  of  the  total  population    actually 

in    different    industries.  ^       ,  •        ".        t  «.  i    •     j       I    •  mi        cu.    j.  • 

worknig  m  dinerent  industries.     The  Statis- 
tics for  1872  and  1891  are  not  available,  as 
in  these  Censuses  these  statistics  were  not  collected: — 
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All  these  statistics  indicate  the  same  tendency  as  noted  above. 

22.  The  mean  density  of  the  population  of  the  Stato  is    248 
^     „  per  square  mik".     Of  the  Districts.    Baroda 

Density.  -.ii  .         -noii  m 

IS  the  densest  with  311  per  square  mile. 
Next  comes  Kadi  with  175;  Amreli  is  the  least  dense  with  132  souls 
per  square  mile.  If  we  exclude  649  miles  of  forest  area  from 
the  total  area  of  Naosari,  its  mean  density  would  be  246. 

23.  There  are  very  few  towns  in  the  State  in  the  proper  sense 

of  the  world.     Most  of  the  places  designated 
Urban  and  rural  towus  in  the  Ccnsus  Eeports  are  merely 

population.  ^  .„  ^  n    J     X 

overgrown  villages,  and  are  called  towns 
because  they  happen  to  have  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  or  are 
the  head-quarters  of  Talukas.  Out  of  every  100  persons  in  the 
population,  20  live  in  towns  and  80  live  in  villages.  There  are 
42  towns  and  3,237  villages  in  the  State.  All  the  towns  have 
population  of  5,000  and  above.  Of  the  villages,  nearly  two-thirds 
are  very  small  with  less  than  500  population. 

24.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  birth  and  death- 
»-  .>-   ^    .^     ^  .     .^        rate    in    the    State    during    the    last    six 

Birtii,    death    and   length  ° 

of  life.  years: — 
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25.     It  shows  that  the    birth-rate  is  much  higher   than    the 
_         .         .  death-rate  showing;  a  steady  increase  of  the 

Domparison    with     other  ...  i.    •       xi        n  j       r^-j.  -r>    n 

Countries.  population  cxcept  m  the  Baroda  City.     Both 

the  birth  and  death-rates  are  much  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  European  countries.  The  expectation  of  life 
in  the  State,  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  is  about  2G  and  compares 
very  unfavourably  with  the  average  length  of  life  of  people  in 
Europe   and  America. 


Name  of  the  Country. 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

Longevity. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

TJaited  States      

24-!) 

13-5 

... 

England 

l!)-7 

14-8 

44 

Germany... 

28-8 

17-4 

41 

France 

21-3 

19-5 

45 

Denmark 

2y-3 

13-4 

50 

Belgium    ... 

23-1 

15-53 

47 

Sweden     ... 

21-9 

14-1 

51 

Holland 

31 -(5 

16-G 

48 

Russia 

42-7 

2G-0 

... 

British  India       

37-13 

29-0      ■ 

•  •• 

Bombay  Presidency         

35-73 

40-76       ' 

... 

llysore  State       

18-94 

18-07 

••• 

Baroda     

30-0 

26-7 

26 

In  the  State  as  a  whole  there  are  925  females  to  1,000  males. 

26.  Of  the  total  population,  about  83-2  per  cent,  are  Hindus, 
B.ii»i„-  ,-..  »    .  about    2  per  cent,    are  Jains,    8  per    cent. 

Religion    and    Caste.  -.^  ,  ^       ^  ,         A--j.rv^ 

Musalmans,  6  per  cent.  Animists,  0-4  per 
c^nt.  Parsis  and  0*4  per  cent.  Christians.  All  the  Hindus  and  Jains 
are  divided  into  352  castes  and  195  sub-castes,  which  prohibit 
inter-dining  and  inter-marriage. 

27.  In  the  total    population  of  the    Baroda  State,    only    10 
.  .   ,    ....  persons  out  of  a  hundred  are  literate  in   the 

extent    of    Literacy.  ^^      -^     i  i  •    i,     it,-       j.  j 

limited  sense  m  which  this  term  was  used 
in  the  last  census,  viz.,  ability  to  read  and  write  a  letter.     Taking 


Age. 

Total  Population. 

Number  of 
Literates. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1       1         2           1         3                    4       1         5 

0-10 

10.15 

15-20 

20  and 
over     ... 

277,732 
98,702 
95,573 

f  85,921? 

259,217 

80,eoi 

79,944 
557,101 

6,771 

27  175 
24,189 

126,748 

2,477 
5,841 
3,230 

8,516 

Total    ... 

1,057,935 

976,863 

184,883 

20,064 

the  sexes  separately,  one  male  in  every  six  can  read  and  write  and 

one  female  in  every  50. 
There  would  thus  appear 
to  be  8  literate  males  to  1 
lit(M-ate  female,  but  it  is. 
possible  that  there  has- 
been  some  iinder-state- 
ment  in  respect  of  the  lat- 
ter sex,  as  amongst  some 
classes  of  the  population 
thoro  is  a  prejudice 
against  admitting  that 
women  are  literate.  Of 
the  total  number  of  liter- 
ate males,  68  per  cent, 
are  over  20  years  of  age 
and  4  per  cent,  are  nnder 
10.  The  remaining  28  per 
cent,  are  distributed  be- 
tween the  age-peri(>ds  10 
—15  and  15—20.  In  the 
case  of  females,  only  43  per  cent,  of  the  literate  population  are 
over  20,  45  per  cent,  are  between  10  and  20,  and  12  per  cent,  are 
under  10.  The  larger  proportion  of  literate  females  at  the  lower 
ages  indicates  that  at  the  present  time  the  progress  of  education 
amongst  them  is  more  rapid  tlian  in  the  pi-eceding  years. 

28.  The  most  favoured  part  of  the  State  from  the  point  of 
'^   .-..         ^    ......  view  of-  education  is    naturally  the    capital 

Literacy   by    Districts.  ^.,  „    ^  ,  -^^-^  ,-,  ^-^      .  _c 

City  of  Baroda.  Here  2  males  m  everj^  o 
are  literate.  The  Baroda  District,  which  on  account  of  its  forward 
population  of  Brahman s,  Vanjas  and  Lewa  Kanbis,  was  the 
earliest  among  the  Districts  to  have  education  facilities,  and  the- 
Amreli  District  which  was  the  first  to  have  the  boon  of  compulsory 
education,  come  next  to  Baroda  City,  with  1  male  literate  to  every 
4  illiterate.  Then  follows  Naosari  District,  which  though  having 
the  Animists  as  one-fourth  of  its  population,  has  on  an  average,. 
1  literate  male  in  every  6,  owing  to  its  adventurous  Parsis. 
Vohoras  and  Anavalas.  Kadi  having  a  large  Thakarda,  Koli  and 
Anjana  Kanbi  population  stands  last  in  the  diffusion  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  having  only  1  literate  male  in  every  8.  The 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  educated  females,  though  on  a  far 
lower  plane,  follow  generally  those  noted  above.  In  the  City  of 
Baroda,  there  is  one  educated  female  in  every  14.  Then  comes 
Amreli  with  1  in  28.  Then  follow  Naosari  and  Baroda  Districts 
with  1  in  40  and  54  respectively.  Kadi  stands  last  with  only  1 
educated  female  in  every  90. 

(B).     Resources  of  the  State. 

29.  It  would  be  seen  from   the  physical   description   of  the 

State  that  it  cannot  have  any  rich  minerals. 

*"'"*''*■  As    stated    below,    two    geological    surveys 

have  been     made;     and     excepting     some     lime-stones,     marbles. 
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Forests. 


granites,  china  clay,  salt  deposits,  materials  for  cement,  and 
ochres  there  is  hardly  any  valuable  mineral  found  so  far.  A 
complete  list  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  with  their  loca- 
tion, description  and  the  quantity  available  is  given  in  Appendix 
V. 

30.  There  are  636  miles  of  forests  mostly  in  Naosari  and  the 
rest  in  the  Baroda  and  Amreli  Distnicts. 
All  forests  may  be  classed  as  deciduous  and 

mixed.  The  most  important  species  of  trees  are  Sag  (Sectona 
grandis),  Beeya  (Pterocarpus  marsupium),  Sisham  (Dalbergia 
sisoo),  Sadeda  (Terminalia  tomentosa),  Khair  (Acacia  catechu), 
Haldwan  (Adina  cordifolia),  and  other  species  of  less  importance 
are  Kalam  (Stenphegyna  parvitiora),  Kantee  (Acacia  modesta), 
Dhaman  (Grewia  silicefolia),  Timru  (Diospyros  melanoxylon), 
Bondara  (Lagerstroemia  lanceolata),  Asintra  (Bauhimia  race- 
mosa),  Beheda  (Terminalia  belerica),  Kagdoli  (Sterenlia  urens), 
Babvl  (Acacia  arabica),  Khakhar  (Butea  frondosa)  and  Bamhoo 
(Bambusa  arundinacea).  The  minor  products  of  economic  value 
are  lac,  gum,  resin,  colouring  barlv,  honey,  wax,  Mahuda  flowers, 
etc.  A  complete  list  of  these  products  both  major  and  minor  is 
given  in  Appendix  VI. 

31.  Agriculture  is  the  most  important  industry  of  the  State. 
Nearly,  63*17  per  cent,  of  the  population 
directly  depend  upon  it  for  their  mainten- 
ance. Of  the  70  lacs  bighas  of  agricultural  land,  62  lacs  are 
under  cultivation.  Of  these  62  lacs  of  bighas,  51  lacs  were 
actually  cultivated  during  1917-18.  The  following  table  shows 
the  principal  crops  sown:  — 


Agriculture. 


Serial 
No. 

Crop. 

Bighas. 

P.  C.  of 
total. 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 
3 

Cereals  and  pulses           

Wheat      

Oil-seeds. — 

Eape-seed         

Castor  ... 

Sesamuni 

Other  oil  seeds             

Total  Oil-seeds    ... 

Cotton 

Tobacco    ... 

Sugarcane 

Other  crops  (including  minor  fibres  and 
intoxicating  drugs,  colouring  mat- 
erials, garden  crops,  etc.,  etc.) 

Total  area  cropped     ... 

2,808,901 
195,925 

95,216 

190,450 

140,672 

7,762 

54-9 
3-8 

1-9 

3-7 

2-9 

'2 

440,100 

8-7 

4 
5 

6 

7 

1,402,725 

89,401 

5,072 

173,823 

27-4 

1-8 

•1 

3-3 

5,115,947 

100-0 

M 


Most  of  the  food-stuffs  are  consumed  locally,  but  the  com- 
mercial crops,  such  as  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  are  exported 
either  to  other  parts  of  India  or  to  foreign  countries.  Kaosari 
cotton  and  Petlad  tobacco  are  well  known  in  trade  and  command 
good  prices.  The  yellow  rape  and  castor  of  Kadi  are  of  superior 
variety. 

32.  The  tables  given  in  Appendix  VII.  and  VIII.  give  the 
E,port  and  Import  trade  of    f?;P*^^/  ^nd  import  trade  .)f  the  State  during 

the  state.  ^^^    ^^^^    three    years.      The    statistics    are 

collected  from  the   Rail-borne  trade    returns 

for  the  three  Gujarat  Districts,  only  the  Rail-borne  statistics  of 

the   two  maritime    Talukas    being    unavailable.     The    Sea-borne 

returns  are  for  the  two  maritime  Talukas  of  Kathiawar. 

33.  The  most  important  industry  connected  with  agriculture 
is  the  Dairy  industry,  specially  of  Chaiotar 
in    Gujarat    and    of    Gir    in    Kathiawar. 

Almost  every  cultivator  keeps  a  buffalo  and  utilises  the  milk 
either  for  his  domestic  use  or  for  the  manufacture  of  ghee.  But 
this  industry  has  been  very  greatly  developed  in  Charotar 
(Baroda  District).  In  almost  every  important  village,  there  is  a 
Cream  Separator.  The  merchant  separates  the  cream  and  sells  it 
to  Bombay  or  Ahmedabad  butter  factories,  while  the  separated 
milk  is  either  thrown  away  or  casein  is  extracted  fr5m  it.  From 
the  Gir,  ghee  is  exported  either  to  Bombay  or  to  other  parts  of 
Kathiawar.    This  trade  is  more  or  less  common  all  over  the  State. 

34.  The  number  of  live-stock  in  the   State  for  1916-17    may 
,.     ,    .  be  seen  from  the  following  table:  — 

Live-stock.  => 


Dairy. 


Plough  cattle. 

Cows  and 
bulls. 

Buffaloes. 

Horse?, 

mules  and 

donkeys. 

Sheep  and 
goat. 

Total. 

1 

•) 

'•> 

4 

5 

C, 

380,547 

261,756 

332,124           45,913 

347,070 

1,367,410 

They  supply,  besides  dairy  products,  a  fairly  good  trade  in 
hides  and  bones,  most  of  which  are  exported  to  Bombay. 

35.  The  following  table  shows  the  land  under  cultivation, 
the  number  of  registered  Khatedars,  agricul- 
tural stock,  carts,  ploughs  and  plough  and 
other  cattle  in  the  State  during  the  last  12 
years.  It  shows  a  steady  rise  in  agricultural  prosperity.  The 
heavy  loss  caused  during  the  famine  year  of  1899-1900  is  being 
gradually  but  steadily  made  good. 


Agricultural    Stock     and 
Implements. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  tiiat  the  table  docs  not  disclose  the 
real  condition.  All  the  land  under  each  holding  is  not  situated 
in  a  compact  field.  Each  Kliatedar  has,  in  his  holding,  from  2 
to  10  or  even  more  pieces  of  fields  all  scattered  over  the  village 
area.  Most  of  the  Khatedars  have  again  sub-partners  whoso 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  register.  In  the  table,  Khatedars 
owning  land  5  bighas  and  under  are  shown  to  be  28*6  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  number  is  mucii 
larger  than  given  above.  Gujarat  is  a  country  of  small  holders 
and    intensely  fragmented   holdings. 

3G.  The  following  table  gives  the  size  of  the  Khatas  (register- 
size  Of  the  holdings.  ^^^  holdings).  It  shows  that  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  Khatedars  own  less  than  25 
bighas  of  land:  — 
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37. 


Caste    of    Khatedars 


Caste. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1 

2 

3 
14.1 

Brahmins  and  Biinias 

45,740 

Kanbis            ...          .. 

94,270 

29.0 

Rajputs          ...         ...         ... 

J. -3^  18  7 

4.7 

Thakardas  and  Kolis 

55,004 

17.0 

Musa'mans 

15,20] 

4.7 

Kali  Paraj 

14,486 

4.5 

Miscellaneous           

84,423 

2fi.O 

Total         ...' 

3,24,317 

100.0 

The  table  in  the  marghi  shows  the  caste  of  cultivators. 
Most  of  the  Brahmans  and  Banias  do  not 
cultivate  their  land.  They  rent  it  out  to 
otiier  cultivators.  Of  the 
rest,  the  Kanbis  are  the 
best  cultivators,  hardy 
and  usually  thrifty  and 
well  supplied  witji  cattle 
and  implements.  As  a 
Ljeneral  rule  the  "Rajputs, 
Mahomedui:iSi.  Thakardas 
and  Kolis  are  very  infe- 
rior as  cultivators.  Fields 
belonging  to  iliost  of  them 
are  very  badly  cultivated 
and  their  income  there- 
from, even  in  good  years, 
is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  Kanbis.  In  the  last 
miscellaneous  group  are 
included  the  artisans,  the 
village  servants  and  the 
day    labourers    who    own 

about  a  bigha  or  two  of  land    and    cultivate    it    as  a  subsidiary 

occupation. 

38.  The  principal  tenure  in  the  State  is  the  Eyotwari  or 
the  individual  tenure,  under  which  the 
farmer  pays  the  rent  direct  to  the  Govern- 
ment without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party.  The  land  is  surveyed  by  the  Settlement  Department  and 
the  assessment  which  the  farmer  has  to  pay  to  the  State  is  fixed 
after  determining  its  quality.  The  land  is  re-assessed  at  intervals 
of  from  15  to  30  years.  During  the  interval,  the  Ryot  pays  the 
same  rent  in  cash  annually.  In  theoiy,  this  rent  is  supposed  to 
be  half  the  ecoiiomic  rent  or  onei-sixth  the  gross  produce.  While 
assessing  the  land,  the  prices  of  the  produce,  the  productivity  of 
the  soil,  the  development  of  railways,  etc.,  are  looked  into.  Then 
a  lump  sum  is  fixed  for  the  Taluka  and  is  then  apportioned  over 
villages  and  plots  of  farms.  The  Ryot  is  expected  to  pay  the 
assessment  every  year,  (and  for  all  years)  even  though  a  parti- 
cular season  may  fail.  The  theory  at  the  back  of  it  is  that  the 
R,yoiti  is  expected  to  save  something  in  good  years  to  meet  the  fixed 
Government  demand  when  crops  fail,  thus  indirectly  inculcating 
in  him  the  economic  and  moral  virtues  of  thrift  and  prudence. 
As  a  matter  of  right,  the  tenure-holder  cannot  ask  for  any  sus- 
pension or  remission  of  the  rent;  but  in  bad  years  when  crops  have 
failed,  to  avoid  hardships  the  Government  has  made  rules  for 
the  suspension  and  remission  of  the  assessment.  So  long  as  the 
Ryot  pays  the  annual  dues  and  observes  all  the  conditions  of  the 
tenure,  the  State  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  possession  except  on 
the  payment  of  compensation.  He  has  full  alienable  and  inherit- 
able right  in  the  land.     He  can  sell  or  mortgage  it  as  he  likes. 

]8 


Land    tenure — Ryotwari 
system. 


No    otlier    restrictions    are    imposed    upon    the    tenure,    nor    any 
charges  made  in  tlie  terms  of  it. 

39.  Out  of  3,279  villages  in  (he  State,  2,084  are  settled    on 

.^.    .  this  tenure.     Of  the  rest,  373  are  on    mixed 

Villages    under    this    tenure.      .  ,.  .  ,        '  ^. 

tenure,  all  paymg  lump  sums  annually, 
while  222  villages  arc  alienated  to  charitable  institutions  or  as 
rewards  for  good  services. 

40.  All  the  State  land  is  held  by  321,570  Jviia.tedars.     This 

number  has  increased  since  1901  when  the 

More    land    acquired   by  ,  j^-.»  .»-<  t        ii         i     x^ 

cultivating  Khatedars.         i'"uiber  was   2o3,3(4.      In   the   latter  year 
the  average  size  of  the  Khata  was  12  bighas, 

and    now  it  is  20  bighas.     The  following    table  shows  how    this 
change  is  working  for  the  last  12  years: — 
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41.     The    following  table    gives  the  transfer    of    land    from 

Transfer  of  land.  agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists  and    vice 

verm    and    among    themselves,    during    the 

last    8    years.     It   shows   that    the    non-agriculturists    are,     to    3. 

certain  extent,  taking  possession  of  the  land  from  the  agriculturists. 


From  agriculturists. 

From  non-agriculturists. 

Year. 

To  agricul- 
turists (in 
bighas). 

To  non-agricul- 
turists (in 
bighas). 

To 

agriculturists 
"  (bighas). 

To  non- 

agriculturists 

(bighas). 

1 

2 

•) 

4 

5 

1!)0'.)-10 

48,778 

13,458 

3,345 

4,492 

1910-11 

43,019 

17,298 

4,474 

5,873 

1911-12 

48,340 

18,025 

0,834 

8,537 

1912-1^ 

G5,033 

15,369 

8,490 

7,272 

1913-14 

03,330 

15,587 

7,035 

7,472 

1914-15 

87,370 

19,730 

8,890 

11,031 

1915-10 

1,05,902 

24,216 

7,901 

11,471 

1910-17 

00,892 

17,804 

0,820 

5,151 

42.     The  general  course  of  prices  in  Baroda  is  indicated  in  the 
^   ...  followino;  table  which  exhibits  the  variations 

Prices    and    Wages.  "  ,     .,  ... 

m  average  retail  rupee  prices  of  nine 
articles,  viz.,  rice,  wheat,  bajri,  jawar,  tur,  gram,  salt,  ghee  and 
fire-wood  during  the  official  years  1901-05  to  1917-18,  for  the  four 
Districts  of  the  Raj.  The  average  retail  price  of  each  of  these 
articles  for  the  years  1904-08  is  taken  to  be  one  hundred,  that  is, 
the  above-mentioned  period  has  been  selected  as  the  standard  or 
basic  period  for  the  purposes  of  estimating  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  level;  and  the  prices  of  the  nine  articles  referred  to  in  the 
different  years,  are  accordingly  turned  into  percentages  of  this 
figure.  The  sum  of  these  relative  prices,  divided  by  9  (the  number 
of  commodities)  constitutes  the  index  number  for  the  year: — 


Years. 

[ndex  Nunil)er. 

1 

') 

]!H)4-U.s 
1!)()S  (It) 

i!»ii;i-io 
i:»ioii 

I'.lll  12 

1012- u; 
i!n?>-i4 
r,ti4  IT) 

101 5-10 
1010  17 
1017-18 


100 

97 

102 

:09 

112 
116 
115 
116 
125 
120 
142 


The  following  table  gives  the  wages  paid  during  the  last  eleven 
years  in  the  four  principal  trades  in  the  State.  It  shows  a  steady 
rise  all  round: — •  . 


Districts. 

Year. 

Kudi. 

Baroda. 

Naosari. 

Amreli. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Rs.  a.  p. 

R«.  a.  p. 

R«.  a. 

P- 

Rs.  a    p. 

AG 

RICULTCRE. 

1  DOC -07 

0      (i      0 

0     4     0 

0     3 

0 

0     4     0 

i:i07-0.s 

0     5     0 

0     8     (» 

0     4 

0 

0     5     0 

1908  09 

l»     5      0 

0     0     0 

0     4 

0 

0     0      0 

1909-10 

0     5     0 

0     0     0 

0     4 

0 

0     5     0 

lillO-ll 

0     5     0 

0     0     0 

0     4 

0 

0     5     0 

1911-12 

0     5     0 

0     0     0 

0     4 

0 

0     5     0 

1912-13 

0     5     0 

0     6     0 

0     4 

0 

<i     5     0 

1913-1 4 

0     5     0 

0     7     0 

0     5 

0 

0     5     0 

1914-15 

0     6     0 

0     7     0 

0     5 

0 

0     5     0 

1915-10 

0     5     0 

0     7     0 

0     5 

0 

0     5     0 

191(;-17 

<»     0     0 

B 

0     8     0 
LACKSMITH. 

0     7 

0 

0     0     (► 

190(;  07 

0   lo     0 

0     J)     0 

0  12 

0 

0     9     0 

1907  OS 

0   11      0 

0  10     0 

0  12 

0 

0   10     0 

1908  09 

0    12      0 

0  10     0 

0  13 

0 

0   10     0 

1909-10 

0   13      0 

0  10     0 

0  13 

0 

0   10     0 

1910-11 

0   11      0 

0  10     0 

0  14 

0 

0   10     0 

1911-12 

0    11       0 

0  11     0 

0   14 

0 

0   10     0 

1912-13 

0    11      0 

0   10     0 

0   15 

(! 

0   10      0 

1913  U 

0  11    0 

0  13     0 

0   15 

0 

0    10      0 

1914  15 

0   11     0 

0  12     0 

0   15 

0 

0   10     0 

1915-10 

0   12      0 

0  12     0 

0   15 

0 

0  10     0 

1910-17 

0   12     0 

1      0     0 

1      0 

0 

0  12     0 

BRICK-LAYER 

1900-07 

0  11     0 

0     9     0 

0  15 

0 

0  11     0 

1907-08 

0  13     0 

1     0     0 

0   14 

0 

0  12     0 

1908-0',) 

0  13     0 

0  12     0 

1     0 

(I 

0   13     0 

1909-10 

0  14     0 

0  12     0 

1     0 

0 

0    12     0 

1910-11 

0  14     0 

0  12     0 

0   15 

0 

(1   13     0 

1911-12 

()  13     0 

0  11     0 

1      <» 

0 

0    11      0 

1912-13 

0  13     0 

0  12     0 

1      0 

0 

0  12     0 

1913-14 

0  14     0 

0   15      0 

1     (» 

0 

0   13     0 

1914-15 

0  14     0 

1      0     0 

1     0 

0 

0  13     0 

1915-10 

0  14     0 

1      0      »» 

1     0 

0 

0   12     0 

1916-17 

10     0 

1       0      0 

1      0 

0 

0  14     0 

CARPEXTER. 

1900-07 

0  12     0 

0   14     0 

0   13 

0 

0  11     0 

1907-08 

0  14     0 

1      4     0 

0   14 

0 

0  12     0 

190809 

0  15     0 

1     (t     0 

0  14 

0 

-  0  12     0 

1909-10 

0  15     0 

1     0     0 

0   15 

0 

0  12     0 

1910-11 

10     0 

1      1      0 

1       0 

0 

0  12     0 

1911-12 

0  15     0 

1     0     0 

1     0 

0 

0   11      0 

1912-13 

0  14     0 

12     0 

1      1 

0 

0  12     0 

1913-14 

0  15     0 

1      4     0 

1      1 

r» 

0  13     0 

1914-15 

0  15     0 

1     4     f» 

1      1 

0 

0  13     0 

1915-10 

0  15     0 

1     7     0 

1      1 

0 

0  12     0 

1910-17 

1     0     0 

1     8     T) 

1      4 

0 

0   12     0 
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43.  Before  the   era  of  modern    industrialism,  nnder  th6    in- 
^.^  ^    ^  .  ^      ,  liiience  of  which  many  factories  of  modern 

Old    hand    industries  ;  .  •/-><•  i     ji 

disappearing.  ^-VP®  ^^^^^  grown  up  ni  Gujarat,  there   were 

found  all  over  the  State,  a  number  of  small 
industries.  Every  village  and  every  town  had  a  full  complement 
of  smiths,  carpenters,  tanners,  weavers,  brass-workers,  etc.,  who 
supplied  the  needs  of  the  local  people.  Some  towns  were  noted 
for  their  special  manufactures;  Pattan  for  Patolas,  Visnagar  for 
brass  and  wood  work,  Kadi  and  Pattan  for  cutlery,  Sanivheda  for 
horn  and  lacquer  work,  Billimora  and  Naosari  for  wood-carving, 
Baroda  and  Pattan  for  silk  and  gold  thread  weaving,  Padra, 
Kathor  and  Nandol  for  dyeing  and  printing,  Baroda  for  glass- 
ware, Dabhoi  for  turbans,  Billimora  for  ship-building,  etc.  All 
these  were  hand  industries  carried  on  by  artisans  mostly  in  their 
homes.  But  owing  to  the  sudden  competition  of  cheap  foreign 
articles  and  the  change  in  the  tastes  of  the  people,  most  of  the 
hand  industries  died  out  or  are  in  process  of  decline,  and  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  number  supported 
by  them  has  also  been  going  down.  During  this  period,  except 
in  one  case  when  silk  and  gold-lace  weavers  were  imported  into 
Baroda  from  Ahmedabad,  no  serious  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  either  to  revive  the  old  industries  or  to  start  new  ones. 

44.  The  real  work    of  developing    the  natural  resources    of 

Baroda,  of    reviving  wherever    possible    the 

Efforts    of    industrial  i  j        ■      i       i    ■  i        •     .        i        •  i 

^g^j^g,  old     industries     and     nitrcducnig     modern 

industries  dependant  upon  improved  machi- 
nery and  scientific  research  commenced  with  the  reign  of  the 
present  Maharaja.  From  the  time  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  came  to 
the  throne,  he  perceived  the  complete  absence  of  modern  industries, 
and  initiated  various  measures  for  their  introduction.  The  steps 
taken  by  His  Highness'  Government  and  the  result  of  the  State 
policy  may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs.  The  early 
eighties  was  a  period  of  reconstruction  in  the  State;  it  had  to  be 
efficiently  re-organised  and  its  administration  improved.  As  a 
beginning,  a  few  model  factories,  such  as  cotton  and  sugar  mills, 
were  started.  The  people  also  organised  a  few  small  industries, 
such  as,  pencil-making,  button  and  soap-making;  but  the  pro- 
moters lacked  scientific  knowledge  and  information  and  most  of 
the  enterprises  failed.  The  second  period  in  the  industrial  deve- 
lopment commenced  with  the  early  nineties.  Then  the  State  took 
some  more  comprehensive  measures;  the  Kala  Bhavan  and  the 
Museum  were  started;  a  number  of  students  were  sent  to  Europe 
to  be  trained  in  industries;  railways  were  built  all  over  the  State; 
loans  were  given  to  new  industries  at  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
custom  duties  were  revised,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  sympathetic 
policy  was  adopted.  This  is  the  period  w^lien  the  foundation  of 
modern  industrial  development  was  laid.  The  result  of  these 
various  activities  was  that  a  number  of  small  industries  grew  up 
all  around — flour  and  rice  mills,  cotton  ginning  and  press  factories, 
etc.  As  was  to  be  expected,  some  of  tiie  concerns  failed  and  the 
factories  changed  hands,  and  w^ent  under  the  management  of 
competent  business-men,  and  prospered. 
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45.  The  third  period  in  the  industrial  progress    began  with 
crowth  o,  industries  ^^'^  y^^/".  ^^Oo.     Under  the  intluence  of  the 

since  1005.  fewadeshi    movement    all  over    the  country, 

new  industries  were  started;  the  State  also 
took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  people  and  extended  itself 
to  all  the  new  ventures  that  were  started  with  loans  and  in  many 
other  ways.  A  special  Department  of  Commerce  and'  Industry 
Avas  organised.  The  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd.,  was  started  to  finance 
local  industries,  import  and  export  duties  were  abolished,  rules 
were  laid  down  for  the  development  of  Commerce  and  Industries 
clearly  defining  the  industrial  policy  of  the  State  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  it  was  prepared  to  grant  concessions. 

46.  The  result  of  this  policy  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
..     ^       .   .  ^    . .  table  which    shows  the    number  of    modern 

Namber     of     industries    m        ■      i        ,  „  .  ,  ,,  , 

the  State.  industries  of    some  importance,    small    and 

large,  working  at  the  present  moment: — 
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P 

ower  used. 

Kind  of  Factory. 

Total. 

J 

Steam 

Oil 

Hand 

I 

]K)\ver. 
•> 

engine. 

powei'. 
± 

r 

1 

(riuninsi;-  Factories    .,, 

Sd 

7 

4 

•  > 

i)7 

Oil  Mills      

4 

4 

s 

Ootbou  Presses 

],-) 

ir. 

(Cotton  Mills.            ...          

4 

4 

Distilleries  aud  Chemical  Works    ... 

2 

I 

f> 

Metal  Works           

2 

2 

Cutlery  Works         

... 

1 

1 

Agricultural  Water  I'lunps 

4 

(;;; 

07 

Itice  Mills    ... 

2 

.^) 

7 

Flour  Mills 

19-1 
Electric. 

20 

Flour,    Rice,  Oil    (litining  Factories 

(combined) 

2 

2.S 

•  •• 

30- 

Dyeinii-  Factories     

4 

4 

Soda  Water  Factories 

1 

1-1 

Electric. 

"'4 

7 

Ice  Factory  ... 

1 

1 

Printing  Presses       

4 

;» 

13. 

81ate  and  Slate-pea  Factories 

1 

2 

)) 

() 

China  Clay  Refinery             

1 

... 

1 

Kala  Bhavan 

1 

1 

Furniture  Works 

... 

1-1 
Electric. 

.., 

2 

Electric  Worlvs         

1 

1 

Brush  Factory 

1 

1 

Leather  Factories    ... 

2 

2 

(Joach  Factories 

5 

;")' 

(xlass  Factory 

•  •• 

1 

1 

Silk  Weaving  Factories 

2 

2 

Brick  and  Tile  Factories     ... 

2 

it 

5' 

Candle  Works          \\\ 

1 

1 

2 

Sugar  Factory          

1 

1 

Chocolate  Factory 

1 

1 

Stone  Saw  Mills" 

... 

2 

... 

2 

Total     ... 

12!) 

147 

•M\ 

;)12 

47.     From  the  time  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  assumed  the 

Railways.  control  of  the  State   affairs  he  has  shown    a 

keen  desire  to  develop  railway  facilities    of 

the  State  and  to  connect  all  the  important  parts  by  railways.    The 

following  is  the  statement  of  open  lines:  — 
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Ownership. 

Miles. 

Capital 
invested. 

Broad 
ti'anire. 

]\Ietre 
izauge. 

Narrow 
gaiioc. 

Tota'. 

1 

•J 

•> 

4 

;") 

(i 

Baroda  State 
Foreign    ... 

21 

121 

24  C 

s(; 

2,-.  7 

0  24 

2011 

Rs. 

2,i:t,4:t,si7 

Total     ... 

142 

;!;52 

2r.:t 

4  h'A 

Besides  these,  there  are  129  miles  under  construction  on  which 
Rs.  46,7(3,004  are  spent  upto  the  end  of  March  1918.  Tliere  are 
only  two  important  Talukas — Kodinar  and  Dwarka  in  Kathiawar 
that  remain  to  be  connected.  Railways  are  shortly  going  to  be- 
constructed  there  too. 


Railway    Finance. 


48.  It  will  be-  seen  from  above  that  for  every  11  square  miles 
of  Baroda  territory,  there  is  a  mile  of  railway. 
The  railways  have  been  constructed  out    of 

the  savings  of  the  State.  They  pay  about  5^  per  cent,  on  the 
total  investment.  Almost  all  the  railways  are  feeder  lines  and 
are  managed  by  the  main  lines — mostly  by  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I- 
Railway. 

49.  The  territories  of  Baroda  State  are  mostly  situated  in- 
„   ,     ^         ^  „.  land  except  at  two  places  in  Kathiawar  and 

Ports,    Sea    and    River.  •         ,-^      •  ,  rfJi  ,  j. 

one  ni  Gujarat.  There  are  two  sea-ports, 
ono  at  Riipen  in  Okha,  and  the  otlier  at  Mul  Dwarka  in  Kodinar. 
These  are  fair  weather  ports;  and  most  of  their  trade  is  local. 
Tliey  are  not  connected  with  any  railways.  However,  there  are- 
two  possible  poris  just  near  these — Beyt  in  Okha  and  Velan  in 
Kodinar — ^which  .are  far  superior  not  only  to  the  other  Baroda 
ports  but  to  the  rest  of  the  Kathiawar  ports.  Both  these,  with 
some  improvements,  could  be  turned  into  important  ports  vvith 
safe  harbours.  Soundings  have  been  taken  and  other  inquiries 
liave  also  been  made  and  the  services  of  an  expert  Harbour 
Engineer  have  been  asked  for  to  finally  decide  upon  the  improve- 
ment schemes.  Since  adjoining  Native  States  are  going  to  build 
the  railways  that  will  ultimately  connect  these  ports  with,  the- 
main  land,  the  development  of  these  harbours  would  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  possible. 

50-     There  is  onlv  one  important  river  port  in  Gujarat.  r?c.. 
Billimora  in  the    Xaosari    District    on    the 

BHIimora,    the    river    port.         ^     ^     ^^^^^    ^,      j       RailwaV    main    liuC.       Tt      is 

an  okl  port  and  was  quite  an  important  one  before  the  advent  of 
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tha  railway.  But  since  the  constrnction  of  the  latter,  the  port 
has  dwindled  down  as  the  railway  has  imposed  discriminating 
rates  against  Billimora.  This  has  led  to  its  legitimate  traffic 
being  diverted. 

51.     The  total   produce  from  the  land  during  the  last  eight 
„  _  .  years,    for   which    approximate   figures    are 

Total   income   and   incidence      "^        -i    i  i       j'  ,^        iS  -r^  x  i      -^ 

of  taxation.  available  from  the  Kevenue  Department,  is 

on  an  average  for  one  year  about 
lis.  6,90,00,000.  This  includes  income  from  food  and  non-food 
stuffs  including  grass,  etc.,  but  does  not  include  income  from 
dairy,  fruit  trees  and  other  sources  besides  agriculture.  At  the 
most,  the  income  from  these  sources  cannot  be  more  than  onft- 
third  of  it  {i.e.,  Rs.  2,30,00,000)  making  a  total  of  Rs.  9,20,00,000. 
This  brings  the  average  to  Rs.  45  per  head  of  population,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  approximate  estimate. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  sources  of  Government 
revenue  from  taxation  in  the  year  1916-17:  — 

Rs. 

Land  Revenue 1,20,24,543 

Local  Cess        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  7.-56,654 

Other  Taxes      2,08,470 

Customs             1.31,281 

Excise 22,89,660 

Stamps              ...       _ 7,18,183 

Court  and  Registration  fees...         ...         ...  1,58,534 


Total L62.87,331 

Taking  the  population  of  the  last  Census,  the  incidence  of 
taxation  per  head  of  population  comes  to  Rs.  8  per  head.  The 
average  income  per  head  in  the  State  roughly  speaking  is  Rs.  45. 
Out  of  this  Rs.  8  or  18  per  cent,  have  to  be  paid  in  taxes. 

Besides  this,  the  people  of  the  Baroda  State  have  to  pay  in- 
directly certain  British  taxes  such  as  Customs  and  Salt  Duty. 

52.  Appendix    IX    gives  the    various  sources    of    the    State 

revenue  as    well  as  the    different  items    of 

Revenue   and   expenditure  of  mi  J2  j?  j.i  „., 

the  State  expciises.      The    ngures    are    for    the    year 

1917-18.  The  Sta'te  has  got  a  sui-plus  of 
Rs.  2,39,04,367  which  is  invested  with  several  banks  in  Baroda 
and  Bombay  as  well  as  in  Government  of  India  and  other  secu- 
rities. At  the  end  of  1916-17,  this  sum  amounted  to 
Rs.  2,15,98,578.  The  main  purpose  of  this  reserve  is  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  famine  years  when  the  revenue  may  not  be 
coming  in  full  and  the  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  require- 
ments have  to  be  met  with. 

53.  There  are  about  ninety  Government  of  India  Post  Office 

Savings  Banks  throughout   the  Raj,    which" 
savings   Banks.  j.^ceived  Rs.     39,80,000     as     deposits     from 

Baroda  subjects  in  1913. 
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(G).     Present  Position— General  Survey. 

54.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  have  given  the  most 
summary  of  the  important  ""P^'^^^t  Statistical  and  other  information 
features  of  the  Economic      wiiicli  may  give  US  sonie  idea  of  the  economic 

Life.  condition  of  the    people  of  the    State.     But 

before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  Report  we 
would  like  to  summarise  the  most  important  features  of  tiie  pro- 
biem  so  that  it  ma.y  help  us  in  the  discussion  that  follows. 

55.  If  wc  carefully  analyse  the  statistics*  given  above,  three 
Three  Cardinal  Facts.         important  facts  staud  prominent: 

I.  Low  Income: — The  income  of  the  people  of  the  State 
IS  very  low.  The  average  income  per  head  of  popu- 
lation IS  Rs.  45  per  year.  In  these  days  of  high 
prices,  It  is  impossible  tliat  a  man  can  maintain  his 
physical  efficiency  on  this  income.  There  must  be 
thousands  of  men  who  must  be  under-fed  and 
under-clothed,  and  who  must  be  eking  out  a  miser- 
able existence.  A  nation  permanently  placed  on  a 
deficit  economy  can  never  make  aiiy  progress  in 
civilization. 

II.  Loio  Vitality  of  the  People:— From  the  high  death 
and  birth-rates  and  from  low  average  of  the  length 
of  life  can  be  seen  the  low  vitality  of  the  people:  aiid 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thousands  fall  victim  to  any 
epidemic  that  comes.  Low  vitality  results  in  low 
economic  efficiency. 

II  r.     Illiteracy: — A     very    la<-ge    number    of    the    people,. 

especially    the    females,    are    illiterate.      In  an    old 

country  like    India,  with  its    multiplicity  of    castes 

and  creeds,  with  its  people  ,  living  mostly  in    small 

isolated  villages,    with  the  social    and  economic    life 

based    on  deficit    economy    one  has    to  imagine    the 

effects  of  illiteracy  on  the  life  of  the  masses. 

56.     We  will  examine  these  three  facts  in  some  details    and 

A  few  general  facts.         i^^dicate    in  a    general    way    the    lines    for 

future  development. 

The  main  source  of  livelihood  of  the  people  is  agriculture: 
nearly  66  per  cent,  of  the  people  depend  upon  it  for  their  main- 
tenance. About  three-fourths  of  the-  territories  are  liable  tc 
draught  at  certain  intervals.  The  holdings  of  the  cultivators  are 
small  and  the  fields  scattered;  they  have  not  full  complement  of 
cattle  and  implements ;  nearly  half  of  them  are  very  inferior  as 
cultivators,  most  of  them  are  highly  indebted,  carrying  a  load  of 
debt  that  crushes  them.  And  hence,  their  incomes  are  small  and 
uncertain.  On  account  of  the  unrestricted  competition  of  foreign 
goods  most  of  the  old  industries  have  died  out  and  have  thrown 
the  people  on  agriculture,  while  modern  industries,  in  spite  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  Government,  have  not  made  any  appreciable 
progress. 
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Most  of  the  people  arc  illiterate  and  live  in  small  isolated 
villages.  Their  houses  and  tlieir  surroundings  are  insanitary  and 
their  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene  is  very  elementary.  Being 
poor  and  illiterate  they  are  generally  ignorant  and  superstitious; 
and  they  generally  oppose  all  measures  intended  for  their  im- 
provement. 

57.     The  all  important  problem  f(.)r  the  Earoda  State  is  to  im- 
prove   the    productivity   of    the    land     and 
'raTh^nd^Tcrency"'      ^^crease    the     industrial     efficiency    of    the 
ot  the  worker.  workcr.     The  energies  of  the  State  should, 

tlicrefore,  be  tlirected  towards  the  two  ends 
— to  utilise  all  the  resources  of  the  State  to  the  fullest  extejit  and 
to  train  the  people  physically,  intellectually  aiid  morally,  so  that 
they  may  be  better  able  to  carry  out  their  economic  betterment. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  steady  and  sufflcient  income  so  that  there 
may  result  a  surplus  of  wealth  and  energy  for  a  higher  standard 
of  'life. 

The  problem  is  certaiidy  very  difficult  and  complex  and  could 
not  be  solved  in  a  few  years  and  by  a  few  half-hearted  measures. 
Persistent  efforts  must  be  made  and  all  the  resources  of  the  State 
in  men  and  money  should  be  so  directed  that  maximum  results 
may  be  achieved.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  indicate  in  the 
following  paragraphs  the  various  steps  that  in  our  humble  opinion 
the  State  should  adopt  for  the  economic  development  of  its  sub- 
jects. It  will  be  our  duty  also  to  point  out  the  limitations  by 
which  Baroda  State,  which  is  in  no  sense  economically  in- 
dependent of  India  as  a  whole,  is  bound;  and  also  the  desirability 
of  an  altered  policy  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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PART  II. 

The   steps   taken   by   the   State 

during  the  last  30  years  to  develop 

its   Economic   Resources. 


PART  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 


EDUCATION. 

(A).     Preliminary  Considerations. 

B3.     For  an  orderly   economic  progress,  two    conditions    are 

absolutely  necessary: — (I)   the  people    must 

Education    and    Sanitation     ^g  educated,  or  to  put  it    very  mildly    they 

necessary    for    Economic  ,  ,.'  ,         >^     .      %,.,      /.  -^     ,       , 

Development.  must    be    literate    and    (IIj   they    must    be 

healthy  and  must  live  in  sanitary  surround- 
ings. Unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  there  can  never  be  any 
hope  of  a  stable  and  abiding  civilization.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  teach  even  the  rudiments  of  any  Art,  Science,  Trade  or  industry 
to  an  illiterate  population.  Nor  could  their  efficiency  as  work- 
men, ever  increase  so  long  as  they  live  in  insanitary  conditions. 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  disease. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done  for  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  masses  and  the  improvement  of  sanitation  of  the  people. 
Under  education  we  will  deal  with  general  education,  reserving 
the  question  of  technical  education  to  be  treated  separately  later  on. 

59.  In  para.  27  of  this  Eeport,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
out  of  1,055,935  males  in  the  State,  184,^ 


or  18  p.c,  and  out  of  976,863  females, 
20,064,  or  2'1  p.c,  are  literate.  This  percentage  of  literacy  though 
so  low  is  much  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  India  except  perhaps 
in  Cochin  and  Travancore. 

60,     The  comparatively  high  level  which  Baroda  has  attained 
in    the  education    of  its  people  is  the  result 
rogress  °^^^^^'^^  '""  '"      of  the  care  bestowed  during  the  last  thirty 
years.    Prior  to  the  accession  of  the   present 
Maharaja  to  the  Gadi  in  1875,  the  rulers  of  Baroda  paid  practi- 
cally no  attention  to  the  education    of  their  subjects.     In    187U 
there    were  only  one  English    and  four    primary   schools  in    the 
whole    State   and  the  total   expenditure    on   education    was   onh' 
Es,  13,000    or  less  than  one-hundredth  of  what  it  is  now.     The 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was  confined  to  a  few  persons 
of  those  castes  whose  traditional  occupations  as  priests,  traders  or 
Government    servants    necessitated  it,   and    who    acquired    it    in 
private  schools  maintained  by  themselves.     The  great  mass  of  the 
people  were    sunk    in  the  deepest    ignorance    with  few    thoughtii 
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beyond  the  provision  for  themselves  and  their  Tamilies  of  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  The  tjnestion  of  education  was  taken  up  in 
right  earnest  in  1881,  when  His  Highness  the  Maliaraja  Sayaji 
Rao  Gaekwad  assumed  the  powers  of  the  State.  A.  regular 
Education  Department  was  created  and  schools  both  primary  and 
secondary  were  opened  in  all  the  Districts  of  the  State.  Their 
number  increased  from  year  to  year  and  there  were  in  1917-18  in 
the  Avhole  State  2,977  primary  schools,  GO  Secondary  schools, 
including  7  High  Schools  (of  which  1  is  for  girls),  a  College 
which  teaches  upto  the  highest  examinations  of  the  University  of 
Bombay  in  Arts  and  Science,  and  3  Training  Colleges  for  male 
teachers  and  1  more  for  women  teachers.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  some  special  institutions  like  the  Kala  Bhavan  (School  of 
Arts),  Music  Schools,  Orphanages,  Sanskrit  Schools  and  Night 
■Schools.  The  children  of  the  depressed  classes,  in  addition  to 
having  the  ordinary  schools  open  to  tliem,  have  also  special 
schools  established  for  them.  Boarding  schools  have  been  opened 
for  them,  as  also  for  the  children  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  in  which 
children  of  these  backward  classes  are  housed,  fed  and  educated. 
The  Maharaja  has  most  at  heart  the  education  of  his  people,  and 
in  no  Department  of  the  administration  is  the  far-sighted  liberality 
of  His  Highness  more  conspicuous  than  in  education  and  in  none 
are    the  results  more  real  and  tangible. 

61.     Baroda  is  the  only  State  in  the  whole  of  India  in  which 
_        ,  ^^     ..  primary  education  is  both    conipulsorv  and 

Compulsory      Education.  ^„  •'  lono        •  t    x  'i 

tree.  In  January,  1898,  nnmediately  on 
his  return  from  Europe,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwad 
decided  to  take  the  bold  step  of  introducing  compulsorj^  education 
in  one  part  of  his  State,  as  an  experimental  measure,  and  selected 
Amreli  Taluka  in  the  Amreli  District,  for  the  purpose.  The  rules 
framed  were  that  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  and  all 
girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  should  attend  schools.  The 
.^ardian  of  a  child  of  this  age  absenting  for  10  consecutive  days 
or  for  15  days  in  any  month,  was  made  liable  to  a  small  tine. 
On  these  lines,  schools  were  opened  in  10  villages  in  May,  1895, 
in  10  other  villages  in  December  1897,  and  in  twenty  more 
villages  in  November  1899.  In  Februarj?-  1901  and  in  July 
1904,  two  more  villages  were  provided  with  such  schools  bringing 
the  total  to  42  villages.  This  experiment  having  proved  success- 
ful, the  idea  of  extending  compulsory  education  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  State,  which  had  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  attention  of  His 
Highness,  at  last  took  a  definite  shape  and  the  Amreli  rules  were 
embodied  in  a  Law  in  1906.  The  rules  were  subsequently  revised 
and  the  maximum  age  for  boys  was  raised  to  14  and  for  girls  to 
12.  Exemption  from  compulsory  attendance  is  granted  to  children 
under  certain  specified  conditions,  such  as,  physical  or  mental 
infinnity.  The  highest  standard  for  study  imder  the  Compulsory 
Law  is  the  Fourth  and  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  of 
the  compulsory  age  are  liable  to  a  fine  in  case  they  fail  to  send 
■such  children  to  school  for  45  days  in  three  months.  In  March 
1907,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  his 
reign,  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  make  education  absolutely  free 
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in  all  the    Vernacular  Schools,  thus    conferring  a  real  boon    on 
his  people. 

G'2.     The   total    number  of  pupils    attending  the    Institutions 

given  above  was  242,0()(j.        Of  these,   575 

The  number  Of  students        ^vere    in   the    Arts    College,   19,195    in    the 

attending  the  o  i  c<    ^        ^  r         ,  . 

Institutions.  hecoudaiy     bchools     and     the     remannng 

•281,871  attended  the  Primary  Schools  and 
Special  Institutions.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  children,  158,254 
were  boys  and  85,812  were  girls.  Comparing  the  number  of 
institutions  with  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  in 
the  whole  State,  there  is  on  an  average  one  Institution 
per  town  or  village.  Taking  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  male 
population  as  the  average  number  of  boys  of  school-going  age,  the 
number  of  boys  enrolled  in  schools  during  the  year  is  90'5  per 
cent,  of  the  school-going  age.  Reckoning  12  %  as  the  average 
number  of  girls  of  school-going  age  compared  to  the  total  female 
population  the  percentage  of  girls  at  schools  comes  to  73*  per 
cent,  of  that  number. 

63.     Compulsory  education  per  se  does  not  solve  the    problem 

Library  DepartT,ent.  ^^'^i^^^^  '^  }^  intended  to  do.     For  a  complete 

scheme,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the 
efforts  by  establishing  libraries  in  towns  and  villages  so  that  the 
information  about  the  current  topics  of  popular  interest  may  be 
available  to  the  remotest  village  of  the  State.  As  an  experimental 
measure,  therefore,  Circulating  Libraries  were  established,  and 
when  they  proved  their  utility,  a  new  Department,  known  as  the 
Central  Library  Department,  was  opened.  The  Palace  Library  of 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Saheb  contained  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  useful  and  important  books.  This  was  handed  over  to  the 
new  Department  to  form  the  nucleus  round  which  it  was  to  grow. 
An  American  Expe-rt  was  engaged  in  1910-11  to  organise  the  new 
Department  who  placed  it  on  its  present  footing.  Tlie  Library 
Department  consists  of  the  following  sections:  — 
I.      Central  Lihrari/   at   Baroda: — having 

(«)     a  Eeading    Eoom    subscribing   255  papers    and 
periodicals ; 

(&)     a  Circulation  or  lending  branch; 
ic)     a  Reference  Library ; 
id)     a  children's  branch; 
(e)     a  Ladies'  Library  Branch;  and 
(/)     a  Sanskrit  Library. 
11.     District  Libraries  Section:  — 

It  has  opened  and  is  maintaining  and  supervis- 
ing over  496  Libraries  and  52  Reading  Rooms  in 
towns  and  villages  of  the  State.  Of  these,  3  are 
District  Libraries,  39  Town  Libraries  and  454 
Village  Libraries. 
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III.     Travelling  Libraries  Section: — It  has 

(a)     444  Librar}^  boxes  meant  for  circulation; 

(6)     14,000  books  in  stock ;  and 

(c)     it  circulates  about  10,000  books  per  year. 

IV.      Visual  Instruction  Section'. — 

This  section  educates  the  people  in  agricultural,, 
industrial,  economic,  sanitary,  educational  and  such 
other  matters  with  the  help  of 

(a)     Magic  Lantern  and  Cinema  Shows;  and 
{h)     Stereographs  and  such  other  pictures. 

The  Cinema  Branch  has  two  large  machines; 
three  parlour  or  Kok  machines,  one  Magic  Lantern 
and  one  Radiopticon  Projector.  The  branch  arranges 
lectures  which  are  illustrated  with  the  help  of  one  of 
these  machines.  The  attractions  of  illustrations 
popularize  the  lectures  to  a  large  extent.  For  this^ 
purpose,  there  are  70  Standard  Films  and  33  Parlour 
Films  (7  agricultural,  23  Industrial,  14  Scientific  and 
educational,  18  Military,  26  Scenic  and  15  Comic), 
1,177  Magic  Lantern  slides  and  1,000  picture  post 
cards.  The  Stereograph  Branch  distributes  stereo- 
scopes to  different  centres  for  the  enlightenment  of 
school-boys  and  people.  There  are  50  stereoscopes 
and  5,400  stereographs  in  this  Branch. 

64.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  whole  Education  Department 
^      ^.,  ,,     ..  is  Rs.   22,82,887  or  12.1    per  cent,   of    the 

Expenditure   on   Education.  '       '  .  r 

total  expenditure  m  the  State.    Per  head  oi 
population  it  comes  to  Rs.  1-2-0. 

65.  It  is  beyond  the    scope  of  the    inquiry  for    which    our 

Committee  is    appointed  to    go  into    details 

Present    Education   tends   to      ^^^    p^-^^^   ^^^   ^^^   improvements   that    COuld 

be  made  in  the  general  educational  system 
of  the  State.  However,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  certain 
features  of  this  general  educationa.1  system  of  the  State  that  are 
liable  to  exercise  some  adverse  effect  upon  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  people.  During  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  often 
brought  to  our  notice  that  the  education  that  is  at  present  given 
in  our  schools  makes  the  boy  unfit  for  any  industrj^  or  manual 
work.  No  sooner  he  leaves  the  school  his  sole  desire  is  to  get  some 
Government  or  other  service.  A  cultivator's  son  after  passing 
his  Seventh  Standard  seldom  returns  to  his  ancestral  calling  of 
agriculture.  Even  the  sons  of  artisans  like  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, etc.,  are  found  unwilling  to  follow  their  family  trade.  In 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  Indian  Society  it  is  generally  not 
considered  respectable  for  a  man  to  follow  any  trade  or  industry 
where  he  has  to  work  with  his  own  hands.  No  doubt,  this  pre- 
judice is  slowly  disappearing,  but  the  fact  is  still  there;  and  the- 
'sons  of  artisans  and  cultivators  when  they  get   some  education,. 
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;try  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  social  superiors.     For    this 
.result  tlie  present  system  of  mere  book  education  is  to  be  blamed. 

66.  If  we  carefully  analyse  the  causes    of  this  apathy    of 
Its  Causes.  ^'''^'  ^^''^'^'ated  boys  to  follow  their  own  trade, 

we  shall  find  tliat  the  fault  lies  both  with 
the  organisation  of  trade  and  agriculture  as  well  as  with  the 
system  of  education.  Already,  land  is  overcrowded;  there  are 
more  men  than  it  can  fully  support.  Again,  agriculture  is  very 
risky.  There  are  failures  of  crop  at  certain  iiitervals  and  farmers 
have  always  to  remain  under  great  anxiety.  The  life  in  the 
villages  is  full  of  drudgery  and  hardships.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
Government  service  gives  a  man  a  hxed  income  and  a  chance  to 
rise  by  promotion.  The  training  that  he  has  received  at  the 
school  just  fits  him  for  service.  That  training  does,  in  no  way, 
create  a  Iovq  for  agriculture  or  the  village  life.  Therefore,  after 
he  has  left  his  school,  his  first  ambition  is  to  enter  Government 
service  and  if  this  is  not  available  some  other  service. 

67.  If  this  diagnosis  is  correct  the  remedy    is  not  alone    in 
Remedy.  ^^^^  readjustment  of  the  curriculum  of   the 

schools  but  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  State  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  best 
brains  of  the  village  may  be  induced  to  stay  there  and  devote  their 
-energies  to  the  development  of  agriculture."'  Of  the  reorganisation 
of  agricultural  and  village  life  we  shall  speak  later  on;  but  here 
we  shall  make  a  few  suggestions  to  improve  the  school  curriculum 
in  such  a  way  that  love  for  rural  life  and  rural  calling  as  well  as 
:for  handicrafts  may  be  created  among  the  population. 

68.  At  present,  too  mudi  atteaition  is  paid  to  subjects  that 

Purely   Literacy   Education  is     ^ave   nothing    to    clo   with    the    industrial    life 

dangerous.    Efforts    should    "»i     the     people.     The     studjes     providc     a 
be  made  to  remodel  the        general  and  literary  education  without  any 

present    Curriculum.  '^         .     ,  ,rn   •        •  •  ,  "^ 

special  purpose.  This  is,  we  consider,  a 
fundamental  mistake.  In  a  poor  comitry  like  India  where 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  have  to  live  by  their  own  labour  a 
purely  literary  type  of  education  is  not  only  unsuited  but  is 
dangerous.  In  Baroda  where  education  has  been  made  com- 
pulsoiy  this  system  is  likely  to  create  much  adverse  results  than 
elsewhere.  We  say  "unsuited"  because  service  or  literary  careers 
could  not  be  found  foT  all  the  educated  boys  and  "dangerous" 
because  it  will  leave  the  industries  in  the  hands  of  the  least 
efficient  and  enterprizing  men.  Therefore,  before  the  evil  spreads 
and  the  coimtry-side  is  denuded  of  its  best  brains,  eiforts  should 
I)e  made  to  remodel  the  schoolcourse  and  make  it  more  practical 
and  co-ordinated  with  the  real  life  of  the  people  for  whose  welfare 
it  is  intended. 

69.  For  a  steady  development  of  industrial  intelligence  and 

enterprize,     it   is    necessarv   to    foster    the 
Defects  in  the  present        creative    iustiucts    in     the    child.       These 

Primary     Education. 

instincts  when  well  developed  lead  to  origi- 
nality,  creativity,    initiation   and    thinking 
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power  and  when  the  boy  gets  confidence  about  his  creative  powers 
he  ventures  into  new  experiments.  Tlio  primary  and  secondary 
school  curricuhi  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  gradually  develop 
these  creative  insthicts  and  powers  of  the  cliild ;  and  this  means 
opening  of  kindergartens  or  attaching  of  kindergartens  to  primary 
schools  where  instincts  and  capacities  of  children  may  be 
observed  with  a  view  to  develop  creative  intelligence.  The 
exiisting  school  curricula  have  not  taken  notice  of  this  factor 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  imitation  of  foreign  countries,  tliey 
have  included  some  subjects  such  as  Drawing,  Sloyd,  and  Manual 
Training;  but  these  subjects  are  not  co-ordinated  with  the  main 
purpose  of  education  and  the  result  is  that  while  there  are  so  many 
subjects  of  general  interest  there  is  none  which  appeals  to  tlie 
child's  creative  instincts. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  defect  in  the  curricula  which  is 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  schools  is  plainied  to  a  wrong  aim. 
KnoAvledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  good  ideal.  But  it  is  good  in  a 
community  where  only  a  few  well-to-do  people  acquire  it.  When 
that  condition  is  changed  and  the  gates  of  the  school  are  thrown 
open  to  all,  when  eveiy  child  has  to  go  to  school  and  has  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  non-attendance,  this  ideal  has  to  be  changed.  In 
these  communities,  knowledge  has  to  be  given  for  certain  practical 
purpose.  If  the  ideal  is  changed  the  whole  system  of  the  school- 
subjects  in  the  class-room  must  be  changed  also.  The  boys  should, 
henceforward,  learn  not  to  show  off  what  the\^  learnt  but  to  make^ 
use  of  it.     Knowledge  should  be  a  help-mate  to  creative  instincts. 

The  third  defect  that  we  notice  is  that  whatever  is  taught  in 
the  class-room  has  no  referenc©  to  the  real  life  of  the  people.  In 
the  rural  schools,  the  boy  is  Mot  getting  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  people  that  surround  him,  but  of  a  distant  life  that  he  has 
never  seen ;  he  learns  about  the  city  life  and  luxuries  of  the  city, 
about  the  railways  and  motor  cars,  the  electric  lights  and  tele- 
phones— things  which  he  has  not  seen.  He  learns  about  the 
unknown  objects  and  unknown  places,  wonders  at  them,  and 
im.agines  the  rest.  The  city  becomes  a  fairy  land  to  him  and  he 
secretly  resolves  to  get  a  taste  of  this  fairy  land  one  day.  If 
instead,  the  village  boy  learns  to  interpret  the  village  life  in  terms 
of  the  knowledge  he  acquires,  he  will  be  quite  a  different  man 
from  what  he  is.  He  will  then  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  life 
he  is  living;  the  fields  and  the  cattle  and  the  people  will  not  be  to 
him  just  the  ordniary  things  he  sees,  but  will  be  known  to  him  as 
forming  part  of  a  great  scheme.  The  railways  and  motor  cars 
will  be  studied  as  means  of  transporting  the  produce  of  the  fields 
and  not  as  things  to  be  wondered  at.  The  knowledge  of  the  city 
life  and  luxuries  Avill  be  acquired  not  as  a  description  of  a  fairy 
land  but  as  that  of  a  centre  where  his  field  products  are  collected, 
wliere  he  will  have  to  go  often  and  where  he  will  have  to  leam 
many  things.  Thus  it  will  be  that  the  village  life  will  not  be  a 
life  of  drudgery  and  toil  to  the  school-boy,  but  a  life  full  of  signi- 
ficance and  worth  livino;. 


70.     The  defects  mentioned  above  may  appear  small  at  the 
first  glance;  but  the  results  uf  tlieir  coUec- 
Pernicious  results  of  the      tive  cffcct  are  being  experienced  at  present, 
present    Education.  [^^  fhc  migration  of  the  rural  population  to 

cities,  in  the    purposeless    activities  of    the 
people  and  in  the  aversion  towards    manual   work.     The    mental 
life  of  the  child  is  lived  in  an  environment  which  is    constructed 
out  of  a  grain  of  truth  mixed  with  a  bushel  of  imagination.    The 
physical  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lived  in  natural  environment, 
whose  true  significance  is  never  explained  and  whose  abundant 
beauties,  he  is  never  taught  to  appreciate.    The  two  lives  are  lived 
in  entirely   different   surroundings   and   consequently    as   soon   as 
the  force  of  circumstances  loosens  its  grip  on  the  village  boy,  which 
lieeps  him  attached  to  the  soil,  he  goes  out  to  the  city  to  co-ordinate 
his  mental  life  with  the    physical.     The    educational    system    is, 
therefore,  leading  us  toi  dang-er.     If  it  had  only  created  a  tendency 
to  seek  service,  the  evil  would  not  have  been    great.     But  when 
it  attracts  away  the  energetic  and  intelligent  men  to  the  cities  and 
to  foreign  countries  leaving  sluggards  behind  to  take  care  of  the 
villages,  the  State  will  do  well  to  take  stock  of  its  own  house.    To 
wink  the  eyes  at  the  evil  will  prove  suicidal  in  the  end. 

(B).     Suggestions  for  the  Future. 

71.     As  a  measure  of  the    first  importance,    then,  we    should 

propose  that  the  aim  of    education    should 

Suggestions  as  regards        be  to  train  boys  for  some  vocation  in  life. 

Primary    Education.  jy^    rural   arcas,    the    vocatious    should    be 

suitable  to  rural  life  while  in  urban  areas 

they  should  suit  the  urban  life.     The  second  measure  should  bo 

to  effect  a  change  in  the  treatment    of  subjects  in  the   class-room 

so  that  an  interest  in  the  environment  may  be  excited.     Thirdly, 

subjects  like  Drawing,  Sloyd  and  Manual  Training  which  would 

train  the  hand  may  be  introduced  to  relieve  the  excess  of  weight 

on  the  side  of  mental  training.     These  subjects  should  form  part 

of  the  curriculum  from  the  lower  primary  school  right  to  the  end 

of  the  secondary  school.     For  rural  schools,  we  would  suggest  that 

if  nature  study  be  introduced  as  a  subject  and  if  the  mental  work 

be  co-ordinated  with  the  practical  work  in  the  shape  of  school- 

gardeaiing,  a  much-felt  want  in  the  rural  schools  will  be  met  in 

that  it  will  make  a    beginning  in    teaching  the  most    elementary 

work  in  agriculture  on  scientific  basis. 

Another  point  we  should  like  to  urge  is  that  the  rural  school- 
teacher should  have  his  position  defined  and  he  should  be  trained 
so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  that  place.  The  rural  school-teacher  must 
be  more  than  a  mere  school-master.  He  must  guide  and  advise 
the  people  on  various  matters — social,  industrial  and  economic. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  educated  man  in  many  villages  and  the  only 
educated  man  in  several  small  villages.  As  such,  if  properly 
trained,  he  will  prove  a  great  civilizing  agent.  We  know  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  school-masters  have  done  this  ser- 
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vice  to  villages.  Their  attempts  were,  however,  spasmodic. 
What  we  want  is  a  well-planned,  conscientious  attempt,  backed 
lip  by  Government,  on  the  part  of  school-teachers  for  such  amelio- 
rative reform  which  a  civilized  Government  imdertakes.  The 
rural  school-master,  if  trained  for  this  purpose,  can  be  of  great 
help  to  Goveaniment  in  popularising  measures  of  rural  develop- 
ment and  social  improvements,  organising  Co-operative  Societies, 
starting  Village  Libraries,  improving  Village  Sanitation,  effecting 
reforms  in  the  methods  of  agriculture,  and  in  many  other  things. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  programme  of  village  improvement,  to  train 
the  teachers  in  social  work  and  through  him  to  introduce  improve- 
ment. Occasional  conventioiis  of  school-teachers  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  through  magazines  or  leaflets  will  keep  these 
teachers  well-informed  on  these  points. 

72.  In  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Ireland  the  rural 

school-master  has  proved  himself  useful  in 
*  ''!I''^'.,-^'''L°°'"'".l®**^ '^  ^       many  ways.     He  assumes  the  position  of    a 

well-utilized    in    the    United         t        i  ,.     ,  n  •,  i  i 

States  of  America.  leader  01  the  village  community  and  as  such 

he  not  only  helps  and  guides  in  private 
matters  but  becomes  a  strong  social  force  in  the  com- 
munity and  establishes  Institutions  and  agencies  in  the 
village  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  help  that  the  State  or 
charitable  endowments  extend  to  villages.  Thus  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  various  State  Federal  Departments  publish 
bulletins  of  information  regarding  their  activities  which  reach 
■distant  villages  and  are  made  use  of  by  the  people  with  the  help 
of  the  school-mastei.  In  short,  any  new  activity  that  is  started 
finds  a  willing  worker  in  the  school-master  for  disseminating  in- 
formation amongst  the  villagers.  Luckilj^  for  us,  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act  has  already  established  such  an  agency.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  make  use  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

73,  So  far,  we  were  treating  of  primary  school  education: 

how  far  it  should  be  remodelled  and  to  what 

Suggestions  as  regards        cxteiit  it  should  be  made  to  serve  our  pur- 

secondary  Education.  p^gg^     j^  j^^fy^y  remains  to  be  sceii  witli  regard 

to  the  secondary  education.  The  lower 
primary  school  will  mind  the  instruction  in  the  three  R's  only; 
the  upper  primary  school  will  see  to  making  a  beginning  and  to 
creating  a  taste  for  the  vocations.  After  this,  there  might  be  a 
bifurcation  of  studies,  so  that  some  who  cannot  afford  to  wait  long 
may  go  to  Technical  Schools  and  fill  up  the  posts  as  foremen  in  any 
vocation.  But  there  may  be  others  who  would  like  to  go  in  for 
Technical  College  studies.  For  these,  secondary  education  will 
have  to  be  provided  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  study  the  huma- 
nities for  some  time  and  during  the  rest  of  the  time  they  may  learn 
details  of  the  vocation  they  have  chosen.  The  curriculum  of  tho 
secondary  school'  may,  therefore,  be  made  elastic  so  that  there  may 
be  some  compulsory  subjects  while  groups  of  optional  subjects  may 
also  be  provided  for  men  going  up  for  the  vocations.  After  getting 
general  principles  guiding  the  vocations  and  insight  into  the 
technique  of  the  vocation  they  may  be  ready  to  join  the  Technical 
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College  where  they  Avill  receive  higher  education  and  qualify 
themselves  for  some  responsible  posts.  The  details  of  the  secondary 
Technical  Schools  and  of  the  Technical  College  will  be  discussed  at 
length  at  the  proper  place. 

74.     If  we  agree  to  the  general  scheme,  as  a  first  measure  we 
would    propose  that    the  whole    educational 

The      present     educational  ,  iiii  t-ii-j^ 

system  should  be  divid-        system   should   be    divided   into   two    main 
ed  into  two  sec-  sections-7— 0116  intended  for  the  urban   area 

and  the  other  intended  for  the  rural.  The 
urban  schools  should  pay  attention  to  the  training  of  boyg 
for  the  handicrafts  and  the  learned  professions,  while  the 
rural  sch(M;)ls  should  devote  attention  to  agriculture  and 
rural  life.  There  will  be  a  common  curriculum  for  both 
the  types  of  schools.  The  teaching  of  the  three  K's  will 
be  common  to  both  •  the  systems.  In  order  to  give  a  practi- 
cal turn  to  the  whole  training  some  other  studies  such  as  Draw- 
ing, Manual  Training  and  Nature  Study  will  have  to  be  made 
common  to  both.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  teclmical  instructions  in 
any  trade  or  agriculture  in  Primary  Schools,  the  children  would 
he  too  young  to  grasp  the  teaching.  These  studies  may  come  after 
they  have  left  the  Fourth  or  the  Fifth  Standard;  but  before  that, 
instructions  could  be  given  to  the  pupils  suited  to  their  surround- 
ings. In  the  rural  studies,  the  rural  problems  should  be  given 
predominance.*  The  text-books  should  give  lessons  from  rural 
life;  the  Arithmetic,  the  Eeading  series,  the  Geography — all 
should  set  rural  problems.  They  should  also  be  shown 
agricultural    operations   as    they    may  be    going  on    all    round. 

It  is  true  that  the  substitution  of  Agricultural  Nature  Study 
lessons  for  "General  Knowledge"  section  in  the  Reading  Series  will 
•be  of  some  use  to  the  boys  but  the  change  suggested  is  not  adequate. 
By  means  of  a  few  lessons,  Ave  cannot  create  love  for  rural  life  and 
professions.  For  that  purpose,  the  entire  system  of  studies  must 
be  changed.     Arithmetic,  Geography  and  such  other  subjects  must 

*A  Commiltee  was  recently  appointed  by  His  Highness'  Government  to  revise 
the  curriculum  of  the  Vernacular  Schools.  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Eeport. 
It  appears  from  its  reading  that  the  sole  attention  of  the  Committee's  inquiry 
was  devoted  to  the  revision  of  Readers  whether  there  should  be  separate  Readers 
tor  l)oys  and  girls  and  for  urban  and  rural  schools.  So  far  as  the  rural  schools 
•iare   concerned   the   Committee's  findings  are  as  under: — 

"We  find,  therefore,  that  what  has  been  apparently  an  entirely  satisfactory 
measare  in  the  Central  Provinces  is  considered  to  be  unsound  in  Bombay. 
Possibly,  the  fact  that  industries  are  more  to  the  fore  in  Bombay  than  in 
the  Central  Provinces  may  have  had  some  influence  in  causing  tlie  former 
Government  to  decide  that  agriculture  should  he  excluded  from  its  rural 
schools.  But  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  a  course  between  the  two.  We 
suggest  the  introduction  in  rural  schools  of  "Agricultural  Nature  Study"  as 
a  seperate  subject  to  take  the  place,  in  the  curriculum,  now  taken  l^y  "Gene- 
ral Knowledge."  At  present,  this  "General  Knowledge"  is  taught  by  means 
of  the  third  part  of  the  Readers  which  contain  scientific  lessons  which,  for 
want  of  apparatus  which  we  cannot  afford  \o  supplj-,  cannot  be  properly 
taught. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  the  substitution  of  agriculture 
in  the  shape  of  appropriate  nature  study  for  the  third  part  of  the  existing 
Readers,  and  the  Department  of  Education  will  get  a  suitable  text  book  in 
this  subject,  prepared  if  necessary  by  a  Committee." 
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bo  so  arranged  as  to  fit  in  with  the  general  object  of  the  studies. 
Such  boolcs  have  been  prepared  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  we  cannot  understand  why  tliey  could  not  be  prepared  here. 
However,  school  gardens  may  be  organised  even,  for  the  Nature 
Study.     At  least,  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  a  few  schools. 

By  means  of  school  gardens  the  method  of  seed-testing,  the 
application  of  manures — all  in  a  general  way  may  be  shown. 
Tlie  manual  training  lessons  may  teach  how  to  repair 
implements;  while  in  the  Urban  Schools,  topics  related  to  urban 
life  may  be  introduced.  One  interesting  experiment  is  being  made 
at  Amreli  where  a  special  Primary  School  has  been  opened  for 
the  children  of  the  school-going  age  of  the  artisans  of  the  town. 
The  school  is  registered  under  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  and 
the  children  besides  receiving  education  in  the  three  R's  receive 
training  either  in  carpentry,  weaving  or  dyeing.  The  children 
have  so  far  shown  veiy  good  progress  in  their  studies  both  general 
and  practical — though  the  experiment  cannot  be  called  successful. 
It  is  very  interesting  and  tlie  Education  Department  is  training 
teachers  for  similar  schools  to  be  started  elsewhere.  As  we  shall 
have  to  revert  to  this  subject  again  later  on,  we  would  not  say 
more  on  this  here;  but  we  would  recommend  that  the  experiment  be 
well-conducted  and  under  the  best  conditions. 

75.  In  order  to  achieve  this    end,    we    would    propose    that 

special  courses  of  studies  should  be  prepared 
The   rural  and  urban  tea-    ^^^  both,  and  tcachcrs    sliould   be  Specially 
ohers   should   be   spe-       trained  to  introduce  them.     For  the  teachers, 
daily  trained.  ^YiBY^    should  be    a    distinct    service.      The 

rural  teacher  should  undergo,  besides  peda- 
gogy, a  course  of  Manual  Training,  the  general  principles  of  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  co-operation  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
rural  life.  The  urban  teacher  should  undergo  a  similar  training 
except  in  agriculture  and  rural  problems;  in  its  stead  he  should 
undergo  a  training  in  Municipal  Life,  and  some  one  art  or  handi- 
craft, 

76.  The  newly  created  Library    Department    has    made    an 
„..,...       ^    .^      excellent  beginnino-  and  we  recommend  that 

Visual     Instruction    should  „         ,    ^,         n  '?    i  .      i     i       •,  i      -i. 

be  extended.  more  funds  should    be  granted   to  it  and    it 

should  be  ffirther  developed.  Already,  an 
increasing  number  of  people  are  approached  (152,318  in  1917-18) 
by  the  Visual  Instruction  Branch  of  the  Department  and  the 
Cinema  machines  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  general 
education  of  the  masses.  More  machines  should,  therefore,  be 
provided  and  more  lecturers  and  demonstrators  should  also  be 
trained  and  engaged.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses,  in  the  begin- 
ning a  small  fee  may  be  charged  from  the  villages  for  demons- 
trations and  we  think  the  village  people  would  be  glad  to  pay 
them.  In  a  few  years,  the  work  of  the  branch  could  be  made 
self-supporting.  '      ',■ 
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77.     The  Visual  Instruction  Branch  itself  is  not  interested  in 
any  one    trade    or    industry    or    any    other 
^  ma^TTpUimeTto"      Problem.    Its  films  are  selected  from  various. 
select  films.  topics — Agriculture,    Industries,    Sanitation,. 

Education,  etc.  The  lecturers  are  asked  to 
deliver  lectures  on  various  subjects.  In  fact,  it  is  doing, 
work  for  various  Departments  of  the  State.  Similar  work 
has  to  be  done  by  these  Uepartn'ents  also.  To  prevent  over- 
lapping of  work  and  to  prevent  waste  in  expense,  we  would  propose 
that  a  permanent  Committee  be  appointed  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  who  should  select  films,  train  the  demonstrators  in 
different  branches  of  work  and  settle  a  programme  of  demonstra,- 
tions  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Departments  concerned. 

(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  Curator  of  State  Libraries. 

(3)  The  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies. 

(4)  The  Director  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  The  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

(6)  The  Sanitary  Commissioner. 

This  Committee  would  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  tlie  various. 
Departments  and  see  that  useful  and  practical  work  is  done. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Health     and     Sanitation. 

(A)     Preliminary  Considerations. 

78.  The  population  of  the  Baroda  State  to-day  is  almost  the 
p     1^^.     .  same  what  it  was   in    1872,    when  the    tirsi 

Increasing.  "  Census  was  taken.    In  1872,  it  was  1,997,598 

and  it  reached  the  maximum  in  1891  when  it 
was  recorded  at  2,415,896..  In  1901,  owing  to  the  Great 
Famine  there  was  a  heavy  fall  and  the  Census  returns 
showed  1,952,692.  In  1911,  there  was  a  slight  rise  of 
80,106.  The  population  in  1911  was  1.8  per  cent,  more 
than  what  it  was  in  1872.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Census 
of  1921  will  show  any  rise.  During  the  first  seven  years.  Plague 
and  Cholera  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  and  the  last  year's  Influenza 
Epidemic  must  have  taken  away,  on  a  most  conservative  estimate, 
at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  lowest  known  mortality 
was  3  per  cent.,  while  in  some  villages  it  ran  up  as  high  as  15 
or  even  20  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  population  started  with 
the  historic  famine  of  1899  (Samvat  1966),  when  from  2  to  3  lacs 
died  from  famine,  famine-fever  and  Cholera.  Since  then,  Plague 
has  been  raging  in  most  parts  of  the  State  at  some  one  time  or 
another. 

79.  These  statistics  clearly  show  that  the  vitality  of  the  people 

causes:  Low  Vitality.  ^^^^  ^®  '^^^T  l^w  SO  that  they  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  all  sorts  of  diseases.  Though  the 
birth-rate  is  very  high,  the  general  average  of  life  is  very  low. 
The  general  average  of  life  is  reduced  because  of  the  heavy  infant 
mortality  (45  per  cent,  among  children  below  5  years) ;  but  this 
also  must  be  due  to  the  same  cause,  though  it  may  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  custom  of  early  marriage,  and  partly  to  ignorance, 
and  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 

80.  In  1910,  His  Highness  the    Maharaja  had  appointed    a 

Commission  to  inquire  into  the  vitality   of 

''and'hard  suu"'^'   *'"®*°'"®    the  people  and  suggest    remedies.     All    the 

have  told  on  the  health       witnesses  that  camc  before  lit  testified  that 

of  the  People.  the  vitality  of  the  people  was  going  down 

and  their  physique  deteriorating.     However, 

no    scientific  proofs  were  available  and  the  Commission  did  not 

give  any  definite  opinion. 
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Si.     If  we  carefully  examine  the  causes  of  the  low  vitality  of 

Under-feeding   of   the  ^^^6  people,     the     following     factS     staud     pro- 

People,  niinent:  — 

I.     The  income  of  the  people  is  low ;  and 

II.     they,  live  in  insanitary  surroundings. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  average  income  of  tlie  people  of 
the  State  is  Es.  45  per  head.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  can 
maintain  his  physical  efficiency  with  that  amount.  When  we  talk 
of  an  average  it  must  certainly  mean  that  there  must  be  a  large 
number  whose  income  must  fall  below  this  figure.  To  them  life 
must  be  a  pei-petual  period  of  starvation  or  under-feeding.  Whe- 
ther the  people  of  the  Baroda  State  get  sufficient  food  or  not  was- 
inquired  into  by  Mr.  Nanavati  in  his  Report  on  the  Agricultural 
Indebtedness  in  the  Baroda  State.  From  the  export  and  import  as- 
well  as  crop  statistics  for  the  year  1907-08,  1908-09  and  1909-10  it 
wa^  found  out  that  the  food  available  during  the  three  years  per 
head  of  population  Avas  9*49  maunds  per  year  while  the  minimum 
required  as  determined  by  the  Famine  Commission  of  1878  was 
10'46  maunds  per  head  (for  man  onl}^.  Unfortunately,  statistics 
for  other  years  are  not  available  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could 
have  shown  a  better  result.  This  under-feeding  is  still  going  on. 
With  a  low  income,  the  standard  of  life  and  living  must  be  low 
and  this  must  create  insanitary  surroundings  which  must  further 
react  and  bring  about  low  economic  conditions. 

82.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  is  extremely  unsatis- 
viiiage  and  Town  factory.    We  will  first  take  the  villages  and 

Sanitation.  ^jj^gj-^  j-J^g  towus  and  cities. 

(B).     Village  Sanitation. 

83.  Village  Sanitatioji  is  extremely  defective.     All  the  houses 

in  the  villages  are  closely  crowded  up — except 
The  Houses  lack  in  n«ces-    in  the  Amreli  District  and  the  Eani  Mahals 
sary  Ventilation.  ^f  the  Naosari  District.     They  are  ill-venti- 

lated; they  do  not  have  windows  at  the  back 
or  on  the  side-walls.  Inside,  they  are  dark  and  in  some  of  the- 
houses,  even  during  noon-time  it  is  difficult  to  see  without  lamp 
light.  There  are  no  outlets  or  chimneys  for  smoke.  In  many 
places,'  men  and  cattle  live  together  and  the  whole  house  is  full  of 
filth.  These  houses  were  designed  two  or  thre-e  hundred  years  back 
when  life  and  property  was  insecure  and  bands  of  robbers  were 
roaming  about.  Even  though  the  times  have  changed  and  life  and 
property  are  secure  the  old  habits  have  continued. 

84.  Outside  the  houses  in  the  village  itself  there  are  no  good 

roads  nor  is  there  any  conservancy  arrange- 
No  Sweeper  Service.  Water  meut.  Evciy  village  lias  on  its  Servants 
supply  is  defective.  gt^ff  a  fcw  swecpers    (Bhaugis),  but  they  are 

mostly  used  as  messengers  and  labourers. 
They  sweep  the  streets  only  at  long  intervals.  One  other  ntiisance 
is  that  of  manure  pits  which  are  situated   too   near   the  dwelling 
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liouses.  Thanks  to  tlie  liberal  grant  given  at  the  time  of  His 
Highness'  Silver  Jubilee  that  a  number  of  wells  to  supply  drmk- 
ing  water  have  been  provided  in  several  villages;  but  the  water- 
supply  in  many  villages  is  still  very  defective^ — especially  for  the 
Antyaja  population.  The  newly  established  ^Mahal  l?ancliayats 
are  helping  the  people  by  providing  wells  and  occasionally  clean- 
ing them  out;  still  there  are  several  villages  where  water  supply  is 
not  ample  and  pure. 

85.  In  almost  every  village,  there  are  a  number  of  small  pits 

round  about  the  village  site,  and  all  over  the 
The  People  are  tormented    railway  liucs  there  are  a  number  of  borrow 

by    Malaria    and    Mosquitoes  i  i  , 

in  October  and  November,  pits  where  stomi  Avater  stagnates  and  breeds 
mosquitoes  which  spread  JMalaria  all  over 
the  country.  Just  about  the  time  the  Kharif  harvest  has  to  be 
..gathered  in  October  and  November  a  large  number  of  population 
is  always  down  with  fever  which  sometimes  rages  so  high  tliat  the 
cultivators  as  well  as  their  labourers  are  unable  to  work  and  the 
■crop  is  ruined. 

86.  During  epidemics,  no  medical    help    is    available.       No 

special  agenc}^  has  been  3^et  created  to  deal 
No  Medical  help  available,    ^yith   them.      Even    in    ordinary    times,    no 

Village    Sanitation    is  t       i         •  i      •  -i    i  i  ,         ,      tV        i 

neglected.  medical    aid    IS    available    except   at    Head 

Quarters  of  the  Talukas.  As  a  rule,  the 
villages  are  dirty  and  ugly  in  appearance  and  in  several  places 
with  a  number  of  tumbled  down  houses  in  all  stages  of  progress, 
serving  as  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes  and  reptiles.  Cactus 
and  other  bushes  close  to  the  houses  are  a  nuisance  and  accommo- 
date all  sorts  of  filth.  In  fact,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  village 
•sanitation  has  been  neglected  and  there  is  nothing  like  sanitary 
service. 

(G)  Town  Sanitation. 

87.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  conditions  in  the  towns 

and  cities,  we  do  meet  with  slightly  better 
°in  Towns^'^*  """  couditions.  All  the  towns  have  Vishishta 
Panchayats  or  Municipalities  and  they  are 
■expected  to  look  after  their  sanitation.  Though  their  work  is  noi 
perfect,  they  render  a  great  service  in  sanitary  matters.  Roads 
are  swept  and  filth  is  removed  to  a  safe  distance.  Water  supply 
is  also  looked  after.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Water 
Works  at  Pattan,  Kathore,  Sinore,  Bhadran  and  Sojitra.  Surveys 
have  been  completed  for  the  same  at  Sidhpur,  Naosari,  Mehsana, 
Vyara,  Visnagar  and  Amreli.  A  drainage  scheme  has  been 
prepared  for  Bhadran.  Schemes  for  town-planning  have  been 
prepared  for  Baroda,  Naosari,  Petlad,  Sinore,  Kathore,  Mehsana, 
Kalol,  Nar,  Vyara  and  Songhad ;  though  much  is  done,  the  sanitary 
service  is  still  defective  and  requires  much  improvement.  Houses 
in  the  city  are  ill-ventilated  and  in  many  places  are  very  crowded. 
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88.  Almost  all  the  towns  have  dispensaries.     There  are  60 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries.    Hospitals    and   Dispensaries    in    the     State 

and  their  maintenance  •,•  ^       «-r->        r..-/-^  /-.^  '^^.^^^ 

expenses.  mamtanied  at  a  cost  of  Es.  3,o8,98i . 

89.  Thoiigli  an  agency  has  been  created  for  sanitary  improve- 
sanitary     Service     is    not     Hicnts  in  the  towns,  still  the  servic6  is  not 

•effective.   Improvements  are    effective.    There  are  numcrous  improvements 

necessary.  ^^-jj   j^g^eSSary. 

(D)  Steps  taken  by  the  State. 

90.  Xow.  let  us  examine  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  State 
Various  steps  taken  by  the    ^o  improvc    the  Sanitary    condition    of    the 

state    to    improve    the    Sani-       ,  i        -n 

tary  condition.  towus  and  Villages. 

91.  rrii)r     to     1881,     when     His     Highness     the     Maharaja 

took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  there 

Sanitary    condition    before  i-  i  .     ^      •    ,  ,-,  ,  -- 

,881.  '^lid    not,    exist    any    Government    sanitary 

service  except  in  the  City  of  Baroda  where 
roads  were  constructed  and  watered  and  filth  removed  at  State  cost. 
The  other  towns  and  villages  made  their  own  arrangements  and 
anyhow  managed  as  best  as  they  could.  Every  town  and  village 
had  its  band  of  sweepers,  who  performed  such  service  as  the  people 
demanded  of  them. 

92.  In  1892,  the  Mimicipal  Act  was  passed  and  Municipalities 

were  created,  but  the  expenses  of  manage- 
passing   of   the    Municipal     ^q^-^^  ^yg^g  p^id  by    Government.     In   1905, 

Act.      The   number   of    Mum-       .,         ^^        .    .^    ^.^ .     ^  -i,     t       ,  , 

cipaiities  and  vishishta  Pan-  the  Municipalities  were  permitted  to  tax 
chayats  and  their  income,  themselves  and  manage  their  ou^i  affairs. 
Under  the  present  Act,  there  are  10  Munici- 
palities and  32  Vishishta  Panchayats  with  an  aggregate  income 
of  Rs.  9,44,070. 

93.  For   the  village   areas,   Village   Pancha3'at3   were   esta- 

blished in  1903  and  there  were  in  1917-18, 

^  Pancha^aTs-a^^wor^ii^^**     -'^^^  '^^^^^  Pauchayats  Working  in  the  State. 
machinery.  Besides  the  Judicial    and    Police    functions 

assigned  to  them  they  are  expected  to  look 
after  village  sanitation  and  the  prevention  of  epidemics.  Thougli 
a  working  machinery  has  been  created  to  look  after  rural  sanita- 
tion, for  want  of  funds  and  for  want  of  a  staff  to  train  the  local 
leaders,  even  the  simplest  sanitary  needs  are  neglected. 

94.  Besides  the  Municipalities  and  the  Panchayats,  a  Sani- 

tary   Department    has    been    created    since 
''"'"''Department"'""''''      1891  and  a  Sanitary  Code  prepared  for  its 
guidance.      The   Sanitary   Department   con- 
sists of — 

(1)  Administrative  Agency; 

(2)  Executive  Agency ;  and 

(3)  Subordinate  Agency. 
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95.  The  Administrative  Agency  consists  of  the  Head  of  the 

Department,  whoever  may  be  appointed,  and 
^TnS""of°^hrsa;uar;*    ^!'^  Sanitary  Commissioner  as  his  assistant. 
Department.  The  Executive  Agency  consists  of  the  Muni- 

cipalities and  thei  Vishishta  and  Village 
Panchayats.  The  subordinate  staff  consist  of  four  District  Sanitary 
and  Vaccination  Inspectors  and  a  number  of  Taluka  Vaccinators. 

96.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  is  a  purel}^  Advisory  Officer. 

He  has    to  visit    towns    and    villages    and 
The  Sanitary  Commissioner    advise  the  local   authorities    on    Sanitation. 
is  an  Advisory  Officer.       jj^,  j^^s  no  authority  over  them  nor  has    he 
any  staff  of  his  own  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments where  necessary. 

97.  The  present  work  of  the  Sanitary  Department  is  confined  to 

(a)    the  inspection  of   the   birtli    and    deatli 
registers  in  towns  and  villages : 
"^f'  the^LnL^*"  ^^^     supervision  over  the  work  done  by   the 

Department.  Vaccinators;  and 

(c)  the  inspection  of  the  towns  and  villages 
and  the  rendering  of  such  advice  as  is 
possible. 

98.  The  executive  work,  as  stated  above,  is  carried  out  by  the 
The  executive  work.         Municipalities  and  the  Panchayats. 

99.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Sanitary  Department  comes 

working    expenditure    of  ^O  Rs.    11,036-3-5    (1917-18). 

the     Sanitary     De>  '  ^  ' 

partment. 

100.  Besides  the  creation  of  the  Department,  Rules  for  the 

Regulation  of  Public  Health  (Arogysk 
""fnS  Ttf  exe"cutio''J.'^"'      Rakshan  Niyam)   have  been   passed    (1901) 

which  lay  down  minute  observations  to  be 
followed  by  the  people.  These  are  applied  to  30  villages  and  the 
Revenue  Circle  Inspectors  are  expected  to  see  to  their  execution. 
The  only  important  work  done  in  the  villages  under  these  rules  is 
the  isolation  of  the  manure-pits  (Ukardas)  in  some  of  the  villages. 
In  other  respects,  the  work  is  inefficient. 

101.  In  1910,  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  His  Highness 

the  Maharaia  Saheb     to  inquire  as    to  "(1) 

Vitaiity    Commission    and    its  i      -i  xi  i         •       i  j-i.-  p  J.^        j'jy„_ 

whether  the  physical  condition  of  the  ditter- 

scope    of    work.  ,  ^  y.  i   •       ,       •       • 

ent  classes  of  his  subjects  is  improving  or 
deteriorating;  (2)  whether  they  get  sufficient  and  nutritious  food; 
and  (3)  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of 
food  and  if  so,  what  it  should  be''.  By  a  subsequent  order 
"the  Commission  was  asked  to  investigate  the  whole  problem  of 
the  vitality  of  the  people".    It  was  further  ordered  that 

"The  legitimate  objects  which  the  investigation  should  serve 
are:  — 

(1)  The  prolongation  of  the  average  duration  of  life,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  comparatively  high  death-rate 
which  at  present  prevails. 
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(2)  The  conservation  of  the  physical  energy  of  the  people 
which  may  lead  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
working  capacity. 

"In  pursuing  their  investigation,  His  Highness  wishes  the 
following  subjects  to  be  studied:  — 

(1)  The  prevalence  of  Disease  in  the  State^ — 

(a)  Infectious  and  contagious  disease. 

(b)  Serious  illness  arising  from    other    causes  either    of 
hereditary  or  of  environment. 

(c)     Minor  ailments  which  may  be   reduced   with   care. 
"In  all  cases,  practical  recommendations  should  be  submitted, 
having  special  relation  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  East. 

(2)  The  Birth  and  Death-rates  of  the  State — 

(a)     Adult  and  infant  mortality;  the  proportion  between 
the  number  of  deaths. 

(6)     The  number  of  deaths  due  to  (1)  infectious    disease ; 
(2)  other  illness ;  (3)  accidents ;  and  (4)  old  age. 

(c)  The  difference  between  the  death-rato  in  Urban  and 
Rural  districts. 

(d)  Difference  between  the  death-rate  among  the  poor  and 
the  well-to-do. 

In  this  connection  His  Highness  especially  wishes  to  leam  the 
particular  causes  which  resulted  in  depopulation  during  the  famine 
year,  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population.  He  suggests 
that  it  should  be  ascertained  how  far  this  decrease  was  due  to — 

(1)  Cases  of  actual  starvation. 

(2)  Attendant  disease. 

(3)  Possible  migration. 

"  In  this  inquiry,  reference  will  probably  have  to  be  made  to 
statistics  drawn  up  in  British  India  where  the  same  causes  must 
have  been  operative. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  the  Home;  their  bearing  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  Community." 

102.  The  Vitality  Commission  made  a  special  enquiry  except 

of  the  fact  of  the  deterioration  of  the  piiy- 
Encruiry  and  the  investiga-      gique  of  the  people,    for  which  no  data  were 

tion  made  by  the  Vita-  ^  i     •  i.-        i.     i     ,i  i      i  r, 

lity  Commission.  available  and  investigated  the  whole  prob- 

lem of  health  and  disease  and  submitted  a 
number  of  recommendations,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  in 
Appendix  X. 

103.  A  part  of  the  recommendations  made  are  carried  out  but 

a  maior  portion  still  remains  unattended  to. 

Many    recommendations    are        .      t    7        <.    ,i  t     ,•  •     ^  l 

not  still  attended  to.         ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  recommendatious     carried  out 
and  partly  carried  out  b}'  the  Sanitary  De- 
partment is  given  in  Appendix  XI. 
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104.  For  tlie  treatment  of    diseases,     a  Medical  Department 

was  or<T;anised  in     1876-77.     It  has  now  60 

Medical  Department  and  ,,  •,   -,  ,         -,,■  i-")  /'/'O 

^   1^  llospitals      and      Dispensaries.  4oo,ul)0 

patients  were  treated  in  1917-18.  A  scliemo 
for  the  extension  of  medical  relief  in  the  State  is  under  considera- 
tion. For  treatment  of  Malaria,  an  increasing  grant  is  given  for 
froe  distribution  of  qninino  in  villages.  In  1917-18,  Rs.  3,000 
were  sanctioned  for  the  purpose. 

105.  A  course  of  Home  Hygiene  has  been  mtroduced  in  tho 
«„-,„   u„„io„o  h=.c   i,oo«      higher  stan'dards  of  the     Primary   Schools 

Home     Hygiene    has     been  ~  .  •/ 

introduced    in    the  and  lectures  in  the  same  subjects  are    benig 

Primary  Schools.  delivered  in  a  few  towns. 

106.  These  activities  have  no  doubt  produced  some  good  effect. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  following  figures 
Results  of  all  the  activities:     that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  gone  down  tc 

Some  reduction   in   the  ,        ,  n-"       i  xi  ?   i-i  i.       • 

death  rate.  some  extent.      1 0-day    the  mortality  rate  m 

the  Baroda  State  is  the  least  in  India  except- 
ing that  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  However,  the  death-rate  is  yet 
comparatively  high,  specially  when  we  compare  the  statistics  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  it  must  be  the  endeavour  of  the  State  to 
reduce  it  still  further. 


Year. 

Total  Deaths. 

Ilatio. 

1 

2 

3 

l!)01-02         

57,898 

29.6 

1002-03         

61,718 

31.6 

1903-04         

64,892 

33.2 

1904-05         

48,227 

24.7 

1905-00         

46,221 

23.7 

1906-07         

64,112 

32.8 

1907-08         

47,730 

24.4 

1908-09         

42,703 

21.9 

1909-10        

44,536 

22.8 

1910-11         

50,531 

24.9 

1911-12        

45,850 

22.6 

1912-13 

52,660 

25.9 

1913-14'       

50,552 

24.9 

1914-15         

40,317 

22.0 

1915-10         

47,582 

23.4 

1910-17         

54,205 

26.7 

1917-18         

81,188 

39.9 

107.     From  this     discussion,     it  will  be  seen  (1)   that     some 
Summary  of   Progress  In      arrangements   are  made      for   sanitary   im- 


Sanitation 

(2) 


provements  of  the  towns ; 
that  no  satisfactory  arrangement  is  made  for  village- 
sanitation;  the  agency  of  Village  Panchayat  has  not 
undertaken  any  work; 

so 


(3)  that  110  agency  has  been  created  to  deal  with  epi- 
demics—agency that   might  automatically  be  put  in 

motion— when  any  opidemic  breaks  forth; 

(4)  that  no  medical  aid  has  been  provided  for  the  village 
people  near  their  iiomes; 

(5)  that  the  Sanitary  Department  of  tiie  State  is  the  most 
neglected  Department  and  it  is  the  least  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  sanitation ;  that 
the  State  expenditure  on  sanitary  improvements  of 
the  people  is  very  insignificant;  and 

((3j  that  no  adequate  steps  have  been  taken  for  teaching 
people  Home  and  Personal  H3'giene  except  in  a  few 
towns. 

(E).   Ways   and    Means. 

108.  Under  the  existing  organisation,  the  executive  work  for 

sanitation  has  been  entrusted"'to  local  autho- 
■Dcficiency  of  funds  for  sani-  rities — to  the  Municipalities  and  the  Pan - 
tary  purposes  in  villages.  chayats.  The  ^Municipalities  and  the 
Vishishta  Panchayats  raise  their  own  funds 
for  sanitary  service  but  the  villages  had  till  recently  no  special 
funds  of  their  own  except  the  contribution  they  may  receive  from 
the  Taluka  Panchayat  out  of  the  Local  Cess,  for  any  sps.rial  work 
such  as  the  construction  or  the  repair  of  a  well  or  Chowra;  Govern- 
ment have  assigned  to  them  some  local  incomes  such  as  the  proceeds 
of  fruit  trees  on  waste  lands  etc.,  and  have  also  empowered  them 
to  impose  Local  Cesses  with  the  sanction  of  Government.  When 
full  advantage  is  taken  of  these  concessions.  Village  Panchayats 
will  have  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  necessary  sanitary 
arrangements. 

109.  Since  the  executive  work  has  been  delegated  to  the  local 

authorities  the  function  *of  the  Central  Gov- 
The  present  circumstances     ernmcnt  and  of  the     Sauitarv  Department 

do   not   allow   any   pro-  i-,-,i  \    ^       •     •    j.       j.-  -r\  t  l     ■ 

gress  to  be  made  which  IS  the  Administrative  Department  m 

in  sanitation.  sucli    matters    is    purely     advisory.     With 

limited  funds  at  their  disposal,  the  local 
authorities  are  not  in  a  position  to  fully  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  ideas 
or  the  agency  that  come  in  the  way  but  the  lack  of  funds.  When 
we  consider  this  problem,    three  different  ways  suggest  to  us:  — 

(1)  The  levy  of  extra  taxes ; 

(2)  The  contribution  from  the  State;  and 

(3)  The  contribution  of  personal  labour  of  the  people 
themselves. 

We  will  consider  all  these  methods  and  see  how  far    they  are 
practical. 
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(1).  Levy  of  Extra  Taxes. 

110.  For  the  ordinary  expenses  of  sanitary  work,  it  is  quite 
L«vy  of  extra  taxes  would   reasonable  that  the  locality  benefitted  should 

be  burdensome.  ^aise  its  own  tuuds.     But  ill  Order  that  it 

may  do  so,  some  sort  of  encouragement  and 
help  is  necessary.  In  order  that  tlie  village  people  may  take  the 
benefit  of  self-taxation,  the  State  should  announce  the  policy  of 
grant-in-aid  in  co-operation  with  the  Local  Boards  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  libraries — that  is,  when  a  village  is  willing  to  raise  Rs.  100 
by  means  of  a  special  sanitary  cess  a  like  contribution  may  be 
given  by  the  Local  Boards  as  well  as  by  the  State.  The  village 
contribution  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  labour.  In  this  way,  if 
proper  propagandist  work  is  done  by  the  Sanitarj^  Department,  a 
number  of  villages  may  be  found  to  raise  funds. 

111.  Government  should  place  a  decent  amount  with  the  Sani- 

tary Commissioner  for  the  purpose  and  the 
Government  and  the  Local      Local  Boards  also  should  be  requested  to  set 

Boards  should  set  apart  j^im  -i~>i  t  ^       •      ^■ 

equal    sums    for  apart  a  like  sum.     Kules  may  be  made  mdi- 

sanitary  purposes.  Gating  the  line  of  work     to  be  undertaken 

out  of  this  fund  and  proper  supervision 
.  should  also  be  kept  by  the  Sanitary  Department  that  the  money  is 
spent  for  the  object  specified  in  the  grant.  We  think  that  by  this 
method  most  of  the  villages  may  be  induced  to  make  a  few  improve- 
ments. 

(2).     Contribution  from  the  State. 

112.  Besides  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  contribution  as  men- 

tioned above  the  State  should    undertake  all 

The      Government      should         ,i  p  i      ;  •  •  i         •  a  j. 

piace  a  large  sum  with        the  expenses    of  combatiug    epidemics.       At 
the  Sanitary  Depart-         present,  tlic  duty  has  been  entrusted  to  local 
"*"  epidemics.    ^  authorities,  though  in  special  cases,  the  State 

does  take  special  measures.  As  we  haye 
seen  before,  the  local  authorities  except  the  large  Municipalities 
have  not  enough  funds  to  carry  out  their  ordinary  sanitary  nmrk 
and  therefore,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  take  all  the  necessary 
measures  in  case  of  epidemics ;  with  the  result  that  when  epidemics 
break  forth  there  are  hundreds  of  villages  that  do  not  receive  any 
help.  Therefor,  we  propose  that  the  treatment  of  epidemics  should 
be  recognised  as  the  State's  function.  The  co-operation  and  where 
possible,  monetary  help  may  be  demanded  from  the  local  authorities 
and  their  agency  may  be  fully  utilized;  but  the  State  should  supply 
the  superior  staff  and  extra  expenses.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
policy,  better  work  would  be  done  and  hundreds  of  lives  would  be 
saved  that  are  being  lost  without  any  medical  aid.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  large  sum  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sanitarv 
Department  which  should  be  permitted  to  engage  temporary  medi- 
cal and  other  staff  when  required. 
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113.     At  the  same  time,  the  sweeper     service  in  the  villages 
should  be  improved.       At  present,  the  Stato 

The    State    should      maintain  n        i    i    »  n  ^  j   i      xt-      m  •  i 

well-paid  Bhangis  in  the        P'^vs  Ks.  1-12-0  por  head  to  the  Bhangis  and 
"'"ages-  maintains  a  few  in     every  village.     These 

people  do  get  some  remuneration  from  the 
village  people  in  the  form  of  cooked  food  and  clothing,  but  on  the 
whole,  they  are  badly  provided  for  and  do  not  devote  their  whole 
time  to  village  work  with  the  result  that  the  work  is  badly  done. 
In  place  of  the  present  arrangement,  we  would  propose  that  the 
amount  now  spent  by  the  State  on  village  Bhangi  staff,  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  village  Panchayats  and  from  their  own  income 
and  grant  recommended  (in  para  144),  they  be  required  to  engage 
a  well-paid  and  full-time  Bhangi  staff. 


(3)     Contribution  of  Personal  Labour  of  the  People. 

114.  Wliere  people  cannot  pay  in  cash,  they  can  contribute 
in  their  own  labour.  In  a  poor  country  where 
Contribution  of  personal  all  the  ucccssary  fuuds  could  uot  be  raised 
necessar'y!*"*'*  '*  by  meaus  ol  cesscs  or  taxes,  the  people  must 
contribute  their  own  labour,  for  such  im- 
provements as  are  possible.  The  village  people  cannot  sweep  pub- 
lic roads  (for  which  needful  staff  must  bo  paid  for),  but  they  can 
clean  roads  in  front  of  their  houses ;  they  can  repair  village  roads, 
fill  up  pools  of  water,  clear  useless  bushes  and  hedges,  clear  up 
dilapidated  houses,  repair  village  wells  and  tanks  and  carry  out 
many  other  works  of  public  utility.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
old  days  when  the  Central  Government  did  not  interfere  in  the  vil- 
lage administration  the  village  community  was  expected  to  carry 
out  its  own  village  work  and  most  of  the  improvements  were  made 
by  the  people  themselves.  But  since  the  assumption  of  all  the 
administrative  functions  by  the  State,  this  old  practice  in  most  of 
the  villages  has  been  suspended  and  the  people  always  expect  the 
Government  to  carry  out  even  the  most  unimportant  improvements. 
This  mischief,  therefore,  must  be  remedied;  and  the  civic  con- 
science of  the  people  must  be  aroused  and  they  should  be  taught  to 
be  self-reliant  in  all  matters  of  local  improvements.  Even  in  ad- 
vanced countries  like  America,  this  method  of  doing  public  work, 
such  as  the  construction  of  State  roads,  has  been  introduced  and 
every  citizen  cheerfully  gives  his  own  labour  or  its  equivalent  in 
cash.  In  India,  in  the  Mysore  State,  this  system  is  being  tried  and 
its  results  may  be  watched  with  interest.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  suggestion,  a  schedule  of  works  to  be  done  by  the  public  them- 
selves should  be  prepared  for  villages  and  the  people  may  be 
persuaded  to  carry  them  out.  If  the  people  are  made  to  take  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  their  own  surroundings  and  if  they 
once  realise  the  benefits,  they  may  be  trusted  to  carry  it  out  after- 
wards without  any  external  help. 
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(F).   Recommendations. 

115.     Thcrofnre,   tlio   Gnvornmont      should      place  some   mom 

money    at     tlu'     (lisi»()sal     (jf     the     Sanitary 

More     money     should     be    ] )e})artmeiit  aiicl  slioulcl  provide  well-trained 

'•'Carren?\r'V;r        ^^^^^  t*>  curry  out  State-uide  programme    of 

covernment.  sauitary  propaganda.     Any  money  spent  for 

tliis  work  will  repay  in  increased  vitality  of 

the  people  and  the  couse([iicnt  economic  gain, 

11(5.     Besides  the  provision  of  additional  funds  and    the  adop- 

other  recommendations.        ^''^"  ''^  ^^  sauitary    propaganda,     we  would 
suggest  some  more  measures  to  be  adopted: 

(1)  In  some  of  the  villages  the  houses  are  very  much 
crowded,  the  village-site  being  very  small.  Rules 
have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Gamthan  but 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  ac<[uire  land  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  land  for 
building  houses  and  it  should  see  that  the  population 
gets  the  land  easily.  Therefore,  some  easy  procedure 
should  be  found  out.  We  propose  that  a  Committee 
of  5 — (1)  the  Suba,  (2)  the  Executive  Engineer,  (3) 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  and  (4-5)  two  leaders  from 
the  village— should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  proposals 
regarding  the  extension  of  village  sites.  All  applica- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  Gamthan  should  be 
entrusted  to  it  and  its  decision  should  be  final. 
Unless  some  such  Committee  is  appointed,  it  is  not 
likely  that  these  rules  will  be  given  effect  to. 

(2)  A  few  model  villages  in  different  localities  should  be 
constructed  to  serve  as  object  lessons.  When  new 
hamlets  are  to  be  built,  plans  should  be  supplied  by 
the  Sanitary  Department.  Recently  a  special  Town 
Planning  Officer  has  been  appointed  in  the  Panchayat 
Department  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

(3)  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  Personal  and 
Domestic  Hj^giene.  The  houses  in  the  villages  are 
very  badl}^  constructed.  The  people  themselves  are 
hopelessly  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  hygiene. 
ThcTe  is  a  heavy  mortality  among  the  children  below 
five.  To  remove  the  ignorance  and  to  teach  the  people 
the  more  hygienic  methods  of  living,  sustained  propa- 
gandist Avork  should  be  done  and  an  adequate  but 
well-trained  staff'  should  be  given  to  the  Sanitary 
Department.  Trained  Nurses  and  Midwives  should 
be  provided  and  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
train  the  local  Dais. 

(4)  The  existing  arrangements  for  medical  relief  are 
inadequate  and  more  dispensaries  shoidd  be  opened  in 
all  the  larger  and  central  villages.     We  understand 
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that  proposals  are  before  Government  for  the  provi- 
sion of  some  more  dispensaries  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  provided  in  larger  numbers. 
(5)  The  Sanitary  Department  should  be  strengthened  and 
more  staft'  and  funds  siioud  be  given  to  it  to  carry  out 
the  improvements  mentioned  above.  It  must  also  be 
ready  to  do  some  work  itself  by  way  of  demonstration, 
by  the  organisation  of  a  "clearing  up  day"  and  such 
other  measures.  It  must  organise  exhibitions,  demon- 
strations, lectures  and  publish  literature— efforts 
directed  towards  the  awakening  of  the  sanitar}'-  con- 
science of  the  people  and  the  training  of  the  local 
leaders  to  carry  out  th&  work  with  the  State  aid. 

11 7.     The  sanitary  and  medical  problem  is  of  such  a  great 

magnitude   that   no  efforts    could    be    consi- 

Every  effort  sfiouid  be  made    dercd  as  too  mucli.     If  the  people  wcre  only 

*r-H'"t!*H'*!f.  "^"k.21!         taught  and  were    made    to    carry    out    the 

and    medical    problem  .        ~  .  n  tt  a 

of  the  State.  mstructious  givcu  in  the  excellent     Arogya 

Rakshana  Xiyam"  prepared  by  the  State  for 
villages.  Baroda  villages  would  be  models  of  cleanliness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AGRICULTURE. 

(A).     Preliminary   Considerations. 

118.  In  the  preceding  two  chapters  we    have   discussed   tw* 
important  subiects  of  Education  and  Sanna- 

Importance    of    Agriculture.       ,.  ,  •;.  ,    ■,      i>  ,,  ,  ,-  r 

tion.  As  mentioned  beiore,  the  education  of 
the  masses  and  the  sanitary  improvement  of  their  living  are  pre- 
requisites for  a  steady  and  comprehensive  economic  development. 
Now  we  shall  take  up  all  the  important  economic  problems  begin- 
ning with  agriculture,  which  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
State.  In  this  chapter,  we  propose  to  discu-s  Agriculture  under  two 
heads: — (1)  Agriculture  as  an  industry  and  (2)  Agriculture  as  a 
mode  of  life.  The  life  of  the  rural  population  is  dependent  upon 
agriculture  as  an  industry ;  and  the  mode  of  living  and  the  problems 
connected  therewith  are  of  such  importance  that  they  require 
special  consideration.  Rural,  social  and  administrative  problems 
are  by  their  very  nature  peculiar  and  should  be  studied  in  their 
various  aspects. 

119.  During  the  last  60  j-ears,  momentous  changes  have  been 
Changes  in  Agriculture.       goiug  Oil  ill  tile  agricultural  iiidustry  of   the 

isi  stage.  State.    When  w^e  study  the  economic  history 

of  the  State  we  come  across  four  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  The  first  was  the  period  before  the  reign  of  His  High- 
ness the  Maharaja  Khanderao.  Before  1856,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  State  was  comparatively  small  and  the  land  available 
for  cultivation  was  abundant.  The  administration  of  the  Talukas 
was  entrusted  to  Eevenue  Farmers  and  the  villages  paid  their  taxes 
to  the  State  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  kind.  There  was  perfect  village 
autonomy  and  the  State  interference  in  the  village  affairs  was  non- 
existent. There  were  no  railways  and  the  crops  were  raised  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  population.  With  the  exception  of  the 
occasional  misrule  of  the  Kamavisdars  (Revenue  Farmers)  and  the 
political  disturbance,  the  villages  lived  their  own  self-contained 
life. 

120.  The  second  period  began  in  1856,  with  the  rule  of  His 
The    second      eriod— the     Highiiess  the  Maharaja  Khanderao  and  end- 
period  of  reconstruction.       cd  witli  1898,  the  date  of  the  historic  famine 

of  the  last  century.  It  was  a  period  of  pro- 
gress. The  system  of  Revenue  Farmers  was  abolished  and  in  its 
stead  the  Ryotwari  system  of  land  assessment  and  holdings  was 
organised.  With  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  and  with  the 
abundance  and  regularity  of  rainfall,  the  population  increased  and 
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prospered.  The  State  also  took  various  measures  to  help  the  people. 
Eailways  were  opened,  roads  were  built,  water  courses  to  drain  off 
excess  waters  were  constructed,  educational  institutions  were 
opened — in  fact,  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done  by  a  civilized 
Government  during  the  period  of  construction  and  organization  was 
commenced — and  the  end  of  the  last  century  found  the  people  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  condition. 

121.  The  third  period  began  with  the  historic  famine  of  1899. 
_.  ^    ,     .     „   .  ^      It  was  countrywide  and    it  extended    in    its 

The   third— Famine   Period.  1^,1  i     i         p  t     i-  tj. 

scope  nearly  to  the  whole  of  India.  It  came 
at  a  time  when  the  people  and  the  State  were  the  least  prepared. 
The  years  between  1878  and  1898  were  so  good  that  the  warnings 
^iven  to  the  country  by  the  Famine  Commission  of  1878  were 
neglected  and  the  great  famine  found  both  the  people  and  the  State 
tne  least  ready  to  meet  it,  with  the  result  that  the  State  lost  about 
one^ fifth  of  its  population  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  other 
properties.  During  the  years  that  followed  till  1912,  there  were  a 
few  famines  but  not  very  acute.  Both  the  people  and  the  State 
learned  great  lessons.  The  extravagance  of  the  people  bom  of  the 
old  prosperous  days  was  checked  and  they  learned  to  be  thrifty 
though  the  huge  debts  incurred  during  the  previous  period  hung 
round  their  neck  like  a  mill-stone.  No  special  progress  in  agricul- 
ture was  made  during  this  period  which  may  be  characterised  as 
the  famine  period.    The  result  appeared  in  the  period  that  followed. 

122.  The  last  period  began  from  1912.     Since  then,  the  rain- 

fall has  been  abundant  and  the  seasons,    on 

The     last    period.     Progress.        ,  ,      i        „    .    t  i        rrw  „^^^n 

tlie  whole,  fairly  good.  There  was  one  small 
famine  in  1915-16  but  it  was  very  nxiid  and  local.  The  recent 
famine  of  1918-19,  though  its  results  are  not  vet  accurately  esti- 
mated, operated  throughout  this  State  as  also  over  a  large  part  of 
India.  The  acute  scarcity  of  rains  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
prices  of  food  and  fodder,  and  both  men  and  cattle  suffered.  _  On 
the  whole,  however,  during  this  period  the  people  partly  regained 
Avhat  they  had  lost  previously.  They  increased  their  holdings  of 
land  and  their  stock  of  cattle ;  the  values  of  land  went  high  and  on 
account  of  the  War  they  realised  good  prices  for  their  crops. 
During  the  previous  periods,  certain  changes  in  the  types  of  agri- 
culture w-ero  observed.  The  crops  were  raised  not  to  meet  the 
dome'stic  needs  of  the  family  but  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
far-off  market — that  is,  more  and  more  commercial  crops  were 
raised  and  this  tendency  got  a  great  stimulus  from  the  War  when 
cotton  prices  soared  high  and  consequently  the  extension  of  cotton 
cultivation  spread  rapidly;  this  tendency  had  developed  so  much 
that  when  ow^ng  to  the  scarcity  of  food-stuffs  in  1918,  the  State 
offered  bounties  for  the  increase  in  the  area  under  food-stuffs,  no 
adequate  response  came  from  the  people.  The  period  may  be  called 
the  period  of  commercialised  agriculture.  The  t\'pe  of  agrictilture 
was  and  is  rapidly  changing.  More  and  more  commercial  crops 
such  as  cotton  are  cultivated.  The  dairies  that  supplied  the  local 
needs  are  supplying  butter  and  cattle  for  a  distant  market.  Now 
the  people  have  to  depend  more  and  more  on  outside  markets    for 
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tlioir  food-stuft's  and  consequentl3^  their  habits  and  thoir  mode  of 
lifo  have  been  iiiiderf^oing  a  rapid  change.  Labour  has  been  made- 
more  mobile  and  it  is  rapidly  getting  scarce  everywhere.  Labour- 
saving  appliances  such  as  oil-engines  and  pumps  have  been  intro- 
duced but  their  number  is  still  small.  A  land  hunger  has  beeit 
created  and  all  the  available  cultivable  waste  has  been  taken  up 
and  cultivaterl  with  cotton.  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  have  been 
started  to  tinance  agriculture  but  their  number  is  still  small  and 
their  resources  limited.  Among  the  people  themselves,  a  spirit  of 
self -reliance  is  growing  and  they  show  a  readiness  to  introduce 
improvements  in  agriculture  provided  they  are  well-considered  and 
of  a  sure  value.  In  fact,  we  have  come  at  a  stage  when  further 
improvements  are  now  possible  provided  the  State  machinery  is- 
readjusted  to  meet  the  new  requirements. 

We  will  now  examine  the  whole  question  of  agriculture  in 
some  detail  and  suggest  future  line  of  work  that  may  be  possiblor 
to  be  carried  out  for  its  further  development. 


(B)  Technical  or  Scientific  Improvements 
in  Agriculture. 

123.     During  the  last  thirt}^  years,  various  steps  were    taken 
improvements  made  during     by  the  State  to  improvc  the  agriculture  of 
th^  last  thirty  years.         the  State  ou  scientific  lines. 

The  early  efforts  were  confined  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture- 
in  special  and  ordinary  schools.  In  1886-87,  a  special  Agricul- 
tural Vernacular  School  was  started  in  Baroda  and  in  1890,  a 
class  for  training  students  for  the  Bomba}^  University  was  opened 
in  the  Baroda  College.  Besides  these,  courses  in  Agriculture  were 
introduced  in  the  Kala-Bhavan  and  the  Male  Training  College 
for  Teachers  as  well  as  in  the  Dhanka  Boarding  Schools  in  the- 
Naosari  District.  All  these  schools  were  provided  with  small 
farms;  but  the  students  trained  in  the  Schools  and  the  Colleges 
instead  of  following  agriculture  as  a  profession,  sought  Govern- 
ment service  and  thus  the  object  of  opening  them  was  not  realised. 
The}^  were,  therefore,  closed  one  after  another  in  a  few  years. 
Later  on.  however,  in  about  1904,  courses  in  agriculture  were- 
introduced  in  the  Male  Training  College  for  Teachers  and  in  the- 
Patel  Boarding  School  at  Amreli ;  but  they,  too,  did  not  achieve 
any  better  result  and  had  to  be  abolished.  In  1916,  a  special 
school  for  the  training  of  the  boys  of  the  farmers  was  opened  at 
Jagudan  and  later  on  transferred  to  Baroda:  but  the  school  had  to 
be  closed  as  it  failed  to  attract  sufficient  number  of  students.  The- 
training  in  all  these  schools  was  not  based  on  local  conditions  but 
was  more  of  an  academic  nature  and  the  students  trained  therein 
were  not  induced  to  follow  agriculture.  Most  of  them  joined  the- 
schools  with  the  object  of  securing  Government  service  which  was 
easil}^  obtainable. 
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124      Simultaneously     with     the    educational     schemes,     the 
Government    also  adopted   several    measures- 
organisation  of  the  Agricui-    f^y  offoctliinr  iuiprovonu'nts  bv  direct  methods. 

ture    Department    and  l..       i        .  ,     ,       t-i        i  i  i        ^       •         i 

its   work.  btudcnts  wore  sent  to  JLiigland  to  be  tranied 

in  tlie  Royal  College;  of  Agriculture  at 
Cirencester  and  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  farms  and  the 
Department  on  tJioir  return.  During  this  period  of  twenty  years, 
between  1887-1907,  the  OfiHcer  in  charge^  of  the  Department  had 
several  other  duties  to  perform — he  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of 
seven  Departments  as  Assistant  to  tlu>  8ar  SuUa  and  had  to  per- 
form his  duties  under  great  difficulties.  However,  some  experi- 
mental work  was  done.  It  was  mostly  influenced  by  the  line  of 
action  taken  by  the  British  Government  in  India.  The  prevailing 
idea  of  the  time  seemed  to  be  the  wholesale  introduction  of  every- 
thing foreign,  farm  machinery,  varieties  of  crops  and  methods  of 
agriculture,  witiiout  adequate  study  of  local  conditions  and  their 
suitability  to  meet  local  requirements.  Efforts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce exotic  varieties  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar-cane,  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  tobacco,  indigo,  safflower,  potatoes,, 
mulberiy  and  Indian  fruit  trees;  trials  were  made  with  artificial 
manures  on  dry  and  irrigated  crops,  attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce iron  ploughs,  reapers,  cane  crushers,  winnowers,  steam  ploughs^ 
and  other  costly  and  heavy  machinery  and  experiments  were  made 
regarding  tobacco-curing,  cheese-making  and  the  breeding  of 
Australian  sheep.  All  these  measures  were  spasmodic  and  did  not 
produce  a)iy  tangible  results. 

125.  In  1899,  the  great  famine  came    and  the    necessity    for 

taking  some  more  serious  steps  to  improve 
Organisation  of  the  Agricut-    agriculture  was  iucreasiiiglv  felt.     Betvv^een 

ture    Department    In    the  ^  r?r^r\  i    i  r\r\  a  •  '  j.    i 

India  Government.  1900  and  1904,  varjous  measures  w^ere  taken 

by  the  Government  of  India  to  reorganise 
tlieir  Department  of  Agriculture  and  several  experts  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Economic  Botany,  Mycology  and  Entomolog}^  were 
engaged.  An  Imperial  Research  Institute  was  founded  at  Pusa  and 
Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  were  similarly  ^recon- 
structed. To  co-ordinate  their  activities  and  to  can-}'  out  a  weil- 
considered  policy  for  the  whole  of  India,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector- 
Gereral  of  Agriculture  was  created  in  the  Government  of  India. 

126.  Ready    to  follow,  as  far    as  possible,  the    activities    in 

British  India,  Baroda  saw  the  necessity  cf 
Reorganisation  of  the  Agri-     reorganising     its     Ao'riculture     Department 

cultural    Department   in  ,  "        ^r>rwR      ,^  a         •       u.  -r\  j.  t- 

this  state.  and  ni  1909    the    Agriculture    Department, 

which  was  hitherto  considered  as  a  temporary 
Office  in  the  Revenue  Department,  was  given  the  status  of  a  Depart- 
ment and  a  full  time  Director  was  appointed  in  charge  of  it.  To 
guide  and  regulate  the  activities  of  the  Department  the  following 
order  was  passed: — 

"The  State  being  comparatively  a  small  one  offering  a  limited 
scope  for  working  out  a  large  scheme  of  scientific  work  the  best 
course  would  be  to  watch  the  results  obtained  at  the  British 
Institutions  and  particularly  at  those  located  in  our  immediate 
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neighbourhood  and  to  try  to  demonstrate  such  improvements   of 
proved  value  to  the  people  of  the  Raj." 

The  Department  was  placed  directly  under  the  Dewan  for  the 
reason  that  the  Agricultural  interests  should  receive  close  attention 
from  the  Head  of  the  Administration.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  the 
above  policy  was  dictated  by  the  failure  of  the  work  of  tlie  preced- 
ing two  decades.  Later  on,  to  fully  carry  out  the  policy  laid 
down,  arrangement  was  made  for  the  periodical  visits  to  the  Baroda 
Farm  by  the  Officers  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Departments 
of  Agriculture  in  British  India.  From  1908  to  1912,  some  work 
■of  secondary  importance  was  done.  The  Department  had  no  expert 
or  District  staff  and  was  not  expected  to  carry  out  any  special 
research. 

From  1909  to  1912,  the  Department  contniued  to  make  some 
experiments  on  the  Baroda  and  Jagudan  farms.  They  were  either 
the  duplication  or  the  repetition  of  those  carried  on  on  the  British 
Indian  farms.  Various  experiments  with  indigenous  and  exotic 
varieties  of  cotton,  tobacco,  ground-nuts,  wheat  and  some  garden 
crops  were  made.  Besides  these,  experiments  in  artificial,  green, 
farm  yard  and  village  waste  manures  and  in  tillage  with  iron 
ploughs,  harrows  and  various  other  implements  were  also  tried. 
Honorary  correspondents  were  appointed  and  special  encourage- 
ments were  given  for  the  supply  of  improved  implements  below 
cost.  But  all  these,  excepting  those  of  ground-nut,  green  manuring 
and  iron  ploughs,  did  not  give  the  desired  results. 

127.  It  was  in  1912  that  a  new  spirit  came  over  the  Depart- 
ment. Dewan  Bahadur  V.  M.  Samarth 
''lseTuTl\tu7."n!P      rejoined  Baroda  service  as  Amatya  in  that 

ers  between  1912  year  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Commerce, 

^"^  "^^"  Agriculture  and   Co-operative   Departments, 

besides  the  Revenue  and  other  Departments.  His  wide  experience 
of  the  State,  his  great  administrative  abilities  and  his  keen  desire 
for  the  Economic  Development  of  the  State  all  contributed 
towards  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  a  progressive  policy  in  the 
Department.  The  officers  of  the  Revenue  Department  and  the 
District  Boards  also  full  heartedh^  co-operated  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  its  efforts  to  introduce  improvements  in 
agriculture.  Our  colleague  Rao  Bahadur  Govindbhai  H.  Desai; 
as  Suba  of  the  Kadi  District,  set  an  excellent  example  for  imita- 
tion in  other  Districts  by  whole  heartedly  associating  with 
the  Director  of  Agriculture  in  his  efforts  for  agricultural 
improvements.  An  Agricultural  Association  with  over  1,200 
members  was  first  formed  in  the  Kadi  District,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Baroda  District.  The  Kadi  District  Local  Board  was 
persuaded  to  set  apart  a  small  sum  for  helping  cattle  shows  in  each 
Taluka.  Agricultural  shows  were  held  and  the  benefits  of  improv- 
ed implements  practically  demonstrated  at  Jagudan  and  other 
places.  The  novel  idea  of  a  moving  Agricultural  Demonstration 
wals  conceived  by  the  Kadi  Suba  and  put  into  effect  in  1914.  _  A 
wagon  was  hired  from  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  Railway  at  concession 
rates  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  detached  at  each  station  in 
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the  Kadi  District  and  allowed  to  be  detained  for  twenty-four  hours. 
This  interval  was  used  in  arranging  in  the  form  of  an  exhibition 
the  implements,  samples  of  seeds,  etc.,  with  which  the  wagon  was 
loaded.  Lectures  were  given  by  Revenue  Ofificors  and  Inspectors 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  the  practical  use  of  the  im- 
plements was  demonstrated  in  the  nearest  field.  Thousands  of 
cultivators  from  the  neighbouring  villages  to  whom  intimation  of 
the  time  and  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  wagon  had  been  previously 
given,  came  and  benetitted  by  the  show.  Extra  implements  were 
kept  in  stock  and  sold  on  the  spot  at  half  the  cost  price  to  those  who 
wanted  to  purchase  them.  Leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  various  sub- 
jects such  as  the  advantages  of  raising  lucerne  f(jdder,  improving 
cattle  breeding,  enlarging  holdings,  etc.,  were  published  and  freely 
distributed  both  by  the  Kadi  District  Panchayat  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department.  In  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  there  was  never  a  time  when  it  came  in  such 
close  contact  with  the  farmers  as  it  did  between  1912  and  1915. 
No  better  co-operation  could  have  been  desired. 

128.  As  a  result,   several  important  improvements  were  in- 
important      improvements     ^ro^^ced.       Boriug  work  of  the  Department 

were  introduced.  was  extended  and     nearly  400  wells     were 

bored  in  a  few  3^ears,  but  its  further  develop- 
meait  was  checked  by  the  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  the  stores  and 
Government  advances.  About  500  iron  ploughs  were  introduced 
and  have  b}^  now  established  their  usefulness.  Speciall}^  selected 
seeds  of  Surati  cotton  and  dry  varieties  of  ground-nuts  were  exten- 
sively introduced.  Poona  and  Mauritius  varieties  of  sugar-cane 
and  improved  method  of  boiling  cane-juice  by  the  Poona  process 
were  also  made  popular.  Superior  varieties  of  rice  and  seedlings 
of  fruit-trees  were  distributed  in  Kadi  and  Baroda  Districts.  A 
large  amount  was  given  as  Tagavi  to  instal  punlps  and  oil-engines 
for  irrigation.  In  fact,  good  substantial  work  was  done  toward*? 
popularising  improved  methods  in  agriculture. 

129.  The  enthusiasm  that  was  thus  kindled  did  not  last  long. 

The  Agriculture  Department  underw^ent  a 
Failure  was  due  to  the  non-    ^ood    shaking    after    its    Huzur    Inspection 

observance  of  the  neces-         ~,...,o  ,  ..  -^ 

sary   precautions.  wliich  discloscd  Several     oftice  and  account 

irregularities,  and  necessitated  several  trans- 
fers and  changes  in  the  Department.  The  zeal  of  the  District  Local 
Boards  for  Agricultural  improvements  soon  vanished.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Agricultural  Associations  declined  from  year  to  year 
and  now  it  is  only  nominal.  No  cattle-shows  are  held  any  longer: 
leaflets  and  pamphlets  are  no  longer  issued  to  an}-  remarkable 
extent. 

130.  The  Department  has  now  the  following  staff:  — 

1      Director. 

The    present    staff    of    the        ^         Dcputv  Director. 
Department.  ^      -^ 

1      Senior  Agricultural  Inspector, 
4     District  Agricultural  Inspectors. 
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1       8iib-iiisp('('iMr  t'()r  Dwarka  (saiictioiiod  tliis  year). 

1  ]\iietlut-fi('l(liiiaii   I'oi-  Dabhoi    W'adliwaiia  'J'ank,   (tem- 

pi iraiy,). 

2  ]\li(3dut  siigar-raiie  fK-'ldnien  newly  sanctioned — one  for 
J\odinar  and  one  for  Vyara. 

1       SiijX'i'intcndcni  of  jMiionidlogy. 

7  \'('terinary  Surgeons,  one  in  each  of  the  District  Head 
•liuarters,  one  in  Pattan,  one  in  Vyara  and  one  iu 
lihadran. 

1  Relieving  Snrgeon — vacant. 

2  Ofticers  in  charge  of  Veterinary  Hospitals  at  Kathor 

and  Dabhoi  which  are  sanctioned  bnt  not  opened  yet. 

131.     Department  h'as  now  two  Experimental  and  Demonstra- 
tion farms  at  Baroda     and  Jagudan.     The 
(Experimental  and   Demon-      ^ub-farm  for  Dablioi  now  Sanctioned  for  tivo 

stration    Farms.  t    •       -,r\^r^. 

years  is  to  be  opened  m  1920. 

lo2.  'J'he  present  activities  of  the  Department  appear  to  us 
to  be  more  of  a  theoretic  than  practical 
"■'"^  Deprtment'.  *''*'  nature.  It  is  reported  to  us  that  the  prob- 
lems taken  up  are  improvements  in  the  indi- 
genous varieties  of  staple  crops  of  cotton,  bajri,  wheat  and  fodders, 
economic  use  of  farm  yard  and  green  manures  and  their  substitutes 
in  dry  and  wet  cultivation,  tillage  experiments  with  reference  to 
soil  preparation  and  conservation  of  moisture  and  rotation  of 
crops  and  improvements  in  implements  for  increasing  their  effi- 
ciency. The  suitability  of  improvements  already  recommended 
by  the  State  and  other  Departments  in  British  India  are  also  studi- 
ed in  relation  to  local  farm  economy  and  questions  of  farm  organi- 
sation, such  as  the  profitable  proportion  and  combination  of  crops, 
conflict  of  labour  in  operations,  size  of  farm  and  cropping,  profit- 
able use  of  oil-engines,  etc.,  are  also  undertaken.  Where  Govern- 
ment farms  do  not  exist  at  present,  experiments  of  a  minor  nature 
like  the  use  of  implements,  trial  of  seed  or  manure — not  involving 
any  risk — are  tried  in  co-operation  with  enthusiastic  and  willing 
cultivators. 

333.     The  District  work  is  confined  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
District  work  of  the        use  of  implements     and  processes  of  proved 
Department.  valu6  aucl  the  distribution  of  seeds  of  supe- 

rior strains  of  cotton.  It  is  early  to  judge  of  its  results,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  worked  properly  these  activities  would  have 
good  results.  We  find  that  the  former  method  of  giving  lectures 
•and  holding  occasional  shows,  demonstrations  and  exhibitions  is 
given  up.  In  its  place  a  new  system  of  giving  the  District  Inspec- 
tors a  few  implements  and  asking  th«m  to  move  about  from  village 
to  village  and  actually  worlv  on  cultivators'  fields  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  there  are  no  results  before  us  from  which  we  can  say 
that  it  has  had  better  results. 
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1i]4.     A  systoni  of  giviiif^  traiiiod   Kheduts  to  work  with  the 

cultivators  and  show  and     teach  them  im- 

•The  system  of  giving  trained    pi-Qvenionts  on  definite  i)oints  has  first  been 

Kheduts    to    work     with  •     i    •        ,,  •^^  '■,^        -.tt      h  i 

the  cultivators.  tricd  ni  tlie  Villages  on  the  Wadhwana  tank 

and  it  lias  given  good  results  in  introducing 
irrigated  crops  and  sanction  for  entertaining  two  more  such 
Kheduts  for  Vyara  and  Olcliainandal  lias  been  recently  granted. 

135.  In  reply  to  our  iiKjuirv  as  to  why  Agricultural  Associa- 

tions are  allowed  to  remain  in  dormant  con- 

Agricultural     Associations.  ....  .     „  1,1,  n         n 

(litions  we  were  iiiiornu'd  tliat  small  village 
.group  associations  for  binding  tog(>ther  the  enthusiastic  cultivators 
of  a  few  adjoining  villages  are  being  developed  in  their  stead.  It 
is  said  in  their  favour  that  they  remain  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  majority  of  the  members  talce  interest  in  improvement 
work.  It  is  intended  to  ultimately  work  up  these  associations  and 
'through  them  reorganise  the  Taluka  and  District  Associations. 
This  will  take  a  few  years  but  the  new  organisation,  it  is  claimed, 
will  rest  on  sound  basis.  Most  of  us  are  unable  to  agree  with  this 
view  of  the  Department.  We  have  not  seen  any  strong  village 
.association  of  this  kind  anywhere  in  the  State.  If  there  are  any, 
their  number  must  be  limited.  The  previous  idea  of  Agricultural 
Associations  was  not  inconsistent  wnth  village  associations.  The 
rules  formed  for  Agricultural  Associations  provided  for  Village, 
Taluka,  and  District  Associations  had  worked  well.  The  Depart- 
ment should  have  continued  and  further  developed  them  in.stead  of 
•neglecting  and  allowing  them  to  die  out. 

136.  The  Veterinary  work  is  confined     mainly  to  stationary 
....  .  hospitals.       The  Government     has  accepted 

Veterinary    work.  xi  •        •    1  r-  ,  1  -i    ^^ 

the  prniciple  of  opening  two  new  hospitals 
every  year  in  co-operation  with  the  Local  Boards.  Besides  five 
Government  hospitals,  two  Government  Local  Board  hospitals  are 
opened,  two  more  are  sanctioned  and  three  more  are  proposed  to  be 
opened.  The  existing  dispensaries  do  not  reach  the  outlying  vil- 
lages and  the  trial  of  a  moving  dispensarv  in  Kodinar  is  proposed. 

137.  The  Department  has  undertaken  to  supply  free  of  cost 

bulls  and  he-buffaloes  for  free  use  of  cultiva- 
tors on  the  Local  Boards  undertaking  to 
maintain  them.  A  air  stallion  he-buffalce  is  maintained  at  the 
Baroda  farm  and  a  stallion  at  the  Pattan  Veterinary  Dispensary. 
The  last  undertaking  has  proved  very  popular  and  the  necessity 
for  an  additional  stallion  is  now  felt  and  is  being*  asked  for. 

138.  The  entomological  work  is  confined  mostly  to  demonstra- 

tion on  cultivators'  fields  of  methods  of  prov- 
nomoogy.  ^^  value  for  checking  and  exterminating  in- 

sect pests.     Entomology  is  still  in  its  early  investigation  stage  and 
there  is  not  yet  much  to  demonstrate  to  the  cultivators  in  this  line. 

139.  The  Boring  Branch  has  just  been  revived  from  its  dor- 

^.^  mant  stage  and  has     started  its  work  with 

oring.  fresh  vigour.       Tagavi     is  granted  through 

the  Department  for  setting  up  oil-engines  and  pumps.     It  is  neces- 
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sary  to  place  thc^  boring  section  under  a  competent  Mechanical 
Engineer.  The  recent  Huziir  Order  appointing  a  Meolianical  En- 
gineer is  in  the  right  direction. 

140.  Before  we  proceed  with  any  further  discussion,  we  shoukl 

like  to  summarise  the  causes  of  the  failure 
^"""Ihe^ar'tiir^faiiure"  *"    ^^^  *^^^  Department  to  achieve  the  results  ex- 
pected of  it;  for,  all  future  efforts  should  be 
guided  by  the  previous  experiences  and  we  must  see  that  the  mis- 
takes are  not  repeated. 

141.  The  causes  of  the  failure  maj^  be  summarised  as  under: — 

(a)  The  early  efforts  were  based  on  an  idea  that  Gujarat 
agriculture  was  whollj-  defective  and  to  improve  it 
foreign  methods  were  necessary;  and  accordingly, 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  foreign  crops  and 
machines  instead  of  improving  the  local  methods  and 
practices  where  defective. 

(b)  In  all  the  improvements,  the  study  of  tlie  local  con- 
ditions was  neglected  or  was  not  properly  attended  to. 

(c)  There  was  no  continuity  of  policy. 

(d)  All  efforts  at  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  were  pre- 
mature and  were  based  on  purely  academic  considera- 
tions. 

(&)  The  Departmental  organisation  was  defective  and 
the  staff  employed  was  ill-paid  and  insufficient. 

(/)  No  systematic  efforts  had  been  made  to  remove  some 
of  the  superstitious  and  uneconomically  wrong 
methods  amongst  the  agriculturists. 

142.  Most  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Department  are 

now  well-understood  both  by  the  Govern- 
Recont  po^il'y^oj  *he  Gov-     ^icut    and    the    Department.^     The     recent 

policy  of  the  Department  has  been  to  study 
local  conditions  more  thoroughly  and  to  suggest  such  improve- 
ments as  are  practical  and  as  are  within  the  means  of  an  ordinar}^ 
agriculturist.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  well-considered 
forward  policy  should  be  adopted  for  the  development  of  Agricul- 
ture on  scientific  lines. 

143.  The  main  function  of  the  Department  should  be  to  work 
Functions      of      the        out  improvements  in  agriculture  and  intro- 

Department.  ^J^^^g  ^|^g  g^j-^-^g  ^-^  ^i^q  State. 

Agricultural  improvement  is,  however,  a  comprehensive  term 
and  refers  to  a  variety  of  problems  from  land  policy  to  financing 
and  marketing,  all  of  which  tlie  Department  cannot  deal  with.  It 
is.  therefore,  necessary  to  define  clearly  what  the  Department  is 
required  to  do,  and  confine  its  activities  to  these  functions  only. 
Its  chief  function,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  should  be  to 
work  out  and  introduce  improvements  in  the  Art  of  Agriculture, 
meaning  thereby  everything  referring  to  the  farm  work  and  mat- 
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ters  directly  relating    to  it.     This  would  comprise    brieflv    of  the 
following  subjects:  — 

(1)  Study  of  the  methods  of  tillage  and  crop  treatments 
including  questions  of  soils,  implements  and  manures; 

(2)  study  of  the  existing  varieties  of  crops,  their  improve- 
ments and  introduction  of  new  profitable  varieties, 
including  the  question  of  seed  and  fruit  trees; 

(3)  study  of  fruit  culture; 

(4)  inquiry  into  the  farm  econoru}',  including  questions 
of  adjustments  in  the  farm  organisations — use  of 
labour  and  cost-saving  machinery  and  the  final  pre- 
paration of  farm  produce; 

(5)  prevention  and  cure  of  crop  pests  and  diseases;  and 

(6)  animal  husbandry  including  veterinary  aid  and  ani- 
mal breeding. 

14^.     Now,  the  work  of  improvements  can  be  carried  on  only 
Different  stages  of  through  the  following  successivG  stages:  — 

improvements. 

(1)  Survey  of  agricultural  conditions; 

(2)  Experiments  and  investigations  as  suggested  by  the 
survey;  and 

(3)  The  introduction  of  the  improved  methods  among  the 
cultivators. 

145.    To  carry  on  the  above  work  systematically,  the  Depart- 
ment should     first  make  detailed     inquiries, 
Problems     connected     with    ^,g     study  the  local  Conditions  in  their  eco- 

agriculture   should   be  '.  -,     j       i       •       ^  ,  a         •       li. 

first  ascertained.  nomic  and  technical  aspects.       Agriculture 

is  a  very  complex  industry.  Its  condition 
is  determined  by  natural  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate  on  the 
one  hand  and  economic  condition  and  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  cultivators  on  the  other.  Art  of  Agriculture  of  a  given  loca- 
lity is  developed  in  adjustment  to  its  natural  and  human  factors 
and  as  these  conditions  are  not  the  same  all  over  the  State,  we  have 
several  types  of  agriculture  or  agricultural  tracts  each  having  its 
own  problems  of  improvements  and  requiring  separate  study  by 
itself.  For  full  and  detailed  study  of  the  agriculture  of  a  tract 
one  has  to  collect  its  historical  data,  find  out  how  it  developed, 
what  the  present  position  is,  what  possibilities  there  are  for  im- 
provements, whether  the  questions  pressing  for  improvements  are 
of  farm  organisation,  or  of  existing  methods  and  practices  or  of 
labour  or  crops  or  implements — one  or  more  of  a  like  nature.  The 
study  must  supply  a  full  agricultural  survey  of  the  locality  and 
unless  that  is  done  definite  work  with  a  definite  point  in  view  can- 
not be  taken  up.  Such  survey  requires  knowledge  of  Economics 
as  applied  to  Agriculture  and  of  the  technique  of  the  Art,  and  the 
Department  should  have  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  staff  to 
carry  out  this  work  of  first  importance. 
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146.  When  the  problems  are  ascertained,  tlie  lines  of  further 

investigations  are  to  be  laid  out  and  experi- 
(Necessary  requirements  lor  mciits  carried  on.  Agricultural  experiments 
further  Investigations.  .aunot  be  Carried  out  witliout  full  trials 
often  supplemented  by  laboratory  tests;  for 
this,  the  Department  must  have  small  farms  or  strations  under  its 
conti'ol — one  in  each  agricultural  tract.  There  should  be  four 
permanent  farms  or  stations  at  or  near  each  of  the  District  Head 
•Quarters  to  centralize  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  District 
and  the  other  stations  should  be  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  nature 
with  farms  taken  up  on  lease  for  the  solution  of  some  specific 
problem  and  closed  when  the  problem  taken  up  in  hand  is  solved. 
There  are  about  16  different  agricultural  tracts  in  the  State  and 
there  would  be  as  many  farms  and  sub-stations  in  future.  The 
area  taken  up  on  lease  would  not  cost  much  ;  the  annual  ex]3en- 
diture  of  about  Rs.  50,000  most  of  which  will  be  realised  by  way 
of  returns — ought  to  suffice  for  all  the  sub-stations.  The  original 
Huzur  Order  should  be  modified  and  the'  Department  should  be 
permitted  to  cany  on  experiments  as  are  warranted  by  local'  con- 
ditions and  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  expert  staff 
and  facilities. 

147.  In  agricultural  experiments,  mere  field  assistants  under 

an  agriculturist  do  not  suffice.       Some  prob- 
The  necessity   of   an        lems  require  help  and  guidance  of  specialists 

agricultural  botanist.  .        t-,,^  ^i^-,        ^  ith-i-  t 

m  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  and 
these  should  be  employed  from  time  to  time,  whenever  needed,  to 
■study  special  problems. 

148.  (1)     AGRICULTURAL     EXGIXEERIXG:— Since    the 
.    .   .^     .  ,    .      .  last  decade,  difficulties  have  been  found  in 

Agricultural  Engineering.  ...  ,  ,„  -ii  iii 

getting  a  good  supply  for  agricultural  labour. 
With  the  growth  of  industries  and  the  development  of  Educa- 
tion, this  difficult  is  likely  to  increase.  Wages  of  agricultural 
labour  have  also  increased  and  even  then  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  men.  Shortage  of  labour  has 
been  felt  and  there  has  grown  a  demand  for  improved  implements. 
Already,  a  number  of  oil-engines  and  pumps  have  been  set  in 
■CJiarotar  in  the  place  of  bullock-driven  Kos  for  well  irrigation. 
A  number  of  iron  ploughs  are  being  used  instead  of  the  old  wooden 
ones.  There  is  ample  scope  for  the  improvement  in  the  indigenous 
implements.  Most  of  them  were  designed  centuries  ago.  Their 
efficiency  could  be  improved  by  slight  improvements  in  their  make. 
This  investigation  is  very  important  and  we  would  place  it  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  Departmental   activities.  The  War  has   also 

brought  out  a  variety  of  gasoline  tractors — ^^small.  simple  and  light 
— that  may  be  introduced  in  parts  of  Charotar  where  irrigation  by 
pumps  has  been  introduced  and  where  the  cultivators  hire  bullocks 
for  tillage.  The  boring  of  wells  is  also  increasing.  All  this  work 
requires  a  good  Mechanical  Engineer  with  a  staff  of  competent 
borers  and  fitters.     The  Geologist  in  the  Department  of  Comraeroe 
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and  Industry  assists  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  borin^T  opera- 
tions and  in  designing  labour-saving  appliances  as  far  as  he 
can  but  he  is  not  a  sprecialist  in  agricultural  engineering  and  his 
-assistance  could  not  be  had  for  all  the  work  of' the  Department. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  employment 
of  a  qualified  full-time  Engineer.  Even  if  the  boring  work  be 
improved,  there  should  be  a  great  saving  both  to  the  people  and 
fhe  Government.  In  the  absence  of  an  agency  to  render  profes- 
sional advice,  it  has  several  times  been  found  that  the  cultivators 
set  up  engines  of  the  wrong  type  and  at  places  that  are  not  suit- 
able. 

149.  Arrangements  should  be  .made  at  the  Kala-Bhavan  for 
The  use   of   Kara-Bhavan      ^^6  use  of  the  workshop  for  making  experi- 

workshop  should  be  mcnts  in  implements  and   for  trainins     of 

made     available.  i    •  -S,  .  ^ 

drivers   on   oil-engines. 

150.  The  Engineer  should     have  a  separate     Office  with  a 

good      Accountant    and    a    Shirrastedar   to 
Zvid'd"':*:;  th^^^eces''    ™^^^'^f  ^  .  correspondence.       Otherwise,      wq 
sary   staff.  are   afraid,   tlie  old   mistakes   would   be  re- 

peated and  there  would  be  confusion  in 
accounts  and  stores. 

151.  Boring  work  is     done  to  some     extent     by  the  district 

Local  Boards  for  the  provision  of  drinking 

The   boring   sets   of   the      Water    also.       But   they    have    neither    the 

"■""entfusTed'  to^'thl''   "'      Competent  staff  nor  efficient  tools  to  do  the 

Engineer.  work     satisf  actoril}'.       It    would     be    more' 

economic    for   the    Local    Boards    to    have 

their    boring  work  done  by  an    expert    engineer    who    may    be 

appointed  by  Government.     We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  boring 

sets  of  the  District  Boards  may  be  handed  over  to  the  Government 

Engineer.     The  District  Boards  may  give  a  contribution  towards 

the  expenses  of  the  branch  in  proportion  of  the  work  done  for  them. 

152.  For  agricultural  pests — the  subjects  of  Mycology  and 

Entomology  are   still  in  their  investigation 
n  omo  ogy.  stage.       It  will  take  a  very  long  time  be- 

fore any  result  of  proved  value  is  found.  The  Committee  does 
not  think  it  advisable  to  maintain  this  branch,  any  longer,  as 
the  policy  of  the  Government  should  be  not  to  undertake  any- 
thing which  is  not  likely  to  give  adequate  results.  The  pests  in 
'Gujarat  are  being  investigated  by  the  Bombay  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  we  may  take  advantage  of  their  researches.  The 
work  of  demonstrating  two  or  three  remedies  that  may  have  been 
found  may  be  entrusted  to  the  Demonstration  Staff  of  Graduate 
Inspectors  who  have  received  training  in  Entomology  in  their 
College  Courses. 

153.  (2)     ANIMAL  HUSBAKDBY:— The     Baroda      State, 
.  .     .   ^    ^    ^  at  present,   cannot      do  much   in  this  lin». 

Animal     Husbandry.  -^,     ^  ,      ,     ^  i    i     -i     i     •  i-        .• 

It  cannot  take  up  detailed  investigationt 
about  animal  life,  as  are  being  conducted  in  Denmark,  Germany 
or  America.     The  chief  problem,  so  far  as  our  animal  industry  is 
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considered,  is  that  of  fodder,  therefore,  the  question  of  fodder-crop 
should  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Department.  Unless 
that  question  is  solved,  the  animal  industr}-  cannot  receive  any 
impetus  in  the  State.  Within  this  limitation,  tlie  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  cattle  may  be  met  with  by  the  supply  of  good 
bulls  to  villages  and  if  the  present  facilities  of  free  supply  are 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Local  Boards  and  villages,  a  cattle 
farm  for  bulls  may  be  opened.  For  the  present,  bulls  may  be 
had  from  the  Charodi  farm  of  the  Bombay  Government.  In  the 
same  way,  stallions  may  also  be  kept  at  some  more  centres  like 
Pattan.  For  veterinary  aid,  the  number  of  hospitals  is  increas- 
ing and  with  the  liberal  policy  of  starting  hospitals  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Local  Boards,  almost  every  Taluka  will  have  its 
hospital  in  a  few  years.  Later  on,  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep 
a  few  itinerant  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  the  outlying  villages. 
For  the  present,  small  medicine  chests  may  be  given  to  intelligent 
Patels  in  villages  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  ailments.  A  pro- 
per inspection  of  the  increasing  number  of  Veterinary  Dispen- 
saries is  not  possible  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  We  would 
recommend  that  for  adequate  supervision  and  technical  control  over 
all  these  dispensaries  and  other  activities  of  this  branch,  a  Super- 
intendent of  Veterinary,  with  a  suitable  establishment,  should  be 
engaged. 

154.  The  most  important  industry  connected  with  agricul- 
Pg.  ture  is  dairy.  The  demand  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts— milk,  ghee  and  butter — is  increas- 
ing and  the  cultivators  find  it  more  profitable  to  keep  milch 
cattle.  The  principal  diificulty  in  developing  this  industry  is  the 
supply  of  fodder,  as  mentioned  before,  but  apart  from  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty,  the  State  can  assist  the  industry  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Co-operative  Societies  may  be  started  for  the  purchase 
of  concentrated  food  and  the  sale  of  the  products  and  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy  may  be  judiciously  given  for  the  establishment  of 
creameries  and  butter  factories  and  for  the  installation  of  pastur- 
ing plants  for  cities.  There  is  a  good  scope  for  the  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  milking  and  handling  of  milk  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Improvements  may  also  be  made  in  the  method  of  stabl- 
ing and  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  also.  The  Veterinaiy  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  co-operate  with  the  Regis- 
trar of  Co-operative  Societies  and  develop  the  dairy  industry 
wliich  is  growing  in  importance.  The  Veterinary  Surgeons,  at 
least  some  of  them,  may  be  trained  in  the  dairy  work  before  their 
advice  may  be  made  available. 

155.  (3)     DEMOXSTRATIOX:— The    work    of    introducing 
Demonstration  agricultural  improvements   should  be   sepa- 
rated    from     that     of     experiments.       The 

entire  propaganda  work  of  demonstrations,  exhibitions,  shows, 
seed  and  implements  stores,  advice  by  correspondence,  publica- 
tion of  popular  literature,  etc.,  should  form  a  branch  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Agriculture's  Office  with  a  suitable  staff  under  an   assist- 
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ant.  The  Assistant  should  devote  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
study  of  the  requirements  of  localities  and  should  devise  means  of 
bringing  improvements  to  the  notice  of  the  cultivators.  This 
will  be  the  Extension  Department — as  is  known  in  America. 

156.  (4)     AGRICULTURAL     EDUCATION:— As  was  seen 

before,  several  efforts  were  made  to  open 
Agricultural  Education.        special   agricultural      schools   in  the  State; 

but  all  of  them  had  to  be  closed  as  they 
failed  to  achieve  their  purpose.  Mere  teaching  of  theories  would 
not  be  of  any  value  and  would  not  help  the  educated  cultivator 
to  stick  to  his  profession  and  develop  agriculture  on  scientific 
lines.  The  Department,  it  appears,  has  not  much  to  teach  in 
practical  agriculture.  Before  its  work  is  developed  and  till  it 
is  in  a  position  to  show  more  practical  results  we  would  not  sug- 
gest the  opening  of  any  special  agricultural  schools.  The  whole 
subject  of  agricultural  schools,  both  primary-  and  secondary,  is 
under  discussion  in  British  India  and  till  now,  no  useful  type  has 
been  found.  The  schools  opened  are  under  trial  and  already 
doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  their  usefulness.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  would  not  advise  the  Government  to  open 
any  more  schools  for  the  present. 

157.  But  w^e  would  suggest  that  the  Department  should  make 

special  arrangements  through  its  Extension 
•Suggestions  for  imparting      Branch  to  Organise  short  courses  for  some 

Agricultural     Education     in  .     ,  .    "  •       i  i 

this   State.  special    subjccts    at    some     suitable    centre. 

These  subjects  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  honn-fide  cultivators  may  be  invited  to  attend  the  courses  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  training  of  a  few  well-seleeted  cultiva- 
tors, in  the  improvements  worked  out  by  the  Department,  would 
have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  the  opening  of  any  number 
of  schools  that  have  nothing  definite  to  teach. 

158.  The  Director  of  Agriculture  who  must  be  an  Officer  of 
Nature  of  work  to  be       provcd   Capacity  for      his      organising  and 

expected  from  the  supcrvisnig  ability  sliould  be  freed  from  all 

Agricliuure*  Office  routine  as  far  as  possible.     He  should 

be  enabled  to  move  out  fiieely  in  the  Dis- 
tricts, personally  investigate  the  problems,  work  out  schemes  and 
put  them  through,  co-ordinate  the  work  of  various  branches  of  the 
Department  and  keep  close  watch  over  their  progress.  He  must 
be  given  a  competent  Superintendent,  with  special  powers,  who 
should  dispose  off  all  Office,  routine  and  assist  the  Director  in  the 
inspection  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Department.  This'  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  a  Department  where  its  head  must  de- 
vote all  his  time  and  attention  to  the  various  technical  questions. 

159.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  organisation  of  the 

Department  should   consist  of — 
Organisation  of  the         ^      Director  of  Agriculture  with  one  Office 

Department     recom-  ~  •     ,         t       ^ 

mended.  Supemitendent ; 

2.     A  Deputy  Director  in  charge  of  experimental  stations; 
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3.  Extension  Officer  in   charge     of  publication   branch 
and  store; 

4.  Agricultural  Engineer; 

6.     Experts  in 

(1)  Economic  Botany, 

(2)  Agricultural  Chemistry,  etc. ; 

6.     Superintendent  of  Veterinary     with  a  necessary  staff 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  "^charge  of  Hospitals;     he- 
should  be  Hii  charge  of  the  Dairy  Industry  with  the 
object  of  improving  it. 

160.  If  good  and  thorough  work  is  to  be  done,  we  strongly 

The  staff  asked  for  is       ^^^^  ^^^^^  *^^^  Organisation  and  the  staff",  as- 

necessary.  rccommended    above,    should    be    provided. 

Unless  this  is  done,     we     do  not  think  the 

Department  can  do  useful  and  abiding  work.     The  money  spent 

would  othenvise  be  wasted  and  the     mistakes,  committed  before, 

would  bo  repeated. 

161.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  programme  as 

suggested  above  all  at  once.  But  in  the  begin- 
s1,ou.d""be°'provided  '^o       ^iug  if  a  nou-lapsible  grant  of  Es.  1  lac  is 
the   Agriculture  providcd,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Depart- 

Department  for  ment  to  meet    all   the  recurrent     and   non- 

fiV6      V63rSi 

recurrent  expenditure  therefrom.  It  should 
take  one  branch  after  another  and  develop  it.  If  a  good  grant,  as 
suggested,  is  given  the  Department  would  be  sure  of  funds  and 
would  develop  its  works  accordingly.  Looking  to  the  present 
expenditure  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  viz.,  Es.  55,000,  the 
sum  of  Es.  1  lac  suggested  by  us  is  not  more,  and  looking  to 
the  nature  of  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  State,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  proposed  grant  is,  in  any  way,  ven^  large. 

162.  During  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  we  made  several  in- 

quiries of  the     Department  to  find  out  the 
Publication  of  the  results  of  the  various     scientific  investiga- 

rfisults*  •  • 

tions  and  experiments  made  by  it  during 
the  last  twenty  or  twenty-live  years.  In  reply,  we  were  astonish- 
ed to  find  that  the  records  of  previous  enquiries  were  not  avail- 
able and  where  they  were,  they  were  so  very  defective  that  no  cor- 
rect conclusion  could  be  drawn  therefrom.  This  is  a  very  sad 
confusion  and  confirms  our  findings  in  other  respects  that  the- 
whole  organisation  of  the  Department  was  very  defective.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  mistakes  in  the  future,  we  would  strongly  impress 
"Upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  keeping  proper  records  of 
the  investigations  and  their  publication  in  the  Annual  Eeports  of 
the  Department.  The  present  system  of  compiling  Department- 
al Eeports  is  very  defective.  The  report  should  give  full  and 
complete  information  of  the  various  experiments  undertaken,  the 
method  followed,  and  the  results  achieved  therefrom.  There  are- 
excellent  publications  of  the  various  experimental  stations  of 
Europe  and  America;  they  give     full  information  of  the  cbjecis 
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and  tlio  conditions  in  which  the  experiments  are  made,  the 
mothods  employed  and  the  results  achieved.  Tlie  Department 
must  be  expected  to  make  full  Reports  and  the  Government  must 
see  that  these  instructions  are  properly  carried  out. 

163.  In  order  tliat  the  money  may  be  properly  spent  and  in 
A    permanent   Committee      ^^*^^*^i'  ^^  decide  the  scqucnce  of  the  work  to 

may   be   appointed   to        bo  Undertaken  a     permanent  Committee  of 

grTss^T thT  AgT,.  ^'^^^^  ?^y  ^^     appointed  under  the  Presi- 

cuiture  Department.  dcntsliip  of  the    Minister  in    cliarge  of  the- 

Agricultural    Department    to    settle    details 

and  watch    progress.     The  Committee  should  see  that  only  useful 

work  is  undertaken  and   that  the  progress   is      well-maintained. 

Looking  to  the  immensity  of  the      Agricultural    interests   of   the 

State,  the  staff  and  the  expenses  proposed  are  not  t(X)  much.     It 

need  not  be  mentioned  that  the  staff  employed  should  be  the  best; 

there  should  be  no  compromise  in  their  selection.' 

164.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we     would     bring  to  the 

notice  of  the  Government  one  important 
Climate,  seasons,  etc..  fact.  Tlic  whole  qucstion  of  agricultural 
^^°"'cH''^■*^'''" „■!""'        improvements   is  beset  with  many   difficul- 

consideration     while  •     ^^  i      i         r*  ^ 

expecting   results.  tics  and  the  fetatc  must  be  prepared  to  meet 

with  some  failures.  It  must  be  thorough- 
h'  realised  that  the  extent  of  agricultural  improvements  is  limit- 
ed by  several  factors  such  as  climate,  seasonal  fluctuations,  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  cultivators  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment as  such  cannot  have  much  influence  or  control.  Thfee  are 
factors  that  impose  limitations  on  the  successful  working  of  the 
Departm.ent  and  they  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
judging  of  the  Department's  w^ork. 

(G)  Sub-division  of  Agricultural  Land. 

165.  The  fundamental  problem   in    Agricultural    Economics 

of  the  State  is  that     of  the  scattered  and 

"'^*'*in''the^'"A"r?cuit'L7a1'^'"      minutely  subdivided  holdings     of  the  culti- 

Economics.  vators  making  the  cultirvation  difficult  and 

costly.  Xo      far-reaching   improvements 

on  a  scientific  basis  are  possible  so  long  as  the  present  system  of 
holdings  remains. 

166.  The  following  table  shows  the  total     agricultural  land 

of  the  State,  the  survey  numbers  of   fields 
fields   and   cultivators.        iuto  whicli  it  IS  divided  and  the  number  of 
registered     land-holders     {Khatedars)     who 
own  them :  — 
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This  shows  that  tlie  average  land  per  Khatedar  for  the  whole 
State  is  19 J  bighas.  Taking  the  Districts  separately,  Amreli 
stands  first  with  SOJ  bighas  per  Khatedar.  After  Amreli  comes 
the  Naosari  District  with  about  20  bighas,  then  stands  the  Kadi 
District  with  about  18  bighas  per  Khatedar.  If  the  average  hold- 
ing of  a  Khatedar  was  a  compact  field  of  the  area  indicated  by 
these  figures,  the  situation  would  be  an  ideal  one  and  would  not 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  When  we  classify  the  different  hold- 
ings according  to  their  area,  we  find  that  out  of  the  total  number 
of  318,649  Khatedars  there  are  400  who  hold  over  500  bighas  of 
land;  6,390,  or  2  per  cent.,  possess  from  100  to  500 
bighas;  70,055,  or  20  per  cent.,  hold  from  25  to  100 
bighas  of  land;  150,629,  or  47  per  cent.,  hold  from 
6  to  20  bighas  of  land  and  91,176,  or  nearly  29  per  cent,  possess 
less  than  5  bighas  of  land.  Taking  together  the  holders  of  all 
grades  upto  20  bighas,  we  find  that  the  large  majority,  i.e.,  77 
per  cent,  of  the  Khatedars  come  within  this  class.  Khatedars 
possessing  more  than  20  bighas  of  land  form  only  23  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  47  per  cent.,  or  nearly  half  of  the  Khatedars  are  in 
possession  of  land  from  5  to  20  bighas.  If  these  fields  were  compact, 
i.e.,  consisted  of  only  one  plot,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  good 
thing.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so.  The  holding  of  each  Khate- 
dar consist  of  a  number  of  small  fields  which  are  scattered  about  in 
the  village  sim,  and  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  A 
comparison  of  the  survey  numbers  with  the  total  number  of  Kha- 
tedars gives  about  four  pieces  to  each  Khatedar.  But  this  gives 
only  a  partial  idea  of  the  position.  77  per  cent,  of  Khatedars  are 
cultivating  Khatedars  and  23  per  cent,  are  land-lords  whose  land 
is    cultivated    by   the    cultivating   Khatedars    or   other    tenants. 
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Many  of  the  survey  numbers,  though  reckoned  as  one,  have 
numerous  'pot',  'paiki'  and  other  subordinate  divisions  whose 
number  is  large  and  not  easily  ascertainable.  In  the  Taluka  of 
Petlad,  where  a  special  inquiry  regarding  these  'pot'  and  'paiki' 
numbers  was  made,  it  was  found  that  along  with  72,575 
survey  numbers  there  were  10,381  'pot'  and  8,020  'paiki' 
numbers;  the  total  number  of  plots  being  90,976.  It  would 
appear  that  though  the  average  number  of  fields  per  Khatedar 
comes  to  4,  the  cultivating  Khatedars  must  have  on  an 
average  more  than  four  pieces  to  manage.  One  cultivator  may 
have  two  or  three,  while  a  third  may  have  8,  10  or  even  more. 
These  pieces  are  seldom  contiguous.  They  are  usually  situated 
in  different  localities  of  the  sim.  One  field  may  be  near  the 
village   site    and  another  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles. 

167.  The    most    important    problem    in    the    Agricultural 

Economics  of  the   State  is  that  of  the  in- 

Evil    efforts    of    the  ,      ,.     .    .  „  .        ,,  i     i  i 

sub-divisions.  creasuig  suD-division  01  agricultural   land. 

These  small  pieces  are  sulD-divided  on  in- 
heritance or  when  the  owner  has  to  sell  or  mortgage  these.  So, 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  whole  of  agricultural  land  is 
getting  sub-divided  into  small  fragments  doing  a  great  harm  to 
agriculture. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  system  may  be  summarised  as  under: — 

(1)  Waste  of  labour  and  cattle-power. 

(2)  Waste  of  land  in  hedges  and  boundary  marks. 

(3)  Waste  of  manure,  etc. 

(4)  Watching  of  crops  impracticable. 

(5)  Wells  cannot  be  sunk  economically. 

(6)  Labour-saving  implements  cannot  be  used. 
(7  Difficulty   of   roads,    water   channels,   etc. 

(8)  Change  in  cultivation  inconvenient. 

(9)  Increase  in  cost  of  production,  etc. 

(10)  General   backwardness   of   agricultural   conditions. 

Prior  to  1905,  the  revenue  rules  permitted  the  sub-division 
iipto  3  bighas  for  dry  crop  land  and  one  bigha  for  wet  land. 
In  that  year  the  Eevenue  Department,  for  the  'convenience'  of 
the  cultivators,  amended  the  rules  and  permitted  the  sub-division 
of  dry  land  upto  a  bigha  and  a  half,  and  the  wet  land  upto  half 
£>.  bigha.  Even  then,  the  rules  were  not  fully  effective.  They 
did  not  stop  the  sub-divisions  decreed  by  the  Judicial  Courts. 

168.  When  this  important    question    was     brought  to     the 

notice  of  Government  by  Mr.  Manilal  B. 
origin  o.  the  .uestion.  ^^^^^^^-^  -^  ^^-^  g^p J^  ^^^  the  Agricul- 
tural Indebtedness  in  the  Baroda  State,  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Saheb 
was  pleased  to  order  that  a  Committee  should  be  formed  to  con- 
sider the  question  thoroughly  and  submit  a  report  with  proposals 
fully  matured  so  as  to  enable  His  Highness  to  finally  dispose  of 
the  question. 
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169.     Tlic  Committee  went  into  great  details  and  investigated' 
Report  of  the  Special  Com-     the  qiicstion  and      in   1917      submitted    its 

"""menia'tionT*"""  ^^P'^^'^  ^^  ^^^icli   the  following  suggestions- 

]iav(3  been  made:  — 

"(A).  For  Prevention  of  Further  Minute 

Sub-Division. 

(?)  The  present  limit  of  recognising  sub-divisions  of  agri- 
cultural land  to  tlio  extent  of  1^-  bighas  of  Jarayat  and  I  biglia 
of  Bagayat  or  Kyari  land,  should  be  raised  for  further  sub- 
jliivisions  upto  8,  3,  and  1|-  bighas  respectively,  and  the  needful 
amendment  made  in  section  88  of  the  "Rules  made  under  the  Land' 
Revenue  Code. 

{ii)  The  Law  of  Inheritance  need  not  be  interfered  with; 
but  whenever  the  partition  of  agricultural  land  among  the  heirs 
leads  to  smaller  divisions  than  the  limit  of  8  bighas  of  Jarayat, 
3  bighas  of  Bagaynt,  and  a  bigha  and  a  half  of  Kyari  land 
instead  of  actual  partition  of  land,  its  monev  value  mav  be 
realised  by  giving  it  to  the  higher  bidder  amongst  the  heirs  and 
in  case  none  of  them  is  willing  to  luive  it,  amongst  the  outsiders;- 
money  thus  realised  may  be  distributed  among  the  heirs.  Section 
262  of  the  Civil  Procedure  Code  may  be.  amended  accordingly. 

(m)  The  Law  of  Pre-emption  may  be  applied  to  agricul- 
tural lands  below  the  area  of  8  bighas  of  Jarayat,  3  bighas  of 
Bagayat  and  \\  bigha  of  Kyari  lands,  so  that  when 
such  pieces  are  about  to  be  sold,  they  can  be  sold  only  to  the 
neighbouring  Khated.ar  or  after  taking  his  first  refusal.  ' 

{i'v)  The  minimum  dimensions  of  an  economic  holding  may 
be  fixed  after  having  regard"  to  local  conditions  of  land,  nature 
of  cultivation,  etc.,  for  each  district.  When  new  waste  lands,  bid 
lands,  etc.,  are  to  be  given  for  cultivation  by  auction,  they  should 
be  divided  into  plots  of  economic  size  and  sold  on  condition  that 
divisions  below  this  limit  will  not  be  recognised. 

(B).     For  Union  of  Small  and  Scattered  Fields. 

{%)  Voluntary  exchange  of  contiguous  fields  belonging  to- 
different  holders  should  be  encouraged  by:  — 

(1)  exempting  them  from  the  usual  Stamp  and  Regis- 
tration charges,  and 

(2)  making  it  compulsory  on  Vahiwatdars  to  advise 
the  people  to  effect  them  and  to  bring  them  about, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  the  help  of  the  members 
of  the  Village  Panchayat,  leading  Zamindars.  farm- 
ers and  other  respectable  and  influential  residents. 

(m)  When  land  relinquished  or  attached  is  to  be  given  for 
occupation,  it  should  be  either  sold  by  auction  only  amongst 
t'hose  whose  fields  are  contiguous,  or  if  there  is  only  one  such 
person  it  may  be  given  to  him,  if  he  is  willing  to  have  it,  for  an 
amount  not  exceeding  3  to  5  times  its  annual  assessment    or    for 
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its  market  value,  wliicliovcr  may  be  higher.  It  should  be- 
given  to  outsiders  only  when  those  whose  fields  are  eontiguous  do- 
not  wish  to  have  it. 

(m)  A  Permissive  Act  may  be  passed  to  effect  consolidation 
of  the  existing  small  and  scattered  holdings  on  tiio  principle  of 
original  ownership.  The  main  lines  on  whicli  it  may  be  drafted 
should  bo  as  indicated  in  para.  58,  of  the  Report." 

170.  His    Highness    the    Mali*araja    has  now    approved    of 
^     ^  ^        these  recommendations  and  has  ordered  that 

Law    ordered    to    be    made.  •.^•n  ■•  i        p,      ,  i       i     •  ii  j 

a  Bill  may  bo  drafted  embodying  them  and 
submit  to  the  Dharasahha  (Legislative  Council).  A  Bill  to  this 
effect  has  already  been  published  and  suggestions  have  been  invited. 
It  may  be  mentioned  hero  that  all  the  evidence  that  is  before  us 
approves  of  such  a  measure. 

171.  Along  with  the  consolidation  and    prevention    of    sub- 

divisions of  holdings,  the    State    must    take- 
Agricuiturar  Banking  should     adequate  measuros  as  me-ntioned    elsewhere- 
be  .ntroduced.  ^^^  ^^^    introduction   of  a  thorough    system 

of  Agricultural  Banking.  No  consolidation  can  take  place  unless 
the  Banks  are  ready  at  hand  to  finance  the  cultivator;  the  Bank 
must  be  willing  to  redeem  burden  on  old  holdings,  to  defray 
expenses  of  new  improvements  as  also  the  cost  of  the  proceedings. 

172.  The  State  must  also  be  prepared  to   bear  a   portion   of 

the  expenses  of  the  consolidation  of  the  hold- 
'^gr^ea?9?*por'^on*  oTthe^      ings  whcu  they  are  undertaken  for  a  whole 
expenses  of  consoii-  viliafe.     Ill  the   beginning,    it    must  pay   ^ 

dation  proceedings.  ^^^^^^^^  portion  to  ciilist  the  faith  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  would  be  entirely  new  and  the  cost  unascertainable, 
and  the  people,  therefore,  would'be  unwilling  to  undertake  a  costly 
measure  by  themselves. 

173.  With  the  restrictions  on  sub-divisions,  we  think,  that  a 

part  of  the  existing  population  would  be 
'"'"'*"reve7pld."'°  *"       relieved  from  the  land,  and  the  State  shall 

have  to  adopt  various  measures  to  train  them 
in  industries  and  provide  employment  for  them  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  industries  at  several  trade  centres.  As  we  will  be  dealing 
these  questions  in  another  part  of  the  Report,  we  do  not  discuss- 
them  here  bevond  indicating  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  indus- 
trial policy  for  the  State  as  would  be  necessitated  by  this  measure. 

174.  Before  consolidation  proceedings  can  be  undertaken    an 

amount  of  propagandist  work  would  be 
The  state  should  appoint  a  i-equired.  Probablv,  a  few  villages  would 
•  '""oul  fhT'r'forms""'  havo  to  bo  inducod:  And  this  work,  import- 
ant as  it  is,  cannot  be  properly  done  by  any 
of  the  existing  Departments;  they  have  their  own  duties  to  per- 
form and  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  require  the 
full  energies  of  a  well-qualified  Officer.  Therefore,  we  propose  that 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  Special  Officer  may  be  selected  and 
put  on  this  duty  to  carry  out  at  first  the  propagandist  w-ork   and 
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then  the  actual  rearrangement  in  typical  cases.  Otherwise,  we 
are  afraid,  the  labours  of  the  previous  work  would  be  wasted  and 
this  important  but  delicate  problem  would  not  be  adequately  dealt 
with.  We  have  many  times  seen  that  several  important  measures 
Imve  been  neglected  or  mismanaged  for  want  of  a  trained  or  an 
adequate  staff. 

175.     Along    with  the    consolidation    of    holdings,    there    is 
another  subiect  that  requires  consideration 

The    cultivators    should    be        rm        n    -i  -i       ■  j;    .i  -n  t     * 

permitted  even  encourag-      ^^^  helds  in  some  ot  the  Villages  are  so  dis- 
ed,  to  build  hamlets  in        taiit  from  the  village  site  that  farmers  have 


"ear  ^,^   -^toII.^    +•/^■.-  ^-v^r^-^r^   + 

their    farms. 


the    village    area    near  ^^  ^^^jj,   ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^.^^^  ^^^.^   ^^^^^^   ^^,^^     ^^^^^, 


houses  to  the  farms.  This  causes  great 
trouJDle  and  waste  of  time.  We  are  of  opinion  that  as  far  as" 
possible,  the  cultivators  should  be  permitted,  even  encouraged,  to 
build  hamlets  in  the  village  area  near  their  farms,  so  that  a  part 
of  the  labour  and  time  of  going  to  the  farm  from  village  may  be 
saved.  The  old  policy  was  to  discourage  this  change  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  living  in  the  hamlets  would  be  insecure  and  that 
Government  would  have  to  spend  large  amount  in  providing  the 
police  and  other  services  required  in  a  newly  constituted  village. 
Compared  to  the  benefits  to  the  people  from  this  measure  the 
expense  to  the  State  is  very  small  and  we  believe  should  not  be 
grudged.  This  question  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  His  Highness 
in  1915,  when  he  was  in  tour  in  the  Kadi  District,  and  His  High- 
ness ordered  that  permission  to  build  hamlets  may  be  granted  pro- 
vided the  settlers  do  not  ask  for  the  village  service  under  the 
Eevenue  Eules  and  are  prepared  to  pay  the  full  assessment  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Settlement  Rules  (H.  0.  No.  A-18,  dated  6th  Febru- 
ary 1915,  vide  Appendix  XII).  Under  this  new  order,  the  culti- 
vators living  in  the  hamlets  will  have  to  foregO'  the  advantage  in 
rate  got  because  of  the  distance  of  the  field  from  the  old  village 
site;  but  they  would  not  mind  it  as  there  would  be  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  assessment.  But  the  part  of  the  order  regarding  village 
service  and  protection  operates  as  a  sort  of  check  to  the  formation  of 
hamlets. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  hamlets  would  relieve  congestion 
in  villages  and  improve  their  sanitation,  besides  improving  agri- 
culture, we  think  Government  should  help  them  on  giving  grants 
in  village  service  when  necessary. 

The  cultivators  are  permitted  to  build  Kacha  houses  in  their 
fields  and  no  penalty  is  imposed;  but  if  they  build  Pvcca  houses 
an  enhaucement  of  50  per' cent,  in  rate  is  imposed.  As  this  is 
levied  only  on  the  part  of  the  land  occupied  under  the  huilding 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  heavy.  But  we  think  it  would  be  good 
policy  not  to  charge  more  than  the  ordinary  land  assessment. 
With  the  consolidation  of  holdings,  the  farmers  would  come  forward 
to  live  on  their  farms  and,  therefore,  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  them. 
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(D).    Agricultural  P'inance. 

176.  Since  the  former  has  to  depend  upon  outside  capital   to 

finance    iiis    apjricultural    operations,     it  is 

Importance     of  credit.  ,     .  •  ,  , 

important  to  notice  how  iar  tlie  present 
system  of  finance  is  effective  and  efficient,  what  are  its  defects  and 
what  improvement  can  be  effected  therein,  and  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  adopt  any  other  measures  to  provide  better  facilities.  The 
nature  of  the  agriculturist's  business  is  such  that  lie  must  borrow 
and  that  too  freely.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  system 
must  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  industry,  that  it  must  not  be 
such  as  may  lead  him  to  extravagance  and  ultimate  ruin;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  such  as  would  slowly  wean  him  from  such 
habits  and  inculcate  in  him  the  habits  of  thrift,  prudence  and  fore- 
thought. Easy  credit  facilitates  reckless  expenses  and  encourages 
uneconomical  habits. 

177.  There    are    four    agencies    in    the    State    that    finance 

Existing    financing  agriculture. 

agencies.  ^ 

I.     Private  Money-lenders. 

II.  Agricultural  Banks. 

III.  Tagavi  loans  from  Government. 

IV.  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  - 

I.     Private  Money-Lenders. 

178.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  present  capital  invested  in 

agriculture  is  advanced  by  private  money- 
classes  of  ivioney-ienders.      lenders.     It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct 

description  of  the  money-lenders  in  the  State. 
These  are  of  all  imaginable  t3'pes  and  shades,  from  the  highly 
respectable  banker  to  the  cruel  and  heartless  Shylock.  Still  for 
convenience  sake,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups. 
Each  group  has  a  special  characteristic  of  its  own,  though  the 
dividing  line  is  not  very  sharp.  There  are  several  numbers  in 
each  group  that  do  business  in  the  same  way  as  members  of  the 
other  groups.  The  first  group  includes  the*  city  and  town  bankers 
and  Sowkars.  They  are  mostly  Banias  and  sometimes  Brahmins. 
In  some  Talukas  the  former  predominate  while  in  others  the  latter. 
The  second  group  is  composed  of  the  village  shop-keepers  and 
traders  and  the  third  group  consists  of  successful  cultivators. 

179.  The  members  of  the  first  group  are  mostly  Banias,  some- 

times Brahmins  and  reside  in  Taluka  towns 

City    or   town   banker.  .-,,  ■,       ,  ii  - 

or  m  prosperous  villages  but  generally  in 
towns.  They  lejid  to  the  better  class  of  cultivators.  Their 
advances  are  usually  of  larger  sums  above  100  or  200  rupees. 
Their  dealings  are  generally  straightforward  and  honest.  They 
charge  from'O  to  12  per  cent,  interest  and  lend  money  both  on 
personal  security  and  the  security  of  land.  When  the  security  is 
a  mortgage  with  possession,  they  permit  the  cultivator  to  farm 
the  land.     Generally,  they  are  not  land  grabbers  though  in  every 
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-case  tlicy  own  a  few  bighas  mostly  fore-closed.  Though  their 
greed  for  land  is  not  groat  they  would  not  mind  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  valuable  plot  of  land.  They  do  not  receive  produce  in  return 
for  principal  and  inter(>st,  but  always  accept  cash  in  payment. 
Very  seldom,  they  ciiai-ge  discount  when  an  account  is  opened. 
Generally,  they  do  not  drive  hard  bargains.  Each  one  of  them  has 
a  sphere  of  influence  and  operation  in  certain  specified  villages. 
With  money  lending  they  combine  some  other  kind  of  business, 
trade  in  produce  or  brokerage. 

180.     The  second  group  is  composed  mostly  of  village  shop- 
viiiage  merchant.  l^eepcrs  and  tradcrs.      They    are    generally 

grocers,  drapers,  brokers  and  grain  mer- 
chants in  one.  They  advance  their  goods  and  wares  on  credit  to 
the  cultivators  of  their  own  and  surrounding  villages.  They  also 
give  cash  loans.  But  the  bargain  is  harder  and  harsher.  Besides 
charging  a  high  rate  of  interest,  i.e.,  from  12  to  15  per  cent., 
they  charge  some  discount  when  an  account  is  opened.  They 
.always  expect  to  receive  produce  of  land  in  lieu  of  principal  and 
interest.  This  gives  them  an  additional  advantage.  They  get  a 
good  deal  in  Aveight  and  in  the  rate  given  for  the  produce.  They 
.advance  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  cultivators,  to  farai 
servants  and  farm  labourers.  Their  bargains  with  the  latter  class 
are  much  harder  than  with  the  former,  the  rate  of  interest  vary- 
ing from  25  to  75  per  cent.  They  charge  an  anna  per  month,  per 
rupee.  The  cultivators  who  offer  better  security  are  charged  12 
per  cent,  as  book  interest  while  extras  cost  them  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.  Every  one  of  this  group  owns  some  land  in  the  village, 
purchased  or  fore-closed.  They  have  always  an  eye  on  some  good 
field  in  the  village  and  take  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  con- 
tracts of  these  people  are  very  harsh.  They  take  every  mean 
advantage  of  the  weak  po'sition  of  the  ryot.  Though  they  try  to 
help  the  Khedut  out  of  all  difficulties,  it  is  more  with  a  view  to 
get  better  advantages  late'r  on.  To  new  clients  they  freely  advance 
and'  for  all  purposes,  and  go  on  advancing  to  the  highest  limit. 
'The  dealings  of  this  class  may  be  described  as  harsh  but  they  are 
harsher  when  they  deal  with  backward  classes  people  like  the 
Kaliparaj  of  the  Naosari  District.  These  ryots  are  very  primitive 
and  backward  and  every  advantage  is  taken  of  their  ignorance. 
Here,  the  Khedut  is  nothing  but  a  serf  of  the  Soiohar.  He  can 
have  no  dealing  except  through  the  Sowhar.  He  must 
buy  from  the  Sowkar  and  sell  all  his  produce  to  him.  All  the 
produce  of  the  farai  is  immediately  taken  to  the  Sowhar s,  leaving 
very  little  for  his  own  purpose,  and  a  little  later  when  he  wants 
something  he  must  go  back  to  the  Sowkar.  The  Sowkar  does  n>t 
render  any  account  to  him.  Probably,  the  ryot  does  not  know 
how  much  he  is  indebted,  the  accounts  grow  from  year  to  year 
and  never  close.  'J'he  ryot  must  live  and  work  for  the  Sowkar. 
This  condition  generally  prevails  in  the  Eani  Mahals  of  Songadh 
and  Vyara  and  in  Vaghodia  and  in  all  the  other  Talukas  where 
lower  classes  of  cultivators  such  as  Thakardas,  Kolis,  Bhills, 
■etc.,  are  found. 
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181.  Tlic  third  class  of  money-lenders  consists  of  successful 
Successful   cultivator.         cultivators      or      land-lords— Kunbis      anl 

ratio ars — who  combine  money-lending  with 
farming.  This  class  is  just  growing  and  is  mostly  confined  to 
t^e  Baroda  District,  to  Sinore,  Baroda,  Petlad,  and  other  parts  ot? 
Cha.TGtar  and  Kanani.  Tliero  are  a  few  more  in  Xaosari,  Ainreli 
and  also  in  the  J\adi  District.  On  the  whole,  their  number, 
•th(>ugh  growing,  is  not  very  large.  They  form  the  most  intelli- 
.geiU"  class  of  the  farming  community  shrewd  and  business-like 

182.  This  class  of  money-lenders  has  dealings   with  people 
_.  .    .    ,.  of  their  own  class,  and  so  far  as  they  are 

Their  dealings.  ,         ,  '..  -n     ,       t     •         i       ^ 

concerned,  they  are  fair.  But  their  deai- 
ines  with  the  lower  classes  of  cultivators  such  as  Kolis,  etc.,  are 
.as  hard   as  those  of  the  village  money-lenders. 

183.  The  Soiclcar  meets  all  the  wants     of  the  Khedut,  he  is 

easily  approachable,  he     fullv  understands 

Private    money-lenders.  .-,        "^       ^'-    ,.    ,^        ,.  V,  ,   • 

the  needs  oi  the  larmer  as  well  as  his  capa- 
fcity  to  repay  the  loans.  The  Sowhar  is  on  the  spot  and  visits 
his  client  frequently  every  3'ear,  and  carefully  notes  changes  in 
his  condition.  He  is  ready  on  the  spot  to  receive  the  produce 
when  the  crop  is  ripe  in  the  field.  In  distress,  if  the  farmer  is 
honest,  and  hard-working,  he  puts  him  on  his  legs  to  continua 
his  business  over  again.  He  receives  money  so  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get;  and  resorts  to  courts  only  when  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so.  Though  this  system  is  very  elastic  and  meets  the  re- 
■  Cjuirements  of  individual  farmers  in  a  very  easy  way,  it  has 
many  disadvantages  to  counterbalance  the  benelits.  First,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  very  heavy  and  the  poor  farmer  succumbs 
under  these  charges  in  the  long  run.  Some  of  the  bargains  are 
very  unconscionable.  There  is  no  restraint  on  the  borrowing. 
"Money  lending  by  Sowhirs  does  not  at  all  encourage  thrift  or 
savings,  nor  does  it  organise  agriculture  and  place  the  farmer  on 
a  permanently  better  footing,  economically  or  morally.  Looking 
io  the  enormous  investments  of  the  Soickar,  it  is  impossible  to 
drive  him  away  from  the  business,  however  bad  and  undesirable 
he  may  be.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  system  of  agricultural 
finance,  he  must  be  tolerated.  What  is  needed  to  improve  him 
and  his  methods  is  to  introduce  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of 
"banking  as  an  honest  competition  in  the  field  to  influence  him 
directly. 

184.  Since  it  is  impossible  and  at  the  same  time,  undesirable 

to  abolish  private     money-lending,      it  has 
Restrictions  on  money        ]^Q^y^     suggest-cd     that     Certain     restrictions 
proposed-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  method  of  money-lend- 

ing as  conducted  by  the  Sowhars. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  proposals:  — 

T.     That  no  man  be  allowed  to  lend  money  to  a  farmer 
without  a  license. 

II.     That  the  books  of  the  Sowhar  should  be  registered. 
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III.  That  tho  creditor  must  give  or  offer  to  give  receipt 
of   payment   made   by   an   agriculturist. 

IV.  If  asked,  the  creditor  must  submit  an  account  of 
his  Khata. 

V.  That  a  pass-book,  as  in  a  Savings  Bank,  may  be 
given  by  the  Sowkar,  which  would  show  the  condi- 
tion of  the  account. 

VI.  That  some  kind  of  Usury  Legislation  should  be 
passed  to  restrict  the  operation  of  tho  money-lenders. 

185.  Before  we  examine  those  in  any  details,  we  would  state 
Measures  adopted  to  pro-      in   brief      the  various   measures   introduced 

'Zeluict7:\:rlT        ^^y  tl?«  ^^ate  to  protect  the  ryot  against  un- 
scrupulous  money.  restricted  and  unscrupulous  money  lending. 

'*'"''"^'  These  may  be  summarised  as  under:  — 

(1).  Interest  Act. — This  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1898. 
Under  this  Act,  no  Court  can  allow  more  than  12  per  cent,  inter- 
est. Where  more  than  12  per  cent,  is  charged  the  contract  i^ 
not  deemed  null  and  void  but  the  Court  does  not  allow  more  than 
12  per  cent,  interest. 

(2)  The  Law  of  Damdupat  h  enforced  on  all  money  suits; 
but  the  operation  of  the  rule  is  made  applicable  from  the  period 
of  the  last  settlement  of  the  accounts;  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
transactions  from  the  very  beginning. 

(3).  Under  Section  174  (c)  of  the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  a 
certain  class  of  backward  agriculturists  can  have  their  accounts 
looked  into  by  the  Courts  even  when  they  purport  to  have  been 
finally  settled  by  the  parties.  By  the  same  Section,  the  culti- 
vator is  permitted  to  sue  for  accounts. 

(4).  In  the  execution  of  decrees  against  a  cultivator,  his 
land  paying  assessment  upto  Es.  50,  his  house,  his  cattle  and 
food  grains,  which  are  absolutely  needed  for  his  agriculture  and 
maintenance,  cannot  be  attached. 

(5).  No  agriculturist  can  be  arrested  in  the  working-season. 
He  can  ask  for  payment  by  instalment  before  or  after  the  sum  i& 
decreed. 

We  will  now  examine  these  provisions  in  some  details  and 
find  out  how  far  they  have  been  able  to  protect  the  cultivators. 

186.  Interest  Act: — The  law  allows  12  per  cent,  interest  but 
Interest  Act  there  are  hundreds  of  transactions  in  which 

more  than  12  per  cent,  interest  is  charged 
and  is  not  shown  in  the  books.  This  restriction  is  got  over  in 
two  Avays ;  sometimes,  al  discount  of  one  to  ten  or  even  twenty  per 
cent,  is  charged  and  is  not  shown  in  the  books;  sometimes  Jarap 
(advance)  contracts  are  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  in 
kind,  calculated  at  the  lowest  market  rate.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  former  transaction  but  the  latter  could  be;  no  regular 
rate  of  interest  is  charged  and  the  money  transaction  is  obscured 
by  repayment  in  grains  which  the  law,  as  at  present  stands,  is 
not  capable  of  taking  cognisance  of.     The     Usury  Law  recently'- 
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passed  in  British  India  brings  under  its  operation  transactions 
of  the  Jarap  (advance-contract)  nature.  These  transactions  are 
very  numerous  and  are  largely  resorted  to  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  cultivators.  They  are  extremely  hard,  charging  interest, 
from  100  to  200  per  cent.  Therefore,  the  Interest  Act  should  be 
amended  and  should  include  the  Jarap  contracts  in  its  operations 
as  is  done  in  the  Usury  Act.  Unless  tliis  is  done,  the  object  of 
passing  the  Interest  Act  would  not  be  fully  achieved.  We  realise 
that  even  if  such  an  amendment  is  made  the  Soirkai-  can  get  over 
the  Law  in  thousands  of  ways,  but  we  feel  that  the  transactions 
can  be  looked  into  by  the  Court  and  their  money  value  ascertain- 
ed at  fair  markdt-rate.  This  will  exercise  a  great  deterrent  effect 
upon  man3'  a  SoivJcar. 

187.  ,  The  Law  of  Damdupat      is      thoroughly  useless.     The 

^     ^     ,       money-lenders   are   verv      careful   and   they 

The     Law  of      Damdupal.  ,         '^  i         •,  •'    i         .  ij.i       i.i 

always  make  it  a  point  to  settle  the  ac- 
counts almost  every  year.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Law  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  the  people.  However,  it  has  one  good  effect 
that  the  creditor  is  always  reminded  of  his  debts  even  though  they 
may  run  from  year  to  year,  and  large  accumulations  are  avoided. 

188.  Veiw  recently,  all  the  Judicial  Courts     were  requested 

to  give  their  opinion  on  the  working  of  the 
^"*i'vT  PrJcerfSre  "codt*      sec^ion  regarding  the  inspection  of  accounts. 

We  have  seen  the  replies.  In  most  of  tho 
cases,  decrees  were  made  without  the  inspection  of  the  old  accounts 
as  the  defendant  had  not  asked  for  inspection.  The  ryot  is  most- 
ly illiterate  and  does  not  raise  any  objection.  The  Court,  of  its 
own  account,  very  seldom  looks  into  the  transaction  from  the 
beginning;  the  Law  does  not  impose  any  such  obligation  on  the 
Judge.  Only  where  the  defendant  raises  some  objections  that 
the  Courts  make  inquiries  and  in  some  cases  with  good  results. 
The  section  is  very  useful  and  should  be  retained  on  the  statute 
book  but  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  impose  an  obligation  on 
the  Judge  to  see  all  the  past  transactions  from  the  beginning. 
The  section  also  should  be  applied  to  all  agriculturists 
and  not  only  to  a  few  backward  classes.  At  the  same  time,  definiLe 
instructions  should  be  laid  down  as  to  how  the  accounts  should  be 
settled.  Unless  these  improvements  are  made,  no  adequate  relief 
could  be  given  as  contemplated  in  the  Interest  Act. 

189.  In  the  inquiry  mentioned  above,  information  was  col- 

lected as  to  the  number  of  suits  filed  by  the 

inquiry     about     the     suits     ^^^'btors  for  accouuts.    _  It  appears  that"  only 

against  the  creditors  by        One  suit  was  filed  during  tlie  last  20  3'ears. 

the     agriculturists.  Lookiug  to  the     hclplcss     Condition  of  the 

Kheduts,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can  take 
advantage  of  this  section,  to  any  extent.  If  he  has  cash,  cei-tainly 
the  Soiohar  is  ready  to  receive  it.  But  the  Law  as  to  the  method 
of  settling  the  accounts  is  not  definite  and  no  useful  purpose  could 
be  achieved  by  filing  a  suit  for  accounts.  However,  it  is  a  usefid 
section  and  may  be  retained.     It  may  be  of  great  use  when  the 
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Sowhar  is  contumacious  and  is  unwilling  to  show  accounts,  when 
some  provision  is  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the  old  debts. 

190.  A  certain  amount  of  the  cultivator's     land,   food   and 

liOLises  are  exempted  from  the  execution  of 

fillies  regarding  the  coercive     docrecs  of  the  Eevciiue    as  well  as  Judicial 

measures  allow  ttie  mainte.     Courts.      Upto  1904,  this  rule  was  confincd 

agriculturist.      ^^  ^|^^  dscrees  of  the  Revenue  Courts  only; 

and,  theiTifore,  it  had  no  material  effect,  as 
the  Judicial  Courts  could  execute  decrees  without  any  restrictions. 
In  1904,  this  anoinaly  was  removed  by  the  application  of  the  ride 
to  the  execution  of  the  Judicial  Courts  also.  This  atfected  the 
Soirkars  interest  directly.  If  the  land  came  under  the  minimum 
requirement  and  if  it  w-as  in  the  possession  of  the  farmer  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  decree,  such  land  could  not  be  sold 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  claim  even  theugh  previously  mortgaged. 
This  affected  the  credit  of  the  cultivator.  Soon  after,  more  suits 
were  filed  against  them  than  before  1904,  and  there  Avas  a  larger 
number  of  execution  proceedings  also. 

191.  Simultaneously,  with  this  change  in  law,  the  mode  of 

money-lending  was  a  good  deal  modified  by 
Modification  _^  in  money-  ^j-^g  money-lenders  with  a  view  to  frustrating 
its  object.  Since  this  change  in  law,  mort- 
gages without  possession  are  getting  out  of  vogue  while  sales  are 
showing  a  tremendous  rise.  Mortgages  with  possession  are  also 
slowly  rising.  This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
iSowkars  demanding  more  security  than  before.  Man}^  of  the  sales 
are  morei  of  the  nature  of  mortgages  with  conditional  sales,  than 
out  and  out  sales.  The  condition  of  mortgage  is  oral  and  cases 
are  known  where  it  is  not  observed  and  could  not  be  enforced  in 
law. 

192.  The  operation  of  this  rule  has     curtailed  the  credit  of 

the  cultivator  but  it  has  not  given  him  the 
Operation  of  tiie  Rule.  full  relief  in  saving  the  land  from  execu- 
tion. The  rule  says  that  the  land  paying 
Rs.  50  or  under  in  assessment  may  be  exempted;  it  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum but  a  smaller  amount  may  be  kept  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Court.  In  the  execution  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Courts, 
this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation.  The  Revenue  Officers  are 
always  anxious  to  collect  as  much  of  arrears  as  are  possible  and 
they  are  never  over-liberal  in  exempting  land  from  execution. 
We,  therefore-,  propose  that  a  minimum  of  land  may  be  fixed  for 
each  Taluka  which  must  be  saved  from  the  execution  of  decrees. 

193.  It  has  several  times  been  said  that  it  is  no  use  taking 

special  measures  in     preserving     a  useless 

The    inefficient    cultivators     class  of  cultivators — thriftless  and  unecono- 

shouid  not  be  helped.         j^\q — q^^  tlie  land,  the  soouer    they  leave  it 

the  better;  they  can  well  go  out  and  earn  a 
better  living  elsewhere  instead  of  eking  out  a  miserable  existence 
on  land.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  class  should  not  be 
given  any  special  facilities  of  Tagavi,  etc.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  the  legislation  of  the  nature  mentioned  above  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  policy  is  based  on  the  belief  that  land  requires  more  men  and 
that  cultivators  of  any  kind  should  be  encouraged  to  remaiii 
thereon.  The  result  of  the  policy  has  been  that  all  sorts  of  ineffi- 
..cient  farmers^ — men  who  own  a  biglia  or  two  of  land,  who  have  no 
adequate  agricultural  stock  or  implements,  men  whose  cultivation 
is  poor  and  who  form  a  very  large  number — have  been  sticking  to 
the  land  and  are  creating  congestion  without  any  benefit  to  any- 
body. The  land  in  the  State  cannot  maintain  the  whole  agricul- 
•tural  population  in  comfort.  If  the  lowest  class  of  cultivators  are 
removed  and  if  the  holdings  are  reconstituted,  a  prosperous 
peasantry  could  bo  maintained;  and  the  liberated  farmers  can  find 
a  better  living  in  industries  and  in  Public  Works. 

194.  On  this  consideration,  the  maintenance  provision  should 

l)e  removed.       We  feel  that  they  will  have 

.The    maintenance    provision     ^'*  ^c  abolished  in  futurc.       But  they  need 

lor  the  agriculturists  should     iiot  be  abolished     uU  at  once;  otherwise,  a 

be  removed.^  large  number  of  men  nmy  have  to  be  found 

work  for  immediately,  which  may  not  exist. 
But  we  would  strongly  advise  Government  to  bear  tliis  aspect  of 
ithe  question  in  mind  while  dealing  with  legislation  of  the  nature 
"Under  discussion. 

195.  Xow,  we  will  take  up  the  various  suggestions  made  to 
.various    suggestions  receiv-     ^^^^  Coniiiiittee  and  which  are  mentioned  in 

ed  by  the   Committee.  para.    lo4. 

It  will  bo  readily  seen  that  all  the  suggestions  pre-suppose 
that  the  Sowlcar  is  a  dishonest  man  and  that  he  cheats  the  people 
in  his  transactions.  Can  we  say  that  with  truth  of  all  our 
:SowIcars  ?  So  far  as  our  personal  observation  goes,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  any  such  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  methods 
of  the  money-lenders.  No  doubt  there  are  black  sheep  in  this 
trade  as  in  many  others.  But  the  rogueries  of  the  Soichars  are 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  this  sort  of  check  upon  their 
'business.  Even  if  we  impose  these  restrictions,  they  will  not  have' 
any  effect  upon  the  ways  of  a  blood-sucking  Shylock.  He  will 
find  out  thousands  of  ways  of  evading  the  rules  and  restrictions. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  all  the  transactions  carried  on  under  the 
■supervision  of  a  Pantcha  or  Jury  and  when  the  Marwari  and  the 
'farmer  meet  all  to  themselves  no  amount  of  restrictions  are  of  any 
avail.  There  are  thousands  of  ways  of  getting  over  them.  Such 
efforts  always  add  to  the  burden  of  the  weaker  party.  Under 
this  excuse  the  Soivlcar  may,  .perhaps,  impose  stricter  terms.  We 
have  no  faith  in  any  restrictive  legislation.  Any  step  undertaken 
would  redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  cultivator  who  is  the  weaker 
■party  and  would  drive  away  the  SowJcnr  who  is  an  evil  but  a 
■necessary  evil  and  has  to  be  tolerated  till  a  better  system  of 
money-lending  is  introduced. 

The  real  remedy  in  dealing  with  the  Sowkar  is  to  create  a 
thorough  system  of  Agricultural  Banking  as  an  honest  competi- 
tion in  business.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Co-operative  Credit 
'Societies,  we  have  seen  the  Soivkar  modifying  his  methods.  In 
■several  villages  where  Co-operative     Credit     Societies  have  been 
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working  satisfactorily  tlie  Sowkai-  lias  been  forced  to  reduce  ins- 
rate  of  interest  and  has  been  found  ^villing  to  place  deposits,  even 
his  own  money,  in  the  Societies.  Kot  amount  of  legislation  can 
bring  this  about.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  where  legislative 
njcasures  have  been  undertaken  to  deal  with  usury  it  may  have  a 
temporary  good  eti'ect  in  dealing  with  the  existing  transactions;, 
but  when  now  business  has  to  be  done  the  terms  are  harder  and 
harsher.  Such  legislation  would,  therefore,  succeed  only  when 
the  Sowkar  has  to  be  replaced  altogether  and  for  ever,  by  the- 
creation  of  a  new  financing  agency,  but  not  till  tlien.  We  have 
not  arrived  at  such  a  stage  at  present. 

II.     Agricultural  Banks. 

19G.     With  the  object  of  introducing  a  new  S3'stem  of  bauk- 
,    .    ,.     ,     „    ^„  ing  as  an  honest  competitor  in  the  field  and 

Agricultural       Banks.  &  x      i     i       ri        i        i  i    i^     i  r 

With  a  view  to  help  the  backward  tribes  oi 
the  Naosari  District,  His  Highness"  Government  started  Agricul- 
tural Banks  at  Songadh  with  a  branch  at  Vyara  in  Naosari  Dis- 
trict and  another  at  Harij  in  the  Kadi  District.  Rules  were  made 
embodying  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  State  was  pre- 
pared to  help  such  Banks.  The  principal  concessions  granted 
by  the  State  were  (i)  subscription  of  half  tlie  share  capital,  (ii) 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  Stamp  and  Eegistration  duties,, 
(iii)  collection  of  arrears  b}^  revenue  process  (subsequently  with- 
drawn), and  (iv)  State  audit  and  inspection.  The  first  two 
Banks  were  started  in  1899-1900  in  the  forest  tracts  of  Songadh 
and  Vyara  of  the  Naosari  District  and  are  still  working  with 
more  or  less  success.  Later  on,  two  more  Banks  were  started  ui 
the  Kadi  District,  in  Harij  (1901)  and  Visnagar  (1905),  but  both 
of  them  were  closed  subsequently  without  any  loss.  They  were 
closed,  because  their  management  was  found  to  be  incompetent. 
The  local  people  did  not  take  any  interest  and  the  managers,, 
who  were  low-paid  clerks,  abused  their  powers.  Since  then,  two 
more  banks  have  been  organised  at  Ainreli  (Kathiawar)  in  1909 
and  at  Bhadran  (Baroda  District)  in  1910.  They  are  working 
fairly  well.  For  the  last  few  years,  these  Agricultural  Banks- 
have  been  financing  Co-operative  Societies  each  within  the  limits 
of  its  District.  Appendix  XIII  gives  a  combined  statement  of  the 
financial  position  of  all  these  Banks. 

197.     Whether  these  particular  Banks     succeed     or  not,  the 
„    ,  ^  .   ..  bankino;   system   promulgated   bv   the   rules 

System     very     defective.  ,     »,      •■„    ,         a  t,^  -r,  "^^  i 

is  not  at  all  business-like.  It  is  very  de- 
fective, and  does  not  allow  of  efficient  management.  It  is  based 
on  wrong  principles.  The  Directorate  is  vested  in  eight  mem- 
bers, four  elected  by  private  share-holders,  and  the  rest  nominated 
by  Government  and  are  generally  an  Asamdar,  the  Taluka  Valii- 
vatdar,  the  Taluka  Registrar  and  the  Suba  of  the  Division  who  is 
Chairman.  There  can  never  be  a  more  incongruous  composition 
of  the  Directorate  thaii  this.  The  chief  executive  of  the  Division, 
the  Suba,  is  a  very  busy  Officer.     He  has  multifarious  duties  to 
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perform  and  attend  to.  He  has  not  the  necessary  time  and  lei- 
sure, even  if  we  do  not  consider  his  disqualification  to  perform 
such  a  task.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Vahiwatdar,  and  the 
Registrar.  The  Asamdar  is  very  seldom  a  good  businessman. 
In  this  semi-official  Directorate,  the  Directors  elected  by  the  share- 
holders sink  into  iiisigniticance,  if  not  into  oblivion,  Under  our 
particular  administratice  system,  there  is  not  much  scope  for 
private  initiative  much  less  for  an  independent  exercise  of  the  ac- 
corded rights.  Under  these  circumstances,  generally  the  Govern- 
ment officials  rule  and  the  Bank  becomes  a  parti  of  the  Executive 
Department  witli  all  its  defects. 

198.  Tliere   is   another  important      objection   to   the   system. 

^.    ..  It  does  not  provide  for  or  allow  any  inter- 

other   objections.  ,  ,.    ^  i  -r-.       .  -.  ^ 

change  ot  surpluses.  Each  unit  works 
independent  of  the  other  and  there  is^no  coherenc}'  in  the  system. 
For  want  of  a  Central  Bank  or  a  Central  Union  of  such  Banks, 
sometimes  the  funds  lie  idle  and  sometimes  when  more  funds  are 
needed  they  are  not  available.  The  reserves  are  kept  in  the  Bank 
and  are  not  placed  outside  or  invested  in  any  liquid  securities  id 
be  easily  cashed  as  needed. 

199.  Usually,  the  Banks  make  small  loans  from  Rs.  25  i<? 

^  ,   .  Es.  250  or  300  and  the  area  of  operation  is 

Some    more    defects.  -.^  r>        i       ■  •        i         m    i     i 

generally  confined  to  a  snigle  laluka. 
AVith  the  Directorate  as  stated  above,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
manage  this  business  effectively.  In  many  cases,  the  Manager 
has  to  go  round  for  collection.  The  Directors  cannot  easily  find 
•out  the  credit  of  the  borrower  and  have  to  depend  upon  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  ill-paid  manager. 

200.  Taking  all  defects  into  consideration,      it  was  decided 

by  Government  in  1913  that  no  more  Agri- 

The  present     policy  of  the     Cultural    Bauks   of      tliis      type   should    bo 

Government  regarding  the      organised    and    the    existing    ones     should 

Agricultural       Banks.  i  "    ,  -in     i  .i         i  •  x        •      i- 

slowly  withdraw  the  loans     given  to  indi- 
vidual Khatedars     and     as  far  as  possible 
■confine  their  dealings  with  Co-operative     Societies  in  their  Dis- 
tricts.      This  policy  has  been  followed  upto  the  present  time. 

201.  Since  1905,  the  Co-operative  movement  has  been  start- 

ed in  the  State  and  by  this  time  it  has  been 
Co-operative     Credit         amply  proved,   as  will  be  seen  from  what 

Societies.  /.ii'^^t,-,         •  iii 

follows,  that  it  IS  a  movement  best 
suited  for  the  needs  of  small  agriculturists.  The  Co-operative 
Credit  Societies  are  much  better  tTian  the  Agricultural  Banks  from 
all  points  of  view,  economic  and  moral.  But  there  are  certain 
drawbacks.  It  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  large  farmers 
who  require  big  loans  and  who  have  been  found  unwilling  to  join 
Co-operative  Societies.  The  Societies  are  also  under-financed  and 
if  the  better  class  of  farmers  are  to  be  helped,  the  needs  of  the 
small  men  would  not  be  fully  met  with.  Then  there  are  certain 
costly  improvements  to  be  made  in  agriculture.  There  are  mer- 
chants and  cultivators  who. want  large  loans  to  purchase  power 
plants  for  irrigation,  who  want  to  introduce  other  costly  improve- 
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merits;  there  are  other  land-lords  who  want  to  purchase  land  or 
rodeein  their  property  from  old  debts.  All  these  men  require 
loans  from  Rs.  LOOO' to  Es.  10,000.  They  have  at  present  to  go 
to  the  Soivkars  and  pay  a  heavy  rate  of  interest.  Tliey  can  give' 
in  security  mortgages  of  their  lands  but  the  Commercial  Bank 
would  not  lend  against  them. 

202.     To  meet,  therefore,  the  requirements  of  these  important 
cultivators  a     sclieme  of  a  Land  Mortgage 
The    ^cheme  ^"'^^^^   "-and    Bank  was  prepared     by  the  Department  of 
or  gage     an  .  Commerce    and    Industry,    in    1916.      We 

liave  seen  the  scheme.  There  in  it  was  proposed  to  start  an  Agri- 
cultural Bank  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  5.00,000  with  a  riglit  to 
issue  debentures  guaranteed  by  the  State.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  working  and  to  help  the  agricultural  classes  it  was  proposed 
that  Government  should  grant  the  following  concessions  over  and 
above  the  concessions  granted  under  the  Co-operative  Societies'' 
Act. 

(a).  Guarantee  interest  on  bonds  to  the  value  of  Rs.  20 
lacs  and,  if  need  be,  to  under-wTite  them. 

(&).  Investigations  of  claims  or  burdens  on  land;  right 
to  call  upon  people  to  register  their  rights  in  land; 
right  to  inspect  the  Sub-registrar's  records. 

(f).  Right  to  fore-close  and  sell  property  if  instalment 
not  paid  in  time.  Right  to  collect  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  b}^  summary  process. 

(c?).  Rs.  5,000  to  be  paid  for  10  years  tow^ards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bank  in  its  initial  stages. 

(e).  Bonds  to  be  recognised  as  Trust  and  Court  of  Ward 
securities. 

203.  The  scheme  was  sent  for  opinion  to  a  Committee.       The 

Committee  gave  opinion  that  the  scheme 
Postponenmit  of  the  ^^^^  ^  yeiy  ambitious  one  and  as  a  preli- 
minary step,  some  Government  financial 
assistance  may  be  granted  to  the  Co-operative  Banks,  to  help  them 
to  finance  successful  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  old  debts  of  their  members.  This  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  accepted  by  Government  and  consideration  of  the 
scheme  has  now  been  postponed  till  some  experience  is  got  of  the 
debt  redemption  proceedings. 

204.  Though  we  agree  with  the  Committee  and  the  Govern- 

ment that  some  efforts  should  be  made  to 
Necessity  of  organising  a  liquidate  the  old  dcbts  of  the  members  of 
Central   Agricultural  Bank      succcssful  Co-operativc  Societies  and  watch 

the  results,  still  we  firmly  believe'  that 
there  is  a  class  of  land-lords  and  cultivators  who  are  not  likely 
to  join  Co-operative  Societies,  and  who  require  better  facilities  to 
finance  their  business.  For  these  people,  the  organisation  of  a 
Central  Agricultural  Bank  with  branches  in  all  important  towns 
and  agricultural  centres  is  necessary.     A  Bank  of  the  kind  will 
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stimulate  improved  agriciiltiirc  and  will  also  assist  tlie  Govern- 
ment ill  the  consolidation  of  the  agricultural  holdings  and  their 
reconstitution  on  economic  basis.  A  Bank  of  this  kind  may  also 
relieve  the  State  of  the  several  financial  obligations  it  has  to 
undertake^ — such  as  the  financing  of  (1)  the  Local  Boards  and 
Municipalities,  (2)  the  land-lords  and  the  Sardars,  and  (3)  other 
public  institutions  that  usually  come  to  Government  for  assist- 
ance. Banking  institutions  are  not  created  in  a  day.  They 
require  a  series  of  3^ears  to  dev^elop  and  mature;  they  must  start 
with  small  beginnings  and  gather  experience  and  develop  a  policy. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  new  scheme  may  be  invited  with 
the  modifications  suggested  by  the  Committee  and  the  question  of 
Agricultural  Banks  reconsidered.  If  this  proposal  is  accepted  we 
would  offer  two  special  suggestions  for  consideration,  viz:  (1) 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  new  Bank  should  never  com;^ 
in  conflict  with  the  Co-operative  movement;  and  (2)  that  the 
organisation  of  the  Bank  should  be  such  that  the  interests  of  the 
State's  subjects  are  adequately  guarded.  Similar  Banks  exist 
all  over  Europe  and  America  and  they  work  successfully  along 
with  Co-operative  Societies. 

205.  We  are  informed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Industry   that  the  proposals   are  submitted 
Necessity  of  an  Agricultural    to    Government  to   rcvise   the   rules   of    the 
Banks-  Act.  Agricultural    Banks    and   they    are   framed 

on  the  model  of  the  Co-operative  Societies' 
Act.  We  are  assured  that  all  the  objectionable  features  of  .he 
old  rules  are  removed,  that  the  Agricultural  Banks  to  be  organised 
under  the  proposed  Act  are  primarily  intended  to  finance  larger 
agriculturists  and  also  Co-operative  Credit  Societies.  We  do  need 
a  good  Agricultural  Banks'  Act  so  that  when  people,  of  them- 
selves, want  to  start  Banks  they  can  easily  find  a  good  business- 
like Act  to  guide  and  help  them.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
these  rules  may  be  sanctioned. 

III.     Tagavi. 

206.  Another  method  of  financing  agriculture  is  the  making 

of  Tagavi  loans  by  the  State  at  low  rate  of 
interest  to  the   farmers. 
At  present,   there  are  three  kinds  of  Tagavis  granted  undor 
the  rules. 

(1)  Fixed  or  'Jathu; 

(2)  Famine;  and 

(3^     Special. 

(1).     The  Jathu    Tagavi    is    granted    out    of    the    fixed    sum 
allotted  to  each  Taluka  and  is  given  for  the  following  purposes:  — 

(a)  To  construct  new  wells  and  to  make  pacca  wells  out  «/{ 
kacha ; 

(b)  to  make  agricultural  improvements  including  purchase 
of  bullocks,  seeds,  impleuients,  grass  and  the  building 
of  farm  houses;  and  also 


(c)     to  maintain  the  family. 

On  this  Tagavi  5  per  cent,  interest  is  charged  and  the  sum 
is  to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  At  present,  l^s.  2,99,500  are 
allotted  to  all  t)io  Talukas. 

(2).  Famine  I'agavi,  is  granted  during  famine  times  and  is 
given  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  viz.,  purchase  of  seeds,  foddci-, 
kos,  and  vavat,  digging  of  wtdls,  for  maintenance,  etc.  Usually 
no  interest  is  ciiarged  on  these  loans. 

(3).  Special  Tagavis  are  granted  when  some  special  improve- 
ments are  to  be  effected  such  as  the  digging  of  wells  and  the 
installation  of  oil-engines  and  pumps.  Soon  after  the  great  famine 
of  1899,  large  sums  were  sanctioned,  without  interest,  as  Tagavi 
for  tJie  construction  of  wells.  Between  1900  and  1908  about 
5.500  new  wells  were  constructed  out  of  this  grant.  In  19K3, 
T-Js.  50,000  were  granted  without  interest  for  the  purchase  of  oil- 
engines and  pumps. 

207.     In  spite  of  thei  fact  that  Tagavi  is  granted  at  a  nominal 

rate  of  interest  and  in  some  cases  without 

The  causes  why  the  people    g^-^y    interest,    th©   people    are   unwilling   to 

ask    for    Tagavi    as   the  ,     /      r.    n         i  '         ,        ^     i    •,  j  i      p         ^ 

last  resources.  take  lull  advantage  ot  it  and  ask  for  it  as 

a  last  resource.  We  have  tried  to  find  out 
the  reasons  of  so  much  prejudice  against  it  and  we  find  the  follow- 
ing as  the  most  important:  — 

(a)  "Leakage"  in  receiving  it. 

(b)  "Delay"  in  getting  it. 

(c)  "Rigidity"  in  the  recovery  of  it. 

(a).  A\\  the  applications  for  Tagavi  pass  through  the  Patels 
and  Talatis  of  the  village.  They  certify  that  the  applicant  is  a 
Khatedar  and  that  his  property  is  unburdened  and  then  forward 
The  application  with  their  certificate  to  the  Vahiwatdar.  If  any 
further  inquiries  have  to  be  made  he  makes  them  and  then  he 
sanctions  it.  Then  payment  is  made  by  tlie  Treasury  Clerk.  It 
^s  a  well-known  fact  that  the  farmer  has  to  tip  the  different 
functionaries  for  getting  sanction  and  for  receiving  the  payment. 
He  has  generally  to  tip  the  Patel  and  the  Talati  as  also  the 
Treasury  Clerlv.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  cultivator  would  be 
lucky  if  he  gets  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount.  "We  have  been  told  of 
cases  that  even  where  the  Vah,iwatdar  pays  the  amount  himself,  all 
the  same,  the  cultivator,  after  he  leaves  his  presence,  has  to  satisfy 
the  other  men. 

This  graft  is  usual  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Jathu  Tagavi 
but  even  in  Famine  and  Special  Tagavis.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  famine  times  when  the  cultivators  are  very  needy,  it  reaches 
its  high  wate-r-mark.  So  long  as  the  people  are  ignorant  and 
nnable  to  assert  their  own  rights  the  graft  will  always  remain. 
The  village  official  and  the  Mahal  staff  will  always  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  their  w^eakness. 

(b).  Sometimes,  it  takes  weeks,  if  not  months,  before  the 
Tagavi  is  granted  and   in  some  cases  sanction  is  obtained  when 
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the  purpose  for  the  loan  no  longer  exists.     The  ciiltix'atcrs,  there- 
fore,  find  it  very  inconveuiient  to  get  the  loans. 

(c).  The  rigidity  of  collection  is  another  reason  why  the 
Khedut  prefers  the  Sowhar  to  the  Government  Tagavi.  When  it 
is  sanctioned,  instalments  are  made  but  these  are  collected  irres- 
pective of  the  season.  Kven  if  it  is  a  bad  year,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  get  postponement  and  in  several  cases  the  village  officers 
have  to  be  bribed  to  obtain  the  concession. 

208.  For  tliese  reasons,  the  farmers  prefer  a  money  lender 

to  the  Government  Tagavi  and  go 
syatem  not  very  convenient,    fo  the  Valiiwatdars  as  a  last  resourcc.      In 

ordinai-y  yeai's,  the  system  is  unnecessary 
and  (in  special  occasions  it  is  inconvenient  and  costly.  Under 
any  cij-cumstances,  it  cannot  be  preferred  to  good  banking  faci- 
lities. 

209.  But  so  I(ing  as  a  number  of  vnieconomic  holders  remain 
our  proposals.  '^"    1'^^^^^   ^i^^cl  _  SO   long    as    a   comprehensive 

system  of  agricultural  banking  is  not  intro- 
duced, Tagavi  loans  will  have  to  be  granted  by  Government 
specially  in  famine  times  when  heavy  losses  are  incurred  by  the 
cultivators  and  when  the  Sowhar  is  unwilling  to  make  loans. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  find  out  methods  by  which  the  evils  com- 
plained of  may  be  remedied  or  reduced.  Until  a  comprehensive 
system  of  Record  of  Land  Rights  and  the  keeping  of  a  revised 
Pass  B(X)k  are  not  introduced,  w^e  would  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing methods  should  be  adopted:  — 

(a).  That  the  loans  may  be  given  through  the  Co-operative 
Societies  to  members  w^ierever  possible. 

(b).  That  the  Vahiwatdar,  as  far  as  possible,  should  manage 
the  business  himself;  he  should  make  personal  inquiries 
at  the  village,  sanction  the  loan  on  the  spot  and  pay  the 
sum   immediately. 

In  famine  times  when  Tagavi  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  given, 
this  method,  we  think,  would  work  very  w'ell.  It  would  not  give 
any  chance  for  the  village  officials  to  make  mischief.  Any  intel- 
ligent, active  and  sympathetic  officer  can  reduce  this  evil  to  the 
least  if  he  wants  to. 

As  for  the  rigidity  of  collection,  it  is  necessary  that  if  any 
time  has  to  be  given,  it  should  be  given  at  the  right  moment. 
The  announcement  should  be  made  immediately  when  distress 
appears. 

210.  During   the   course  of   the   inquir}-,   it   was    very   often 

suggested    to    us    that    the    best    course    of 
Tagavi,  if  given  through  the    reducing    the  cvils    Complained    of    was    to 
panchayats,  ^J.'^^not  serve      grant  the  powcr  of  giving  Tagavis  to  the 
o  ject.  Village   or   the   Mahal    Pancliayats.        We 

have  given  this  matter  our  best  considera- 
tion but  we  find  that  the  evils  complained  of  would  not  be  reme- 
died by  introducing  this  agency  as  the  sanctioning  or  distribut- 
ing medium.     The  necessity  for  preliminaiy  inquiry  will  always 
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remain  and  that  is  where  inost  of  the  mischief  is  played.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  arrange  meetings  of  the  Panchayats,  every 
time  a  loan  is  needed.  The  divided  responsibility  between  the  two 
authorities,  one  to  grant  a  loan  and  another  to  collect  it,  would 
make  the  system  unworkable.  The  payment  of  the  loan  may  be 
made  through  the  Village  Panchayat  and  probably  a  few  rupees 
may  be  saved  but  the  trouble  to  the  Panchayat  would  be  dispropor- 
tionate tO'  the  gain  and  could  be  saved  if  the  Officers  are  strong  and 
exercise  a  proper  check  on  their  subordinates. 

211.  Since  under  the  present  backwardness    of  Agricultural 

Banking  it  is  not  possible  to  do  away  with 
^*''  '^%Timlfo"el  '*"'""'    ^^1^  Tagavi,  which  has,  in  the  past,  in  spite 

of  all  its  faults,  seiwed  a  great  purpose,  th© 
only  alternative  is  to  improve  the  Taluka  agency  and  minimise  the 
evils  a<s  best  as  could  be  done. 

212.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  have  discussed  the  gene- 

ral system  of  granting  Tagavi  for  various- 
Tagavi   at  a  low  rate  of    agricultural  purposcs  and  the  improvements 

'"*^for*  ali'^Jroduc^tivf'"^"      ^"^  ^®  ^^^^^^®  ^'^  ^^^^'  ^ystem  of  granting  them. 
purposes.  But  we  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 

the  necessity  for  granting  them.  As  men- 
tioned before,  these  loans  are  necessitated  on  accoimt  of  the  back- 
wardness of  our  financial  organisation :  and  for  their  development 
it  must  take  time.  But  in  the  meantime,  Government  will  have- 
to  assist  the  cultivators  in  various  ways.  For  all  productive  pur- 
poses— for  the  sinking  of  new^  wells,  for  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion bunds,  for  the  installation  of  oil-engines  and  pumps,  for  the 
reconstitntion  of  agricultural  holdings,  for  the  improvement  of 
village  sites,  for  boring  wells'  and  for  so  many  other  development 
purposes — loans  should  be  freely  advanced  without  interest  or  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  Such  loans  would  be  used  for  really 
productive  purposes  and  will  improve  the  general  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  for  which  sufficient  inducement  should  be  given 
to  the  people  to  undertake  costly  improvements — specially  those 
which  would  give  slow  return  and  would  involve  some  risks.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  Government  should  set  aside  a  sum 
of  Es.  25  lakhs  of  rupees  for  effecting  permanent  costly  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  advance  them  to  enterprizing  cultivators 
at  3  per  cent.  After  all,  we  have  to  induce  the  people  to  effect 
improvement  and  a  few  thousands  as  loss  in  interest  should  not 
be  taken  into  consideration — specially  when  vast  improvements 
are  necessary  and  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  enterprizmg  to 
undertake  them  without  external  aid. 

IV.     Co-operative   Societies. 

213.  The  fourth  method  of  financing     agriculture  has  been 

through  the  medium  of  Co-operative  Credit 

The  organisation  of  the      Societies.       The  Co-operative     Credit  Socie- 

co-operative    Societies.       tics'  Act  was  passed  in  the  State  in  1905  soon 

after  the  enactment  of  a  similar  nature  in 

British  India  in  1904.     This  Act  provided  for  the  organisation  of 
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Credit  Societies  only  when  it  was  amended  in  1912  and  the  new 
Act  now  permits  all  sorts  of  Co-operative  Societies  intended  for  the 
moral  and  economic  benefit  of  the  members.  Tlie  Act  is  primarily 
intended  for  small  agriculturists  and  artisans  and  people  similarly 
situated. 

214.  At  the  end  of  1917-18,  there    were  359  Societies,  with 
u,   ..       ,  ^    -,  12,084  members  and  Rs,  13,57,311  as  work- 

Working    of    the    Co-  .      '  .      ,         r\    t       £    n  onr.  a 

operative  Societies.  mg  Capital.     (Jut  ot  thcse,  320  were  Agri- 

cultural Societies  with  9,510  members  and 
Es.  8,56,980  as  working  capital.  The  average  membership  per 
Agricultural  Society  was  29.7,  average  working  capital  per 
Society  Rs.  2,678,  and  per  member  Rs.  90.  All  these  Societies 
had  received  Rs.  1,23,026  as  deposits.  The  usual  rate  of  interest 
charged  by  those  Societies  was  9§,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  was  12 
per  cent.  All  these  Societies  are  financed  by  two  Co-operativB 
tjnions,  two  Central  Banks,  and  three  Agricultural  Banks.  The 
Tate  of  interest  charged  by  these  Banks  varies  from  6^  to  9  per 
cent. 

It  Avill  appear  from  the  above  statement  that  out  of  about 
3,21.570  Khatedars,  9,510  or  only  3  per  cent,  have  as  yet  taken 
advantage  of  the  Societies.  This  advantage  also  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  full,  for  a  Gujarat  cultivator  cannot  meet  his  require- 
ments from  a  loan  of  Es.  90.  Most  of  the  Societies  are  under- 
financed and  hence  most  of  the  members  have  still  to  go  to 
Sou-Tears  and  their  old  debts  remain  intact. 

Of  the  320  Agricultural  Societies,  316  were  Credit  and  4  Non- 
credit.  Of  the  latter  two  were  Village  Milk  Supply  Societies  and 
two  Irrigation  Societies  owning  pumps  and  oil-engines.  Some 
of  the  Credit  Societies  have  been  doing  some  business  in  joint  pur- 
chase and  sale  and  have  introduced  a  few  agricultural  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  introduction  of  iron  ploughs,  gul-mBk.\ng  by 
improved  processes,  etc. ;  but  the  work  does  not  amount  to  much. 

215.  During   the    last    five   years,    loans    to    the    extent  of 

Rs.  24,94,412  were  advanced  by  the  Societies 

Purposes     of     Loans.  „         n         c    n         • 

for  the  following  purposes:  — 
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c 

Purposes  of 
Loans. 

l!)l;)  14. 

11)  14- 15. 

1915  10. 

llMO-17. 

1917-18. 

Total. 

1 

2 

i> 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

For    purchas- 
ing       seeds, 

' 

manure,    etc. 

],:);5,100 

1,43,874 

1,71,810 

1,74,300 

2,52,842 

«,70,292 

2 

For     purchas- 

in  g  cattle  ... 

(;i,G4(; 

S3,558 

48,141 

72,  493 

70,451 

3,30,289 

.3 

For         imjjle- 

ments 

4,;").")  7 

4,2(;4 

4,424 

9,170 

8,315 

30,730 

4 

For        paying 
Land     Reve- 

nue 

77,37:3 

84,731 

03,820 

55,420 

55,8o4 

3,37,160 

5 

For      improv- 

ing   land    ... 

S,<J44 

;i,253 

15,749 

23,191 

30,010 

93,753 

0 

For     purchas- 

ing houses... 

15,735 

089 

Oil 

11,237 

10,553 

44,825 

/ 

For        paying 

debts 

2!),733 

47,520 

01,028 

1,04,210 

1,10,457 

3,59,500 

8 

For  household 

purposes     ... 

51,555 

20,008 

03,122 

75,338 

1,43,035 

3,59,718 

y 

Miscellaneous. 
Total    ... 

(5,1)05 

13,495 

13,009 

9,424 

12,592 

50,085 

3,89,848 

4,14,058 

4,42,986 

5,34,855 

7,12,005 

24,94,412 

216.     The  follo^ving  statement  shows  the  loans  made  and  re- 
^     covered   and   the      overdue      arrears   of  the 

Loans  made   and  recovered.  •       i,  i     ri       li.        o       •    j.-  i       •  xi. 

Agricultural  Credit  Societies  during  the 
last  five  years.  Appendix  XIV  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  Societies. 


No. 

Year. 

Loans  raadf . 
Rs. 

Loans   recovered. 
Rs. 

Loins  over -due. 
Rs. 

1 

2 

.1 
•J 

4 

5 

1 

1913-14 

3,08,554 

2,28,856 

2 

1914-15 

3,95,903 

2,90,032 

85,235 

3 

1915-10 

4,19,492 

.3,41,307 

1,08,168 

4 

1910-17 

4,93,835 

4,22,501 

89,582 

5 

1917-18 

0,58,815 

5,17,707 

70,214 
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217.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  liad  made  special  in- 
Principies  of   Co-operative    J^iry  "ito  the  wurkiug    of  the  Co-uperative 

Societies.  Societies   aiid  the  beuents      derived   by  tiie 

people  therefrom.  Everyone  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  us  except  one — and  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  personal  experience  of  the  movement — told  us  that  the 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies  were  doing  useful  work  and  the 
system  shouM  bo  extended.  Our  opinion  is  that,  of  all  the 
methods  of  financing  agriculture  the  Co-operative  Credit  Societies- 
are  the  best.  The  fundaiuental  basis  of  Co-operation  is  thrift  and 
self-reliance — qualities  which  need  to  be  developed  auiong  our 
farming  community.  It  is  not  by  providing  cheap  and  abundant 
capital  that  a  small  and  struggling  farmer  can  be  helped.  Cheap 
credit  may  ruin  him  unless  he  is  thrifty  and  understands  the 
use  of  credit.  The  Co-operative  Societies  supply  credit  at  a 
cheaper  rate  but  they  supply  it  under  certain  restrictions.  The 
loans  must  be  used  for  the  productive  pui^^oses  mentioned  in  the 
loan  applications  and  must  be  repaid  punctually.  The  loans  are 
sanctioned  by  a  Committee  of  his  own  people  who  know  circum- 
stances of  tiie  applicant.  The  members'  liability  is  unlimited^ 
that  is  every ^ one  of  them  is  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  Society  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
restraint  upon  reckless  borrowing  or  its  abuse.  The  profits  of  the 
Society  remain  undistributed  and  therefore  serve  as  a  guarantee 
against  future  losses,  increase  the  Societ3''s  own  capital  and  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans.  The  management  of 
the  Society  is  entrusted  to  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  to  work  gratuitously,  without  any  remuneration. 
Only  men  belonging  to  the  same  village  can  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers and  they  must  be  men  of  good  character.  The  Society  is 
expected,  by  its  own  organised  efforts,  to  raise  capital  from  local 
sources  by  taking  deposits  and  should  go  to  other  financing  agency 
as  a  last  resource  till  it  is  able  to  establish  its  reputation  for  safe 
and  sound  basis.  Besides  the  supply  of  credit  the  Societies  can 
do  any  other  work  for  the  moral  and  material  benefit  of  the 
members. 

218,  These   are   the  principles   on      wdiich   the   Co-operative 

Societies  are  organised  and  if  they  are  well- 
The    results  o»    the  -Co-    understood  and  acted     upon,     certainlv  no 

operative  movement  in  the       ^        ,         ■       ^-i     l-  i        i>  i    p        n         '     • 

Baroda  State.  better  institution  can  be  found  tor  financing 

agriculture.  All  over  the  world,  Co- 
operative Societies  have  been  w'orking  since  decades  and  have 
done  immense  good ;  they  have  replaced  the  mone}^  lenders  as  well 
as  the  Goveniment  and  other  Banks  and  have  organised  agricul- 
tuiiQ  in  a  way  undreamt  of  before.  In  Baroda,  the  Societies  are 
veiy  recently  organised  and  we  cannot  expect  immediate  results; 
all  the  same,  they  have  proved  their  usefulness  by  this  time.  They 
have 

(a)     reduced  the  rate  of  interest  and  saved  a  large  amount ; 

(6)     liquidated  a  part  of  the  old  debts  of  the  members  that 
carried  a  heavy  rate  of  interest; 
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(c)  stimulated  a  desire  lor  improvements  in  agriculture; 

(d)  introduced  co-operative  sale  and  purchase  of  farm 
produce  and  requirements; 

(e)  attracted  local  deposits  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest; 

(/)  broadened  the  outlook  of  the  members  by  creating 
interest  in  local  improvements ; 

((/)  ci"eated  and  trained  local  leaders,  wh6  will  in  the 
future,  play  an  important  part  in  village  improve- 
ments; and 

(It)     organised  villages. 

It  must  be  stated  that  all  the  Societies  are  not  working  with 
these  ideas ;  there  is  a  large  number  of  Societies  that  are  very  weak 
in  co-operative  spirit  and  effort  and  exist  only  to  get  cheap  money. 
But  the  spirit  grows  as  tiie  work  develops  and  as  the  members  get 
experience  and  wo  expect  that  all  these  would  improve  in  course 
of  time. 

We  have  great  faith  in  Co-operative  Societies  not  as  a  financ- 
ing medium  for  agriculture  but  for  all  other  improvements — 
moral,  social  and  economic — and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
Government  to  devote  more  attention  and  funds  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  Eeport,  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  details  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Credit  Societies.  The  tyjDe  of  primary  Society 
has  been  well-settled;  the  Raififeisen  model  is,  it  seems,  well-suited 
to  the  Gujarat  conditions.  The  Central  Banks  and  Unions  are 
yet  in  their  infancy  and,  we  hope,  will  prove  more  useful  to  the 
movement  than  hitherto.  In  course  of  time,  Institutions  to  orga- 
nise and  guide  the  whole  movement,  supervise  the  Societies  and  to 
finance  the  Banks  will  have  to  be  started,  similar  to  the  ones 
started  elsewhere.  The  Co-operative  Department  is  fully  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  movement;  it  is  in  touch  with  the  movement  in 
British  India  and  elsewhere  and  provided,  all  the  necessary  facili- 
ties are  granted,  it  would  work  its  way  on.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
Department  should  be  to  organise  the  whole  movement  in  such  a 
way  that  it  should  be  self-contained  and  should  be  worked  and 
guided  by  the  people  themselves.  However,  there  are  certain 
points  which  we  want  to  emphasise  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government. 

219.     From  the  Statistics  presented  above,  it  appears  that  the 
^.    ^    .       .  .. ,.  progress  of  Co-operation  in  the  State  is  not 

Need    of    a    full-time  '       ^  .  ^  f  ,,  ,  ., 

Registrar.  vcry  rapid  specially     when  we  compare  it 

with  British  India.  On  consideration  of 
the  conditions  in  Gujarat,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  development  is 
bound  to  be  rather  slow  because  of  all  the  places  in  India,  Gujarat 
has  the  lowest  interest  rate;  all  the  leading  cultivators  can  get 
loans  at  6  or  7  per  cent.,  and  they  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  join 
the  Societies,  nor  do  they  have  the  public  spirit  of  joining  them 
to  help  their  poorer  brethren.  In  many  cases,  they  themselves 
are  money-lenders  and  oppose  the  Societies.  But  apart  from 
these  and  other  difficulties,  we  feel   sure,   specially   when  we  see 
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the  success  so  far  achieved  that  better  results  could  have  been 
obtained  if  an  independent  Registrar  had  been  appointed  from 
190(3  as  in  British  India.  The  first  Registrar  was  the  Jakat 
Adhikari  and  he  had  several  other  Departments,  such  as  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  Opium,  Excise,  etc.,  to  manage.  In  1908, 
the  Joint  Revenue  Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  Commerce 
was  assigned  the  work  and  during  that  time  also  no  progress  was 
made.  In  1?09,  a  separate  Registrar  was  appointed  for  a  few 
months  but  when  an  independent  Officer  was  appointed  for  the 
Commerce  Department,  he  was  asked  to  do  the  Co-operative  work. 
Since  then,  the  progress  has  been  more  steady  and  the  work  more 
systematic.  But  the  activities  of  the  Commerce  Department  began 
to  increase  from  1915-16  and  the  Co-operative  movement  began  to 
proceed  slowly.  It  required,  it  is  true,  a  little  consolidation  about 
that  time  .but  this  was  just  the  time  when  a  full-time  Registrar 
would  have  made  better  progress.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
since  1st  ]\rarch,  1919,  a  separate  Officer  is  appointed  in  charge  of 
the  Co-operative  Department  alone.  We  expect  good  results  from, 
this  administrative  change. 

220.     It  may  at  the  same  time  be  mentioned  that  the  move- 

The  support  that  the  State     meut  requires  all  the  support  that  the  Stoia 

can    give    to    the    Co-     ^^^^^  givc.     We  may  here  indicate  the  lines  in 

operativs   Societies.      Prin-  i   •    i       t   •  i  • 

ciples  of  State  finance.  whlch  thlS  may  be  glVCU. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  suggestions  were  made  by 
several  witnesses  that  the  State  should  come  forward  to  finance 
the  co-operative  movement  with  funds  at  a  very  low  rate  of  inter- 
•est.  Similar  demands  have  been  made  by  several  leaders  of  the 
people  in  the  Co-operatives  Conferences,  in  the  Panchayat  Pari- 
■shads  and  in  the  Legislative  Councils.  We  know  that  there  is 
.a  strong  feeling  among  the  people.  This  feeling  rose  out  of  the 
•system  of  Stale  aid  in  the  early  beginnings  of  the  movement. 
Between  1905  and  1913,  there  were  no  Central  Banks  and  Unions 
and  the  Societies  were  granted  loans  upto  Rs.  3,000  at  3  per  cent., 
ix)  be  repaid  by  10  or  20  instalments.  Since  1913,  the  Societies 
are  financed  by  the  Central  Banks  and  State  loans  are  granted  in 
■exceptional  cases  but  at  an  enhanced  rate  of  interest — G  p.c.  (but 
no  interest  is  charged  for  the  first  three  years).  And  the  popular 
demand  for  State  funds  at  3  per  cent,  has  still  continued. 

In  the  early  beginning,  when  no  Banks  are  organised,  the 
State  help  may  be  justifiable;  but  to  continue  the  system  for  all 
times  is  undesirable.  First,  the  State  cannot  find  all  the  money 
required  to  finance  the  Societies,  and  secondly,  the  co-operative 
movemefnt  must  rest  on  business  principles.  Co-operation,  like 
any  other  business,  should  not  be  made  dependent  upon  State  aid 
in  all  cases  and  to  do  so  is  to  weaken  its  strength  and  useful- 
ness. The  Societies  must  learn  to  be  self-reliant  and  must  try  to 
raise  funds  from  local  sources  by  their  own  prestige  and  reputa- 
iion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  State  aid  is  unnecessary;  it 
may  be  given  where  it  is  needed;  where  the  movement,  of  itself, 
is  unable  to  get  on  by  its  own  unaided  efforts.  State  aid  may  be 
given  in  the  organisation  of  Banks,  in  the  provision  of  long-term 
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loans  for  the  liquidation  of  old  debts  and  tlio  introduction  of  cost- 
ly improvements,  in  the  organisation  of  new  types  of  Societies- 
such  as  cattle  insurance,  dairy,  etc.  In  new  and  costly  under- 
takings, State-funds  may  be  advanced  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  or 
even  without  it,  but  to  expect  the  State  to  finance  the  movement 
in  genera]  is  suicidal.  Tlie  State  must  be  firm  and  withstand 
all  such  requests.  h\  Britisli  India,  the  co-operative  movemciit 
has  prospered  in  the  absence  of  direct  financial  aid  from  tlie  State 
and  tliere  is  no  reason  why  tlie  movement  siiould  not  make  a 
similar  progress  here.  In  special  cases.  State  aid  may  be  freely 
given.  The  State  must  bo  prepared  to  spend  a  larger  amount  on 
staff  and  other  propagandist  work.  No  funds  should  be  stinted  for 
this  purpose. 

221.  The  Banks,  as  at  present  constituted,     advance  short- 

term  loans  to  meet  ordinary  expenses  of 
The     Central     Bank     of    agriculture  of  the  members,  but  thev  have 

Baroda   should   be    asked   to         ^,         ,  ^     ,.         i       p         n     T        •  i    •(•  i- 

extend  its  business.  uot  advanced  tmids  lor  the     liquidation  or 

old  debts  except  on  a  very  small  scale.  Now, 
in  the  management  of  Credit  Societies,  many  times,  the  old  debts 
of  members  form  a  great  stumbling  block,  since  the  Sowhar  is- 
always  on  the  spot  ready  to  take  the  produce  before  the  Society 
can  claim  it  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  is  also  continued.  This- 
dual  system  does  not  work  satisfactorily  and  we  are  informed 
that  in  some  cases  the  members  suffer.  It  is.  tlierefore,  necessary 
that  tlie  Banks  shoulci  be  ready  to  assist  the  members  with  long- 
term  loans  to  liquidate  the  old  debts  of  the  members  of  successful 
Societies.  This  would  require  issue  of  debentures  by  the  Banks. 
We  consider  that  the  Central  Bank  at  Baroda  should  be  asked  tO' 
extend  its  business  and  issue  debentures  to  be  guaranteed  by 
Government,  if  necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  State  has  agreed  to- 
deposit  a  lac  of  rupees  with  the  above  Bank  for  this  purpose,  by 
way  of  experiment;  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by  some  per- 
manent arrangement  as  suggested  above.  We  recommend  Govern- 
ment to  pursue  its  liberal  policy  towards  Central  Co-operative- 
Banks. 

222.  Efficiency  of  the  Societies: — -There  were  320   Agricul- 
Efficiency  of  the  Societies    fural  Societies  at  the    end  of  1917-18.     All 

should  be  improved.     Pro.         j.i  i  i  i  i  i 

pagandist  work  should        these  liave  been  classed  as  under: — 

be    attended    to. 


Class. 

Number. 

P.  C.  of  the  whole. 

A. 

Model             

24 

7.50 

B. 

Good               

103 

32.19 

C. 

Average 

98 

30.02 

D. 

Weak              

23 

7.10 

E. 

Bad 

4 

1.25 

r. 

Unclassed  and  new    ... 

Total       ... 

G8 

21.25 

320 

10". 
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The  proportion  of  good  and  bad  Societies  is  alriKjst  the  same 
S.S  in  other  places  in  Ijidia.  Since  every  new  Society  and  every 
member  in  it  is  on  ])robation  when  a  S<jciety  is  started,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  failures  even  though  all  the  necessary  care  may 
be  taken  at  the  time  of  organisation.  For  the  first  year  or  t\v(j, 
the  Society  passes  through  a  critical  period;  it  meets  with  a  num- 
hei  of  enemies,  in  tiie  form  of  Soichirs,  etc.  It  takes,  on  an 
average,  fi^i  iwo  to  three  years  before  its  status  is 
established.  If,  during  this  period,  proper  care  is  taken,  if  all 
the  difficulties  are  tried  to  be  solved  or  met  with,  if  enough 
trouble  is  taken  to  train  the  mendjers  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Co-operation,  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid.  To  do  this 
difficult  work,  a  well-trained  staff  rs  refjuired  who  can  devote  suffi- 
cient time  to  the  work.     We  suggest,  therefore,  that 

{a)  the  Co-operative  Department  should.be  made  permanent; 
it  has,  by  this  time,  showed  its  usefulness  and  the 
Societies  are  going  to  remain  amongst  us;  and  an  inde- 
pendent <Jfficer  siiould  be  contiiuied  in  charge  of  it  with 
no  other  work,  as  at  present ; 
{h)  the  best  possible  men  should  be  engaged  in  this  service 
with  good  salaries  and  grades;  Government  has  refused 
to  fix  grades  of  the  staff'  but  in  their  absence,  good  men 
will  not  remain  and  would  serve  the  Department  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  some  other  place  in  some  other  Depart- 
ment, wliere  better  opportunities  are  available:  as  far 
as  possible,  only  Graduates  should  bo  appointed  as 
Auditors ; 
(c)  ample  staff  should  be  given  to  the  Department :  the  num- 
ber of  honorary  workers  is  still  small:  nor  is  there  any 
propagandist  body  to  take  educational  and  supervision 
work  and  most  of  this  work  will  have  to  be  conducted 
by  Government  agency;  we,  therefore,  suggest  that  Cor 
every  sixty  Societies  one  Audit(jr  should  be  given  and 
two  probationers  should  always  be  in  trainixig.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  good  Societies, 
the  general  level  of  efficiency  is  rather  low,  and  there- 
fore, more  time  should  be  spent  in  educating  the 
members ; 
{d)  the  Registrar  and  his  staff,  for  a  few  years  to  como, 
should  devote  a  lot  of  time  to  propagandist  Avork  to 
popularise  co-operative  ideas  and  to  train  local  leaders 
for  the  management  of  the  Societies;  the  co-operative 
principles  are  not  yet  fully  understood  by  most  of  ':he 
people  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  always  received 
good  opinion  of  the  Societies.  This  is  the  most  import- 
ant worlc  and  we  suggest  that  moje  time  should  be 
devoted  to  it.  After  all,  this  is  a  people's  movement 
and  its  strength  will  dppend  upon  the  reasoned  popnlai- 
support  and  assistance;  and 

ie)     special  efforts  should  be  made  to  train  tlie  village  officials 
and  the   school  teachers   in  co-operation.     A   Training 
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Class  should  be  opened  at  District  Head  Quarters  for 
the  traiuiiig  of  the  village  officials  and  other  people  and 
a  course  in  civics,  which  will  include  Local  Self-Govern- 
ment,  rural  and  economic  ((uestions.  co-oporation,  etc., 
hv  introduced  in  the  Trainini;-  Colleges  for  Teachers. 

There  are  hundreds  of  villages  where  Co-operative  Societies 
could  be  started  but  in  the  absenct?  of  trained  men  to  work  as  Sec- 
retaries they  are  neglected.  If  by  this  means,  we  cctiid  get  a  num- 
ber of  workers,  the  cause  of  co-operation  will  find  a  great  stimulus. 
We  understand  that  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  and 
a  few  classes  were  opened  at  District  Head-Quarters.  But  these 
efforts  should  be  systematised  and  extended. 

223.  Of  all  tlie  (^thor  mctliods  of  financing  agriculture,   the 

Co-operative  Societies  are  the  best.    They  are 
The  Co-operative  Society  is    better  tliaii  the  Sou'kar,  as  well  as  the  Agn- 

Ihe    best    method    of  i ,  i    t^       t  ;  i  i  i  -        i 

financing  Agriculture.  cultural  Bauks  as  tliev  are  based  on  mutual 
help  and  thrift  and  they  are  sure  to  organise 
the  members  for  further  agricultural  improvements.  They  are 
better  than  the  Tagavi  system  of  loans  as  there  would  be  no  leak- 
age. The  movement  undoubtedly  has  its  own  difficulties.  There 
may  be  dishonest  leaders  and  unpunctuality  in  repa.yments  but 
these  can  be  removed  by  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  members,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  supervision.  On 
all  considerations,  we  prefer  Co-operative  Societies  lo  all  other 
methods  of  financing  agriculture.  Co-operation  is  slow  to  intro- 
duce but  is  asure  method  if  properly  worked,  as  has  been  seen  from 
the  experience  of  the  world. 

224.  Before  we  leave  co-operation,  there  is  one  aspect  of  it 
.....       upon  which  we  wish  to  lav  special  emphasis. 

Co-oparation    must    organise       ^i  .  .  t    •     •,,      ,i  ^  i  r 

the  whole  rural  life.  Co-operatiou  caunot  end  with  the  supply  ot 
cheap  credit;  it  must  organise  the  whole 
rural  life.  The  rural  problem  has  been  summarised  b.v  Sir  Horaoe 
Plunkett  in  three  words — Better  business,'  Better  farming  and 
Better  living — and  it  has  been  suggested  to  be  solved  by  means  of 
Co-operation.  The  solution  must  start  with  co-operation  improving 
the  business  of  agriculture^,  by  improving  the  credit  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, by  supplying  funds  at  a  low  rate  but  under  certain  restric- 
tions, by  saving  unnecessary  expenses  in  buying  farm  recjuire- 
ments  and  in  selling  farm  produce  and  by  distributing  sudden 
risks  over  a  large  period  by  means  of  insurance..  But  better  busi- 
ness methods  must  lead  to  better  farming,  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  seeds  and  implements, .  to  the  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  cattle  and  in  rnanv  other  ways:  otherwise,  co-opera- 
tion will  fail.  For  these  improvements,  the  ready  co-operation 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  will  be  necessary.  Both  the  De- 
partments must,  therefore,  work  hand  in  hand.  We  have  found, 
especially  in  the  Kodinar  Taluka,  that  the  Co-operative  Societies 
show  a  great  desire  to  adopt  agricultural  improvements  where 
properly  guided;  the^^  introduced  new  and  profitable  crops,  they 
adopted  improved  furnace  for  sugar-cane  juice  boiling.  There 
will  be  found  many  other  Societies  which  will  be  ready  to  adopt 


better  farming  met  hods  if  they  are  properly  approached.  It  is 
difficult  to  mention  the  exact  methods  of  bringing  about  close  co- 
operation between  the  two  Departments;  however,  we  may  sug- 
gest some  by  ^^"ay  of  illustration. 

1.  Periodical  Conferences  should  be  arranged  between  the 
staffs  of  the  two  Departments  when  a  common  programme  of  work 
may  be  arranged. 

2.  ThcHVgricultural  and  Co-operative  Conferences  should 
be  held  jointly  and  the  staffs  of  both  the  Departments  should  at- 
tend them. 

3.  Tho  Agricultural  Inspectors  must  visit  the  Societies 
within  their  District  and  acijuaiiit  the  members  of  new  methods 
of  agriculture.  Tho  Director  of  Agriculture  also  should  pay 
occasional  visits  to  Societies. 

4.  The  staff  of  the  Agriculture  Department  should  bo  train- 
ed in  co-operative  principles  and  methods. 

These  and  several  other  methods  could  be  found  useful  in 
bringing  about  the  union  of  the  Departments.  From  the  Eeports 
of  the  Co-operative  Department,  we  find  that  some  four  or  five 
years  before,  the  two  Departments  ^^'orked  very  closely;  but  very 
recently,  the  opposite  tendency  has  been  observed.  This  should 
be  checked  and  remedied. 

225.     At  present,   most  of  the  work  of  the  Co-operative  De- 
^       .         .  „  .       partment  is  confined  to  the  organisatiim  of 

other  forms  of  Co-operation      y^        t-,     ci       •    j.-  /m>      i         o ->/->      \  i^  i 

besides   credit.  Credit  Societies.       Of  the  320  Agricultural 

Societies  31(3  are  Credit  and  4  are  Xon- 
credit.  The  Xon-credit  Societies  are  Milk  Snpply  and  Irrigation 
Societies.  This  number  is  very  small  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  develop  co-operation  in  agriculture  in  many  different  ways. 
Looking  to  the  present  condition  of  agriculture,  for  some  time  to 
come,  a  large  number  of  Societies  will  be  Credit  Societies,  but  the 
successful  Credit  Societies  should  be  trained  to  take  up  other 
fimctions  and  new  Societies  for  xlgricultural  Co-operation  should 
be  organised.  There  is  no  operation  in  agriculture  to  which  co- 
operation could  not  be  applied,  from  the  ownership  of  land  to  the 
disposal  of  produce.  We,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Co-operative  Department  should  study  the  various  agricultural 
methods  and  try  to  introduce  co-operation.  We  feel  sure  that  if 
proper  time  and  staff  be  given,  Co-operative  Store,  Insurance, 
Dairy,  Implement,  Seeds  and  Manure,  and  Cattle  Breeding  Societies 
could  be  started.  The  State  must  give  the  Department  full  scope 
to  increas?  its  usefulness  in  these  directions. 

22G.     Besides  the  co-operation  of  the  two  Departments  men- 
tioned above,  the  co-operation  of  the  Eeve- 

Co.operation   of  the   other  -r^  ',.  ^n  .  ,,  i 

Departments.  Hue  Department  IS  equally     important  and 

necessary.  The  Officers  of  the  Revenue 
Department  are  in  intimate  touch  with  the  people;  they  know 
them  very  well  and  they  usually  command  a  great  influence. 
The  Revenue  Officers  can,  tlierefore,  be  of  very  great  assistance  to 
the  Co-operative  Department  by     popularising      co-operation,   by 
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selecting  suitable  areas  \vlH>rc  Co-operative  Societies  could  be 
started,  by  suppressin<^  iiiiroasonable  ()])p()siti(jii  from  village  ofti- 
cials  and  Sowhirs,  by  inducing  all  respectable  persons  to  join  the 
Societies  and  by  being  useful  in  many  otlier  ways.  Therefore, 
it  must  be  ruled  that  the  Ohicers  of  the  Department  should  be 
trained  in  co-operation  and  that  they  should  help  co-operation  in 
all  possible  ways.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot^  but  repeat 
what  His  Highn(>ss  the  Maharaja  Saheb  said  at  the  Co-operative 
Conference  lield  at   Baroda  in   11)14. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  that  some  uf  the  Officers  of  the  Kevenu.e 
Department  are  taking  keen  interest  in  this  movement.  I  hope, 
they  fully  realise  the  effects  of  the  successful  organisation  of 
village  life  and  improved  agriculture.  Not  only  w\\\  these 
simplify  our  general  administration,  but  tliey  will  thereby  also 
allow  Government  to  devote  their  attention  and  energy  to  other 
equally  impcu'tant  problems  of  the  higher  civilized  life.  It  is 
my  sincere  desire  that  every  Officer  of  the  Revenue  Department 
should  not  only  study  the  problems  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
but  should  ah^'ays  try  to  introduce  modern  ideas  into  the  rural 
life  of  my  people.  I  need  not  say  that  any  Officer  who  does 
not  show  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  these  movements  is 
unfit  to  hold  his  post,  since  he  shows  by  sucli  lack  of  interest, 
that  he  is  out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  of  his  duty  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  We  do  not  want  to  make  this  move- 
ment official,  but  to  our  farming  communities  Government 
patronage  and  encouragement  will  be  a  great  help  in  the  orga- 
nisation of  themselves  into  Societies  which  \\'ill  enable  them  to 
assist  each  other  and  so  themselves." 

227.  If  the  village  people  are  organised     for  business  and 

farmino-  and   if  they  once     understand  the 

Co-operation     and     better  ,  i.i  <?     ;i      •  •  .i  n     i 

living.  strength   of   their   union,   they   can   well   be 

trusted  to  carry  out  man^^  other  improve- 
ments in  village  life.  If  they  become  thrifty  and  prudent  they 
can  be  trusted  to  abolish  wasteful  social  expenses,  to  improve 
their  surroundings  and  the  mode  of  life.  In  fact,  they  can  well 
introduce  bet.ter' living.  This  tendency  has  already '  been  per- 
ceived in  some  of  the  Societies,  though  in  a  very  small  way.  They 
have  set  their  face  against  costly  caste  dinners,  they  have  distri- 
huted  quinine  and  other  medicines,  and  also  they  have  shown 
desire  to  open  libraries.  If  properly  directed,  they  will  be  used 
for  many  other  improvements  in  village  life.  What  is  wanted 
is  sympathetic  and  continuous  efforts. 

In  the  co-operative  movement,  Ave  see  a  great  potential  strength 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes 
and  we  would  strongly  recommend  Government  to  assist  it  in  all 
possible  waA's. 

(E).     Record  of  Land  Rights. 

228.  Before    a    thor(mghly    efficient    system    of   Agricultural 
Born^rf  «f  ia«^  Diorh*.       Bftukiug  Is  iutroduced.  it  is  necessary  that 

fiecord    of    Land    Rights.  i         i  i   i  i    i  i  i    i      t->  i 

there  should  be  available  a  complete  Record 


of  Land  liiglits  and  TitU's.  Tiu'  bi>st  s;'fiirity  that  a  farmer  can 
j^ivc  for  a  loan  is  that  ci  land  and  unless  a  clear  and  definite 
history  of  previous  oncunibrances  and  liens  is  available,  it  is 
dangerous  to  advance  large  loans  against  its  security.  The  Soickar 
who  lives  in  the  village  and  who  has  pernuuient  clients  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  nuiy  luivo  easy  means  of 
knowing  the  titles,  but  an  outsider  and  specially  an  Institution 
like  a  Bairl^can  have  no  means  of  readily  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary information  mider  the  existin^^  complicated  system  of  land 
holding  and  ownership.  The  land  may  remain  on  Government 
records  on  the  name  of  one  member  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
real  ownersiiip  may  have  passed  to  several  others  by  way  of 
inheritance,  sale  or  mortgage.  Tiiis  information  is  known  to  a 
very  few  persons  in  the  village  but  is  difficult  to  be  obtained  by 
an  outsider.  Therefore,  it  has  been  found  difticult  for  Agricul- 
tural and  Co-operative  Banks  to  advance  loans  freely. 

In  all  the  European  countries  where  Agricultural  Banks  are 
opened,  complete  Eecords  of  Laiul  Rights  are  to  be  found  and  on 
their  strength  the  ^[ortgage  Banks  are  doing  good,  safe  and  large 
business.  In  Egypt,  too,  complete  records  are  available.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Egyptian  Government  guarantees  the  accuracy 
of  titles  to  the  Agricultural  Banks  of  Egypt.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  this  .system  has  been  introduced  since  the  last  several 
years  and  on  the  basis  of  the  information  available  tiie  Co-operative 
Central  Banks  do  their  business  with  the  primary  Societies  ver}' 
freely. 

Therefore,  it  is  higlily  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  establish  a  complete  Record  of  Land  Rights. 

229.     About  ten  years  back,  just  about  the  time  when  this 

system  was  introduced  in  the  Bombav  Pre- 

The  next  best  substitute  to    gi^iencv,  His  Highncss  the  Maharaja  Saheb 

the    Record    of    Land  •'  i,i  j.1j^--i  i. 

Rights.  was   pleased   to   order   that    smular    records 

may  be  kept  by  the  Baroda  State  and  the 
Survey  and  Settlement  Commissioner  was  asked  to  stud}'-  the 
system  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  report.  But  the  questiovi 
was  looked  into  from  the  point  of  vie\\'  of  Land  Revenue  collection 
and  since  no  difficulty  was  found  therein,  the  matter  was  unfavour- 
ablv  reported  upon  and  dropped.  Thereupon,  the  Registrar  of 
Co-operative  Societies  suggested  that  as  a  next  best  substitute  the 
index  of  documents  kept  in  the  Sub-Registrars'  Offices  in  the 
Talukas  should  be  made  readily  available.  From  the  documents 
registered,  indexes  are  prepared  but  these  indexes  are  kept  by 
villages  and  not  by  survey  numbers.  The  index  by  village  is  again 
kept  in  separate  yearly  volumes,  so  that  when  inquiries  are  made 
of  encumbrances  of  a  particular  survey  number  of  a  village,  unless 
the  year  of  the  executi(m  of  the  document  was  known,  it  is  diffi- 
cult'to  find  out  the  information.  Therefore,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  indexing  sliould  be  revised  and  a  new  system  of  indexing 
introduced  under  which  a  card  index  should  be  prepared  ti3  be 
indicated  by  the  survey  numbers  dealt  with  in  the  documents, 
and  all  the  cards  arranged  in  a  cabinet  so  that  the  information 
may  be  easily  available.        As   a    supplement    to   this    method   of 


indexing,  it  was  proposed  that  the  form  of  the  Khatedar's  Pass 
Book  should  be  revised  so  as  to  show  all  the  land  held  by  him 
as  well  as  the  encumbrances  thereon.  This  Pass  Book  must  be 
produced  when  registering  a  document  dulling  with  the  land 
entered  in  it,  so  that  the  transaction  may  be  rec(U'ded  therein  by 
the  Sub-Eegistrar.  With  the  Pass  Book  containmg  this  informa- 
tion any  Bank  or  Co-operative  Credit  Society  may  safely  fix  the 
credit  of  a  cultivator  and  deal  with  him  within  the' limit. 

In  1914,  this  proposal  w^as  accepted  and  as  an  experiment  it 
was  ordered  to  bo  introduced  in  the  Padra  Taluka  along  with  the 
old  index  system.  Since  the  old  indexes  h^-'/e  not  been  reduced 
to  the  card  index  and  since  the  Pass  Books  of  all  the  Khatedars 
have  not  been  revised  as  proposed  it  is  impossible  to  test  the  real 
merit  of  the  new  system.  But  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Eecord  of  Land  Rights,  this  improved 
method  of  indexing  documents  is  very  useful  and  should  be 
introduced. 

230.  At  a  recent  discussion  in  connection  with  Agricultural 

Banks  the  Survey  and  Settlement  Commis- 
The  Khatedars'  Pass  Books    sioucr  wlio   was   a   member   of   the   Special 

SnOUiQ      DC      rGVISGOa 

Committee,  admitted  the  necessity  of  Record 
of  Land  Rights  for  banking  purposes.  The  Govei'nment  has,  there- 
fore, been  approached  for  reconsideration  of  the  old  proposal.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  it.  We  would  also  suggest  that 
all  the  Khatedars'  Pass  Books  should  also  be  revised  and  kept  as 
suggested  so  that  the  full  records  may  also  be  found  of  the  trans- 
actions concerning  the  land  entered  therein. 

231.  It  is  true  that  there  are  numerous  difificulties  in  intro- 

ducing both  the  systems,  that  sub-divisions 
The  Record  of  Land  Rights    ^f  i^^^-^^-j  unrecognised  to-day  will  have  to  be 

will    stimulate    the    Agri-  ^  •^ 

cultural  Industry.  accepted,  that  the  agencies  that  are  expected 

to  record  the  transactions  would  not  be  very 
efficient  and  that  unscrupulous  people  would  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  o£  the  cultivators  and  that  Pass  Books  would  be  lost 
and  this  would  entail  an  amount  of  trouble  and  expense.  All 
these  and  many  other  difficulties  we  thoroughly  admit  and  appre- 
ciate but  when  ^ve  weigh  them  with  the  ultimate  benefits,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  proposals  will  do  much  ultimate 
good.  It  will  cost  Government  a  little  money  in  the  beginning 
but  the  saving  to  the  people  from  an  efficient  system  of  Agricul- 
tural Banking  that  would  grow  on  it,  would  be  very  great.  It 
will  help  the  farmer  and  stimulate  agricultural  industry. 

232.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  Record 
Results  in  fankheda  and  *^^^  Land  Rights  should  uot  be  introduced 
Padra  should  be  noted  be-      all  over  the  State  at  oucc,  until  the  results 

^Riihtl^irttrodu^i"        "^     ^^^^     ''^^^™^     "^  Sankheda     and     Padra 

on  a  large  scale.          Talukas,    where    it  has  been    ordered  to  be 

introduced  as  an  experimental  measure, 
have  been  observed  and  noted. 


(F).     Agricultural  Indebtedness. 

233.  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Finance, 
Agricultural  indebtcdneee.     ^'''-  sl^onld  like  to  (liscuss  here  the  important 

question  of  agricultural  nidebtedness  in  the 
State.  This  problem  has  been  receiving  the  attention  of  His  High- 
ness' Governnient  ever  since  the  memorable  famine  of  1899.  As 
■early  as  19T>^  Imder  the  instructions  ,f,rom  His  Hl^ghneiss  tlie 
Maharaja  Saheb,  a  census  of  debts  of  the  agriculturists  was  taken 
and  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  indebtedness  were  invited. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  suggestions,  a  Committee  was  appointed; 
but  the  work  of  preparing  the  final  report  could  not  be  done  owing 
to  changes  in  the  personnel.  In  1911,  it  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Manilal  B.  Nanavati  and  a  report  was  submitted  by  him  in  1912. 
In  this  report  the  whole  question  of  Agricultural  Indebtedness  in 
the  State  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  along 
with  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
propose  to  go  over  the  same  ground  over  again:  but  we  would 
confine  our  remarks  only  to  the  subject  of  the  relief  of  the  exist- 
ing indebtedness,  as  it  is  an  important  problem  and  various  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  to  the  Committee  for  consideration. 

234.  Short  of  a  regular  census  compelling  eveiw  farmer  to 

,    ^      ^     rciglistcr    his    de,bts    and   every    Spwkar    his 

Amount       and       extent      of      i      ^         ,  i,-       \  •,-,  "     i ,         « 

Agricultural  Indebtedness,  loaus  to  cultiyators.  With  penalty  for  non- 
compliance, any  attempt  to  get  an  estimate 
of  the  r3'ot's  indebtedness  is  bound  to  be  conjectural.  For  our 
present  purposes,  such  a  procedure,  if  not  positively  dangerous 
and  impossible,  is  sure  to  be  inconvenient.  However,  we  may 
get  some  idea  from  the  registration  and  other  returns. 

235.  The  following  figures  give  the  registered  debts  of  the 
The  registered  debts  of     P^P^/'  ^01'  ^^^  last  12  years  (vide  Appendix 

the  cultivators.  XV   tor  particulars) : — 

Mortgages  with  possession      ...         ...         ...     Rs.  5,61,42,568 

without     „  „     1,16,04,986 

Money  bonds      ...         ...       ,,       16,69,935 


Total  registered  debts  for  12  years    ...         ...     Es.  6,94,17,489 

Looking  to  the  nature  of  seasons  during  this  period  it  is  not 
likely  that  more  than  one-third  of  this  has  been  paid.  However, 
to  avoid  all  errors  we  may  take  that  at  least  half  of  this  still 
remains  unpaid,  i.e.,  Rs.  3,47,08,745.  But  this  average  is  for  the 
whole  population.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the 
main  industry  and  nearly  6G  p.  c.  of  the  people  are  directly  sup- 
ported by  it  and  that  the  rest  of  the  people  have  either  very  few 
occasions  or  chances  to  borrow,  we  are  justified  in  taking  75  p.  c. 
(^f  this  amount  as  the  farmer's  registered  debts,  which  comes  lo 
Es.  2.60,31,309. 

236.     But  this  is  not  all.     There  is  an  amount  of  unsecured 

and  unregistered  debt.     Most  of  the  short- 

present  indebtedness— eight    j^j.^.,^  loans  are  unsecured  and  every  farmer 

crores.  _  ^i        i  i 

has  got  these.     Loans  to  the  lower  classes 
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are  almost  all  personal.     Wo   may   put   all   this  personal  debt   aa; 
twice  the  amount  of  the  secured. 

Rs. 

Registered  debt 2,G0,.'U,309 

Unregistered  debt  o,'2(,),G2,G18 


.    Total "Rs.     7,a),93,927 

Thert^  are  ]?s.  22, (Jl,.')^!)  of  Goveninieiit  arrears.  All  thiS; 
brings  the  total  to  Rs.  8,03,55,5 l(j.  This  is  the  lowest  estimate 
that  can  be  formed.  It  d(X'S  not  include  tiie  debts  shown  in  the 
sale  doeumeiits.  of  the  nature  of  comlitional  sale,  which  are  get- 
ting common  in  souk;  of  the  Districts,  hv  1912.  the  debts  calcu- 
lated on  this  l)asis  amounted  to  Rs.  8,00,44.520.  Tlu'  average- 
debt  per  head  of  a  registered  Khatcihir  is  about  Rs.  250.  tn  the- 
census  of  indebtedness  taken  in  1901,  the  total  debts  amounted  to- 
Rs.  7,57,17,190;  and  it  was  found  that  about  40  of  the  Khatedam 
had  no  debts.  In  this  category  may  be  included  the  non-culti- 
vating Khatedars  as  well  as  the  labourer  cultivators  who  are  not 
likely  to  iiicur  large  debts.  It  docf^  not  appear  that  the  propor- 
tion of  debt-free  ryot  is,  in  ai]y  ^^'ay,  large. 

237.  The  problem  of  Agricultural  Indebtedness  is, very  com- 
plex  and  intricate   and   it    is   very   difficult 

*'^"'"  iniebudntfs!""'*""'  ^^  ^^^^1  ouf  the  real  causes  and  to  assign  to 
each  contributory  cause  its  proper  share  of 

the  ryot's  burden.     However,  they  may  be  summarised  as  under:  — 

I.  Uneconomic  holding  of  land: — lliere  is  a  large  number 
of  cultivators  whose  holdings  of  land  are  not  sufiRcient  to  main- 
tain them  and  agriculture,  under  present  circumstances,  is  not  a 
paying  business  in  a  majority  of  cases.  These  people  hold  from 
one  to  five  bighas  of  land  which,  in  ordinary  times,  could  not  sup- 
port them.  They  sell  tiieir  produce  in  advance  and  borrow  gram 
and  other  requirements  at  a  verv  higli  rate  of  interest.  They  are 
suffering  from   chronic  indebtedness. 

II.  Social  Customs: — The  better  class  of  cultivators,  especially 
among  the  Patidars,.  have  to  bm-row  heavily  for  marriage  and 
funeral  expenses.  In  most  cases,  they  have  to  spend  beyond  their 
means.  Usually,  they  are  thrifty  and  hard-w(^rking  and  conduct 
agriculture  at  a  profit:  but  the  social  expenses  involve  them  into 
debts  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  out. 

III.  Drink: — So  far  as  the  Kaliparaj  people  are  concerned 
drink  ruins  them.  They  own  very  rich  laud  and  usually  get  good 
produce  but  all  that  is  frittered  away  in  drink. 

IV.  Famines^  etc.: — A  part  of  the  debts  are  due  to  frequent 
famines,  cattle  mortality  and  in  a  small  way  to  the  rigidity  in  the 
collection  of  land  revenue,  especially  in  Amrcli  where  revenue  is: 
rather  highly  pitched. 

There  are  many  other  causes  of  a  very  miscellaneous  kind 
but  they  are  not  very  impoi-fant.  Most  of  the  debts  grow  from 
generation  to  gencTation  and  are  never  cleared. 
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A  f^(j()(l  amount  of  tlio  debts  must  have  been  made  also  for 
productive  })iirposeb,  purchase  of  hind,  seeds,  sinking  of  wells,  etc., 
and  for  which  no  complaint  could  be  made.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  an  exact  proportion  between  productive  aiul  unproductive  debts. 

2.'}8.  The  best  method  of  stopping  indebtedness  for  unpro- 
ductive purposes  is  to  remove  the  predis- 
Methods  of  c\e&nt\g  the  posing  causcs ;  tlio  holdings  of  land  should 
debts  of  the  agricuiTurists.  !,(,  reconstituted  ou  ecouomic  basis,  and  the 
uneconomic  holders  should  be  removed;  by 
the , introduction  of  co-operati\e  banicing  the  cultivators  slujuld  be 
taught  to  be  thrifty;  they  should  also  be  educated  so  that  their 
ignorance  may  be  removed.  Some  of  tiie  expensive  social  cus- 
toms may  also  be  abolished,  by  means  of  legislation.  All  these 
subjects  and  many  others  which  would  tend  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  improve  the  general  moral  and  material  condition  are 
discussed  in  the  other  part  of  the  Report,  and,  therefore,  we  do 
not  propose  to  treat  them  here.  Tliese  are  reallv  ctmstructive 
measures  and  it  must  take  time  before  the_y  iiave  their  full  effect. 
What  we  propose,  to  discuss  here  are  the  metliods  of  liquidating 
the  burden  of  existing  debts — specially  that  portion  wliich  is  un- 
fair and  which  carries  a  disproportioiiately  high  rate  of  interest,. 
which  keeps  agriculture  in  a  depressed  condition.  So  long  as 
this  burden  remains  it  is  impossible  for  an  agriculturist  to  make 
any  progress:  till  then,  he  must  remain  as  a  serf  to  the  Soivkar 
and  work  for  him  for  ever. 

Apart  from  the  measures  that  would  increase  production 
and  thereby  reduce  chances  for  indebtedness,  three  distinct  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested  for  the  li([ui(lation  of  the  old  debts. 
These  are  as  inider: — ■ 

(1)  WlK^le  li([uidation  of  debts      by      means  of  conciliation 

proceedings. 

(2)  Passing  of  an  Act  similar  to  the  Deccan  Agriculturist 

Relief  Act  or  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act. 

(3)  Slow      liquidation      through      Banks      or      Co-operative 

Societies. 

239.     (1).     It  has  been  suggested  to   us  by  several  witnesses 
that  the  State  should  li<|uidate  the  debts  of 

Government  cannot  liquidate     |lj       ^.^.^j^S     and     sliould         find     the     UCCeSSarV 
all    the    debts.  ,•        i  "  mi   •       •  '        l  a 

funds.  This  is  a  most  preposterous  pro- 
posal and  can  never  be  entertained.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
State  to  find  the  necessary  funds.  How  is  the  State  to  find  eight 
crores  of  rupees?  Even  if  the  State  were  to  pay  off  only  the 
burdensome  debts,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  distinguish  the  burden- 
some from  the  unburdensome.  There  are  a  number  of  unecono- 
mic holders  whose  debts  it  would  be  useless  to  redeem  and  even 
when  once  freed  from  their  old  debts,  they  would  start  incurring 
fresh  debts.  Supposing  by  some  way  the  necessary  funds  were 
available  and  the.  debts  paid  back  what  is  the  guarantee  that 
they  would  not  be  involved  over  again?  This  is,  therefore,  an 
impracticable  method. 
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240.  Instead  of  paying  the  debts,  even   if  debt  conciliation 
^     ...  ..  ^.  proceed in«is  were  nndertaken,   as  was  done 

Conciliation  proceedings  +        ,,         /-i       ,       i     n  •  •        ,i  -•    ,r\r\ 

must  fail.  in  the  Central  Provinces  m  the  year  15399, 

and  the  indebtedness  of  the  Khatedars  in- 
■qnired  into  by  means  of  debt  conciliation  Committees,  as  if  uni- 
versal insolvency  proceedings  were  started,  and  the  debts  reduced 
to  pa_yable  amonnts  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  thp, system  would 
fail,  as  the  *Sowkars  will  be  -unwilling  to  submit  to  the  procedure 
and  woidd  refuse  to  lend  further  sums  to  the  Khatedars.  For 
■this  reason,  the  Central  Provinces  procedure  had  failed  and  was 
never  attempted  over  again.  In  the  Baroda  State,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1905  to  introduce  such  a  measure  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Government.  It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  no  conciliation 
of  debt?  can  be  successful  unless  a  thorougJi  system  of  Agricultur- 
:al  Bankinc;  is  introduced.  Even  then,  wholesale  li(|uidation 
would  never  succeed.  There  are  a  number  of  uneconomic  hold- 
ers whom  it  would  never  pay  to  redeem  wholesale;  they  would 
ever  remain  deep  in  debts  and  no  Bank  can  safely  advance  loans 
to  them.  They  are  again  thriftless,  and  improvident  and  no 
amount  of  help  would  save  them.  The  redemption  of  debts  must 
proceed  side  by  side  w^ith  the  development  of  character  and  cer- 
tain economic  virtues  of  thrift  and  prudence,  and  these  could  not 
be  breathed  by  means  of  wholesale  conciliation  or  debt  redemp- 
tion proceedings.  To  undertake  such  a  huge  task  is  waste  of 
time,  money  and  energy  and  it  would  result  in  the  disturbance 
of  the  whole  business  organisation  of  the  Society  to  the  detriment 
of  the  very  people  for  whose  benefit  they  may  he  started. 

241.  (II)      The    second     method     of     liquidation     of     debts 

through  the  ordinary     legal  proceedings  is 

Legal  proceedings  for  debt    better  cvcii  though  it  has      dangcTs  of  its 

redemption.  own.       In  tliis  Connection  in  British  India, 

two  important  measures  have  been  passed: 
<1)  the  Deccan  Agriculturist  Eelief  Act  and  (2)  the  Punjab  Land 
Alienation  Act. 

The  principle  underlying  both  the  Acts  is  twofold  (a)  to  stop 
alienation  of  land  from  agriculturist  to  non-agriculturist  by 
placing  certain  restrictions  and  (&)  to  settle  the  money  claim  by 
means  of  a  special  method  of  making  np  the  accounts. 

242.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  thought  that  the  phenomenon 

of  Agricultural  Indebtedness  was  the  result 
"nt^oduSd  mlhl'^Deccan.^    <^f  the  Legislation      which      permitted  iieQ 

commerce  in  land  and  thus  gave  full  oppor- 
tunities to  money-lenders  to  advance  loans  against  its  security 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  claims  by  means  of  the  Court.  This 
privilege,  it  was  thought,  was  unsuited  to  a  backward  population 
and,  therefore,  should  be  withdrawn  or  curtailed.  In  the  begin- 
ning, decrees  against  land  were  executed  through  the  Collectors 
and  arrangement  was  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claim  by 
the  management  of  the  land  for  a  definite  period.  In  about 
1875,  following  upon  agricultural  distress,  peasant  riots  took 
place  in  the  Deccan  and  some  of  the  Soichars  were  looted  and  the' 
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money  bonds  destroyed.  The  British  Governmrnt,  therefore,  felt 
the  necessity  of  taking  strong  measures  and  in  1879  the  Deccan 
Agriculturist  Relief  Act  was  passed.  Its  operation,  at  that 
time,  was  confined  to  the  four  Deccan  Districts  where  the  distress 
was  observed  and  in  1905  the  Act  was  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency. 

•  "The  object;  of  the  Act  as  stated     in  the  preamble  has  to 

relieve  the  agricultural     classes  in  certain 

Operation    of  the    various    parts  of  the  Deccau     from      indebtedness, 

measures   included   in  -^       ,  ^    ^     i     •        xi  u/ \u  •      t  i     "d^^ 

the  Act.  tind,   as  stated  ni  the       Objects   and  Rea- 

sons,*' to  "put  the  relations  between  agri- 
culturists and  money-lenders  on  a  better  footing."  The  "State- 
ment of  Objects  and  Eoasons"  proceeded  to  formulate  the  methods 
by  which  tin's  result  was  to  be  attained,  as  follows: — 

(1)  by  the  provision  of  safeguards  against  money- 
lenders committing  frauds  in  their  accounts  and 
obtaining  from  ignorant  peasants  bonds  for  larger 
amounts  than  are  actually  paid  to,  and  due  from, 
them ; 

(2)  by  arranging  disputes  by  conciliation  as  far  as 
possible ; 

(3)  by  requiring  the  Courts  in  contested  suits  against 
agriculturists  to  investigate  the  entire  history  of  the 
Transactions  between  the  parties,  and  do  substantial 
justice  between  them ; 

(4)  by  restricting  the  sale  of  the  ryot's  lands  in  execution 
of  a  decree  and  by  providing  an  insolvency  proce- 
dure more  liberal  to  the  debtor  than  that  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  principal  safe- 
guards against  frauds  by  money  lenders  referred  to 
in  (1)  above  were — 

(a)  the  appointment  of  village  registrars  before 
whom  everv  written  obligation  for  the  payment 
of  money  should  be  registered;  and 

('&)  the  provisions  requiring  money-lenders  to  give 
receipts  to  agriculturists  for  all  payments  made 
by  them ;  to"  render  accounts,  and  to  give  tbe 
agriculturist  client  a  pass-book." 

243.  In  1912,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Appointment  of  a  commis-  the  Avorkiug  of  the  Act.  The  findings  of 
sion  to  watch  the  progress    |]-^p  fommission  mav  be  quoted  in  its  own 

of    the    Deccan    Agricuitu-  ,  ^  ± 

rist    Relief    Act.  WOrdS. 

"Of  the  above-stated  methods  by  which  the  objects 
^     .^      of  the  Act  were  to  be  attained,  all 

AM    except     action    by    the  ,     .1  •    i-  x- 

Courts  ineffective.  except   thosc  cousistiug     m   actiou 

by    the     Courts    have    admittedly 

failed.       Village  registrars  were  found  to  be  hopelessly 

corrupt :  the  writing  of  documents     by     them  or  under 

their   snperinten'len'^e    and  the    payment  of  consideration 
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in  their  presence  were  found  to  constitute  no  safeguards 
whatever  to  the  agriculturist,  and  Government,  while 
not  repealing  the  sections  of  tiie  Act  i)n)viding  for  regis- 
tration by  them,  have  in  effect  rendered  them  inopera- 
tive by  ceasing  to  make  appointments;  the  provision  re- 
garding receipts  and  accoinits  have  remained  a  dead 
letter;  conciliation,  where  the  S3'stein  is  in  force,  has  not 
been  a  success;  and  the  insolvency  pj;;;t>(;"0(hire  provided 
by  the  Act  has  never  been  utilised.  liius  the  high  hope 
entertained  of  the  advantages  to  accrue  to  agriculturists 
from  these  subsidiary  measures  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  only  really  effectiv^e  part  of  the  Act  has  been 
that  pertaining  to  tlie  work  of  the  Courts.  It  is  to 
this  part  of  the  Act  that  we  refer  below  in  describing 
its  results." 

"8.     It   is  important  to  discriminate  carefully      be- 
...      .,■--..         tween  the  immediate  effects  of  the 

Necessity    for    discrimination  .  „  ^^     ^ 

between    immediate    and  Act,     Wluil     tirst        applied        to    any 

after-effects  of  the  p^^^t   of   the   Presidency,      and   the 

action  of  the  Courts.  ^  ,.,  on      ,         mi  \-    i.  a-      l 

atter-enect.  The  immediate  effect 
was  greatly  to  improve  the  position  of  the  agmculturist. 
Under  tiie  provisions  empowering  the  Court  to  investi- 
gate the  past  history  of  his  debts,  to  reduce  exorbitant 
interest,  to  disallow  compound  interest,  to  set  aside  pre- 
vious settlements  and  adjustments,  and  to  fix  instalments 
for  the  payment  of  what  should  be  found  due,  the  agricul- 
turist found  himself  freed  from  a  position  which  was  in 
some  cases  almost  hopeless,  and  either  relieved  of  debt 
altogether  or  placed  in  a  position  in  whicli  he  has  every 
hope  of  paying  it  off.  Again,  under  the  redemption 
clauses,  he  regained  possession  of  land  wdiich  he  had 
mortgaged  up  to  the  full  value  and  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost  to  him  for  ever.  These  advantages 
to  the  agriculturist  debtor  were  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  money-lender,  who  lost  heavily  by  provisions  of 
law  W'hich  he  had  not  foreseen  and  wdiich  were  brought 
to  bear  on  his-  past  transactions.  In  this  process,  while 
the  Courts  swept  away  many  unfair  contracts  and  re- 
duced much  usurious  interest,  they  probably  also  dis- 
allowed many  genuine  debts  which  the  money-lender  was 
not  able  to  prove  because  he  had  not  anticipated  that  he 
would  have  to  prove  them.  The  agriculturists  w^ere 
naturallv  delighted  with  a  law  which  freed  them  from 
debt  and  restored  to  them  their  land  and  the  Sowkars 
w^ere  correspondingly  depressed.  Then  came  the  after- 
effect, which  was  profoundly  to  alter  the  relations  be- 
tween creditor  and  debtor,  to  drive  the  best  of  the 
SoicJcarx  out  of  a  business  which  has  ceased  to  pay  when 
honestly  conducted,  and  to  compel  those  wiio  continued 
their  business  to  resort  to  dishonest  methods  to  make  it 
successful.  It  is  with  the  after,  or  permanent,  effects  that 
we  are  now  principally  concerned,   and  on  these  that  it 
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has  to  be  judged.  The  present  moment  is  admirably 
suited  to  an  examination  of  the  working  of  the  Act, 
since  it  has  been  in  force  for  over  a  generation  in  the 
four  districts  to  which  it  was  first  applied  and  for  a 
few  years  onl}^  in  the  rest  of  the  Presidency.  Thus  its 
immediate  and  later  results  can  be  observed  simultane- 
ously^ It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  cultivating  class 
were  l(5i?d  in  praises  of  the  Act  on  its  first  introduction 
when  the_y  saw  debts  cut  down  and  land  redeemed,  it 
has  lost  some  of  its  charm  now  that  they  realise  that  it 
restricts  their  credit  and  disadvantageously  affects  the 
terms  on  which  the  money-lender  is  willing  to  make 
advances. 

"18.     To  summarise  our  conclusions  as  to  the  result 
Summary  of  conclusions  re-     of   the   present      administration   of 

garding      the      administra-         u-.^    Apt" 
tion    of    the    Act    by    the  ^    r\Ll  . 

Courts. 

It  is  a  contest  of  dishonesty  in  which  that  side  is 
likely  to  gain  the  upper  hand  which  is  prepared  to  go 
farthest  in  perjury  and  in  the  pnKluction  of  false  evi- 
dence. Witness  after  witness  has  testified  to  this  demo- 
ralisation. Distrust  has  been  engendered  on  both  sides. 
The  honest  Soickar  and  honest  cultivator  suffer  alike, 
since  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  they  have  to 
allow  for  tlie  judgment  of  a  Court  which  will  presume 
dishonesty  on  both  sides.  Hence,  it  is  that  an  Act 
whose  main  object  was  to  put  the  relations  between  agri- 
culturists and  money-lenders  on  a  better  footing  is  actu- 
ally having  an  opposite  effect."' 

The  whole  Act  is  going  to  be  revised  in  light  of  the  Com- 
mission's Report.  The  new  legislation  should  have  been  intro- 
duced long  ago;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  be  of  a  very  controversial 
nature  it  has  been  postponed  till  after  the  War. 

244.  The  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Bill  though  based  on  the 

same  principles  was  undertaken  on  a 
Punjab  Land  Alienation  slightly  different  consideration.  The  Pun- 
jab is  a  land  of  the  fighting  races  whose 
main  occupation  is  agriculture.  A  part  of  the  land  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  non-agriculturist  money-lenders  and  some 
measure  was  found  necessary  to  check  the  tendencv  in  the  inter- 
<^st  of  the  genera]  peace  of  the  country  and  tlie  prosperity  of  the 
ryots. 

245.  We  may    summarise  the    principal  causes.     There    are 

two  kinds  of  alienations  i—TI)      Permanent 

TWO    kmds    of    alienations  ,     /tt\     i  •>,•,»,  i     . 

allowed.  and   (lit   temporary,   and  the  Act  regulates 

tlipse.  "To  every  permanent  alienation  of 
agricultural  land  the  sanction  of  a  Eevenue  Officer  is  made  neces- 
sary by  clause  8  of  the  Bill.  Such  sanction  is  to  be  given,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  where  the  alienor  is  not  a  member  of  the  agri- 
cultural tribe,  or  where  a  member  of  an  agricultural  tribe  alie- 
nates to  an  agriculturist  in  the  same  village,  or  to  another  mem- 
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ber  of  Ills  own  tribe  residing  in  the  District.  In  any  other  case, 
inquiry-  is  to  be  made  by  a  Kevenue  Utticer  not  lower  in  ranlv  than 
a  Deputy  Commissioner  into  the  circumstances  of  the  proposed 
alienation  and  sanction  may  be  given  by  the  Ofticer  at  his  dis- 
cretion."' 

240.     Temporary  alienations  by  a  member  of  an  agricultural 

tribe  must  bo  made  in  any  one  of  the  fol- 
Temporary  alienations.        lowing  fomis  when  the  m««!ri-tgage   is  not  a 

member  of  the  same  tribo  or  of  a  tribe  in 
the  same  group:  — 

(]j  Usufructuary  mortgage  with  a  maximum  period  of 
20  years. 

(2)  Mortgage  without  possession  subject  to  the  condition 
that  if  the  mortgagor  fails  to  observe  the  contract 
terms,  the  mortgage  to  be  treated  as' a  usufructuary 
mortgage  as  in  (l.J. 

(3)  Usufructuary  mortgage,  mortgagor  retaining  the 
land  and  recognising  the  mortgagee  ,  as  a  land-lord 
and  paying  a  fixed  rent. 

Leases  of  agricultural  land  are  also  prohibited  except  for  a 
term  of  20  years  as  also  all  contracts  of  the  nature  of  mortgages 
with  conditional  sale.  Hypothecation  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
is  allowed  only  for  one  year.  Xo  land  belonging  to  a  member 
of  an  agricultural  tribe  can  be  sold  in  execution  of  any  decree  or 
order  of  any  Civil  or  Eevenue  Court. 

247.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  permanent  alienations  of 

agricultural  land     to  non-agriculturists  are 
Restrictions  on  perm=,nent      completolv  prohibited     and  "if  in  execution 

alienations.  i.i  .  . 

of  a  decree,  land  of  a  farmer  is  required 
to  be  sold  only  temporary  mortgage  or  alienation  for  a  maximum 
period  of  20  years  is  allowed. 

248.  The  result  of  the  working  of  tlie     Act  has  been  very 

recentlv   summarised      bv   Mr.   N.   Calvert, 

Result  of  the  working  of  the       t  /-<   n     '    •         ,  i         t-.  i        S-'  •        t  i 

Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act.     I.C.S..    in   the   Bengal      Ecouomic  Joumal, 
Vol.  II.,  Xo.  3,  p.  329. 

"The  Act  caused  no  undue  contraction  of  credit. 
The  average  price  of  land  was  Es.  78  per  cultivated 
acre  for  the  five  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it 
fell  to  Es.'75  for  the  next  five  years  but  rose  to  Es.  98 
in  1906-07  and  has  since  steadily  continiied  to  rise  until 
it  is  now  well  over  Es.  200,  confining  attention  to  culti- 
vated acres  only.  The  average  area  sold  in  the  five 
years  preceding  the  Act  was  162.000:  for  the  next  five 
vears  (1901-02' to  1905-06^  it  dropped  to  135,000:  in  the 
next  period  (1906-07  to  1910-11)  it  fell  further  to  121.000. 
Since  then,  it  has  risen  and  for  the  period  1911-12  to 
1915-16  the  average  area  sold  was  140.000  acres.  This 
increase  is  due  to  large  sales  of  land  bv  Government  in 
the  canal  colonies  and  does  not  indicate  that  there  is  any 
tendency  for  agriculturists  to  part  more  freely  with  their 


land.     The  following  figures  show  that  these  tribes  are 
now  actually  regaining  land: — 

AVERAGE  AREA  SOLD  IN  ACRES. 


Period. 

By  Ap,Ti- 
oiiltnral 
Tribes. 

To  AuricnlLural 
Tribes. 

Gain  or  Loss. 

1002-03  to  li305-OG     ... 
1906-07  to  1010-11     „ 
1011  12  to   1015-lG     ... 
lOKMT 

150,000 
17i>,000 
188,000 
183,000 

140,000 
178,000 
217,000 
203,000 

—1,00(1 

8,000 

20,000 

20,000 

(The  figures  relate  to  the  Province  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. The  figures  given  in  the  text  for  the  five  years 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  also  relate  to  the  area  now 
included  in  the  Punjab). 

"The  figures  for  mortgages  are  also  very  striking. 
The  average"  area  of  cultivated  land  mortgaged  annually 
during  the  five  years  preceding  the  Act  (189G-97  to 
1900-01)  in  tlie  area  now  included  in  the  Punjab  was 
339,000  acres.  The  annual" average  for  the  three  suc- 
ceeding' quinquennial  periods  was  180,000,  211,000  and 
226,000  acres  respectively.  But  these  figures  are  mis- 
leading and  the  result  of  the  Act  is  more  accurately 
shown' in  the  f<illowing  table  (the  figures  of  which  in- 
clude both  cultivated  and  non-cultivated  area) :  — 


Period. 


1902-03  to  1005-OG  ... 
100(1  07  to  1010-11  .. 
1011-12  to  1015-lG  ... 
lOlG-17  


Area  Mort- 
U'ao'ed  by 
AiiTicnltnral 
'  Tribes. 


100,000 
240,000 
2G4,000 
24G,000 


Area  Redeemed 

by  AoTicnltnrul 

Tribes. 


178,000 
20G,ooO 
270,000 
109,000 


Area  IVIortsaged 

to  Acricultural 

Tri1)es. 


162,000 
210,000 
238,000 
220,000 


The  figures  show  clearly  that  agricultural  tribes  are 
gaining  by  redemption  and  mortgage  far  more  than 
tliey  are  losing  by  mortgage.  The  average  mortgage 
money  per  acre  has  increased  from  Ps.  Gl  per  cultivated 


acre  in  ] 900-01  to  Es.  lOG  in  1910-17.  The  actual 
total  cultivated  area  under  usufructuary  mortgage  is 
slowly  declining  from  3,287,000  acres  "in  1901-02  to 
3,200,000  in  1910-17;  tlie  area  owned  by  agricultural 
tribes  antl  mortgaged  must  have  decreased  still  more. 
The  percentage  of  the  mortgaged  cultivated  area  to  total 
cultivated  area  has  declined  from  12*3  to  11"5  in  the 
period  Jiamed.  The  District  figures  alww  improvement 
in  the  most  encumlici'ed  ti'acts,  and  retrogression  in  some 
of  those  previously  jnore  free.     Thus: — 


District. 


(Jurdaspnr     .. 

Sialkot 

]\Iooltan 

Aiuritsar 

(iiijrat 

Kangre 

Itohtak 

Gnjaranwalla 

Jhemii 

Ivarnal 

Hissar 

Jhane: 


Percentage  of  total  cultivated 
Area  mortKau'ed. 


1900-01. 

11)1(3-17. 

25-5 

20-9 

25-1 

23-5 

17-7 

10-1 

17-0 

16-3 

16-1 

12-4 

lG-2 

12-9 

10- 

12-3 

10- 

7-1 

y- 

7-7 

7- 

8-4 

5-6 

8- 

4-2 

lC-4 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  variation  appears  to 
be  that  in  the  early  days  of  British  rule,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  money-lender  was  most  active  in  the  more 
prosperous  districts ;  prosperity  was  the  source  of  tempta- 
tion. With  the  passing  of  ttie  Land  Alienation  Act  this 
same  prosperity  has  enabled  the  agricultural  tribes  to 
retrieve  their  fcmner  position.  In  the  poorer  tracts  the 
land  was  of  little  value,  crops  were  precarious  and  hence 
the  money-lender  was  less  active  until  the  all  round  rise 
of  prices  gave  him  security.  Rohtak,  Hissar  and  Kamal 
belonged  to  the  old  Delhi  division  where  the  conditional 
sale  mortgage  was  most  common  and  the  rise  may  be  due 
to  the  conversion  of  these  into  usufructuary  mortgages 
under  the  Act." 

"To  sum  up,  we  uuiy  quote  the  words  of  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor that  the  Act  'commands  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  the  peasant  population  and  has  largely 
achieved  its  object.  In  almost  every  village  the  AM  Inti- 
halat  is  spoken  of  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Zemindar.' 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  measure  was  directed 
against  and  has  not  remedied  the  abuse  of  rural  credit,.; 


It  aimed  at  removing  one  importaiii  result  of  this  abuse. 
Rural  indobt-edness  is  probably  heavier  tliau  before  and 
the  unscrupulous  usurer  who  lends  for  extravagance 
continue  to  receive  from  the  Courts  the  same  help  and 
sympathy  which  is  the  due  of  tlie  city  banker  with  a 
long  reputation  for  sound  and  honest  business  who  lendii 
only,  ou  good  security  for  a  good  productive  purpose. 
The  "time  appears  to  be  ripe  for  a  measure  imposing  on 
the  civil  courts  the  exercise  of  a  proper  economic  func- 
tion. Until"  all  concerned  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
need  for  building  up  a  sound  system  of  credit,  the  present 
abuses  will  continue;  trade  and  commerce  will  languish; 
industries  will  not  flourish;  prices  will  remain  unduly 
high  and  the  preventible  wastage  will  continue  to  drain 
awav  the  capital  of  the  province.  To  illustrate  this 
wastage  we  may  mention  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the 
civil  courts  of  the  province  have  been  called  upon  to 
realise  money  decrees  to  the  total  value  of  eighteen  .crores 
of  rupees  and  have  actually  realised  less  than  five  crores.'' 

249.  While  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  Act  there  are  a  few 

factors  that  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
^"""^  British  lnSl'.^*'°"  ■"    tioii-       The  Punjab  has  been  passing,  since 

the  last  20  years,  througli  a  wave  of  pros- 
perity brought  abijut  by  several  causes.  During  this  period  many 
miles  of  railways  have  been  built  and  the  canal  system  for  irriga- 
tion has  been  extensively  introduced.  The  emigration  from  the 
Province  has  brought  in  a  large  amount  of  outside  wealth.  From 
the  large  share  capital  subscribed  by  the  Co-operative  Societies 
and  the  enorm.ous  deposits  received  by  them  it  appears  that  the 
country  is  prosperous  and  the  large  redemption  of  debts  and 
mortgages  that  have  been  reported  may  be  duo  to  this  than  to  tho 
operation  of  the  Act. 

From  the  abov®,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Deccan  Agricul- 
turist Relief  Act  has  been  considered  as  a  great  failure  while  the 
Pun-jab  Act  has  been  considered  to  be  a  great  success. 

250.  The  Deccan  Act  adjudicates  debts  by  means  of  the  Sec- 

tion 13  (A),  which  opens  the  old  transactions 
Section  i74/(C)  of  the  Civil     .-^j^^j  settles  the  acconut  on  the  basis  of  simple 

Procedure   Code  should  be.,,  iiiii  i  i     ^f 

amended.  Hiterest    calculated    at    a    very    low    rate   ot 

interest;  that  is,  it  imports  a  new  term  in 
the  contract  and  imports  it  without  any  discrimination  between 
an  honest  or  dishonest  creditor.  It  has  driven  away  honest  money- 
lenders and  materially  curtailed  the  credit  of  the  cultivator,  with 
no  corresponding  benefit.  From  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  :s  unnecessary  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  of  the  Deccan  Agriculturist  Relief  Act  for 
Baroda.  Instead,  it  would  be  better  to  amend  the  Section  174/ (C) 
of  our  Civil  Procedure  Code  and  make  it  more  definite.  The 
Courts  must  see  the  past  accounts  and  see  if  the  Interest  Act  has 
in  any  way  been  infringed  upon. 
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251.  As  for  the  appointment  of  Village  Munsiffs,  the  system 
Village  Munsiffs.  ^^^^   intensely   failed  in   British    India,    and 

has  been  abolished.  Similar  appointments 
have  been  made  in  Baroda  and  tliere  are  only  three  who  are 
working  at  pnsent.  In  1917-18,  tliey  decided  101  suits  of  the 
total  value  of  over  Es.  8,000.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  they  are 
very  popular.  It  is  difticult  to  get  good  men.  It  does  not  appear 
that  adequate  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the«nien.  If  a  few 
but  honest  and  respectable  men  are  selected  and  if  their  work  is 
properly  supervised  tiiey  may  be  aVjle  to  settle  claims  amicably 
and   in  justice  to  both   the  parties. 

252.  The  Punjab  Act  is  intended  to  restrict   the   aliejiation 

of   land   to  non-agriculturists.     Let   us   see 

Restriction   of   the   alienation       ,,  •,.  i-.-  i-  ;i±  p 

of  land  to  non-agricui.        the  existuig  couditions  rcgardiiig  the  transfer 

turists  is  not  necessary.  of    land. 

The  (|uestion  may  be  seen  from  two  points:  (1)  from  the 
transfer  of  land  to  the  n<m-cultivating  Khatedar  and  (2)  to  the 
non-agriculturist  Khatedar.  A  cultivator  may  be  an  agriculturist 
but  he  may  not  cultivate  his  own  land.  This  distinction  should, 
therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  while  reading  these  statements. 
Between  1905-00  and  1916-17  about  822,800  bighas  were  brought 
under  cultivation  out  of  which  five  lakhs  a^e  with  the  hona  fide 
cultivators  while  nearly  two  lakhs  are  with  the  non-cultivating 
Khatedar^:  while  during  the  last  eight  years  84,207  bighag  were 
transferred  from  the  agriculturist  to  non-agriculturist  Khatedars 
oi"  an  average  of  ten  thousand  bighas  a  year.  From  the  state- 
ment given  in  para.  41,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  sudden  rise 
in  the  transfer.  Looking  to  the  enormous  acquisition  of  new  land 
by  the  cultivators — 538,348  bighas — their  loss  by  transfer  during 
the  last  eight  years  of  84,207  is  very  small  and  is  not  such  as  to 
require  special  restrictions  on  transfer  of  land  and  thus  indirectly 
check  borrowing.  There  are  a  number  of  cultivators  who  are  on 
the  margin  of  poverty  and  in  the  continuous  change  some  are 
leaving  agriculture  or  are  disappearing  as  cultivators  and  their 
land  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  SoicJcars.  So  long  as  the 
land  distribution  remains  as  it  is  it  is  impossible  to  check  the 
tendency.  We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  that  any  special  mea- 
sure is  needed  for  the  present  of  the  nature  of  the  Punjab  Act. 
However,  the  tendency  should  be  closely  watched  and  if  at  any 
time  a  larger  amount  -  of  land  is  seen  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sowkar.<(  some  restrictive  legislation  ma}^  be  imdertaken. 

253.  The  necessity  for  introducing  some  measure  that  would 

help  the  liquidation  of  the  old  debts  of  the 
Heavy  debts  of  the  /-t'ricui-    .(^owlcavs  OT  reduce  them  to  the  payable  basis 

turists    in    the    Amreli  ,  ,  ,  i   ,       f       ,i 

Taiuka.  was    vcry  strongly    brought    to  the    notice 

of  the  Committee  in  the  Amreli  District 
specially  in  the  Amreli  Taiuka.  The  Taiuka  has  been  suffering 
from  frequent  famines  during  the  last  20  years  and  it  had  for  a 
long  time  huge  arrears  of  the  Government  Land  Revenue — at  one 
time  aggregating  to  the  extent  of  three  times  the  ordinary  assess- 
ment.    The  people  have  also  heavy  debts  to  the  Soicl-an^  who  have 
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■been  charging  very  higli  rate  of  interest  and  are  also  insisting 
upon  mortgages  with  conditional  sales.  Their  land  is  also  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders.  All  these  facts  were 
brought  to  our  notice  and  it  was  suggested  that  some  special 
procedure  should  be  laid  down  by  which  the  money  transactions 
may  be  looked  into  and  some  relief  may  Ix'  given. 

254.     To  t>his   pr(jblem   we  have  given  our  special   attention. 

'         We  do  not  believe  that  any  useful  purpose 

Some  remission    should    be     ^yould  be  served  bv  passin^  any  restrictive 

granted    to    the    Amreli  ,„,  ■'-..i        .        ^      ,•      »  t 

Tahika,  this  year.  measures,      i  he    cultivators   of    Amreli    are 

very  intelligent  an<l  hard-working;  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the-  Compuls<»ry  Education  Act  for  a  long 
time.  Therefore,  the  Soickar  has  not  taken  any  mean  advantage 
of  their  ignorance.  To  our  mind,  the  Taluka  is  unfortunate  in 
so  far  as  the  seasons  were  bad  and  there  were  huge  arrears  of 
Government  revenue.  These  arrears  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
for  a  long  period.  At  the  harvest  time,  there  was  a  regular  com- 
petition between  the,  Khedut  and  the  Goveniment  and  the  SowTcar 
for  the  possession  of  the  crop.  In  this  struggle,  poor  Khedut  had 
to  suffer.  Luckily,  the  last  four  years  were  fairly  good  and  most 
of  the  Government  arrears  have  been  cleared.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  year  is  bad  and  it  appears  that  the  suspensions 
of  Land  Revenue  that  will  be  given  will  create  Government 
arrears  and  the  struggle  with  the  Sowkars  will  grow.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  best  course  for  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  Taluka  is  to  give  it  some  sort  of  remission  of  land 
revenue.  The  Taluka  has  not  received  any  remission  so  far  and 
if  some  is  granted  it  would  help  the  people  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. It  w^ould  be  suicidal  to  allow  the  sturd}'  class  of  Patidars 
to  continue  the  unequal  struggle.  Already  the  Soickar  is  dictaS 
ing  hard  terms  and  it  would  not  pay  the  cultivator  to  displease 
him.  Eestrictive  legislation  may  help  him  in  the  beginning  but 
ultimately  the  cultivator  would  be  worse  o-f  than  before.  What 
we  recommend,  therefore,  is  a  liberal  land  policy  towards  this 
benighted   Taluka  of  the   State. 

25-5.     The  liest  method  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  for 

the  liquidation  of  the  old  debts  of  the  Kheduts 

Lkfuitiation  of  debts  through     ^yQ^ld  be  to  utilize  thB  Co-opcrative  Socie- 

Ihe    Co-operative    Societies  rr^^         o.       •      •  i  j.i  tx-  * 

is  the  best  method.  ties.     The   Societics   kuow   the   condition   of 

tlie  mei libers  and  the  members  are  jointly 
and  severally  responsible.  Tlicrefore,  they  would  be  careful  in 
selecting  cases  hlY  redemption.  During  the  last  seven  years, 
Rs.  3,67,598  were  advanced  by  the  Societies  for  the  redemption 
of  debts.  In  the  Amrel-i  Taluka  also,  last  year,  the  old  debts  of 
the  members  of  two  Societies  of  some  standing  were  paid  back 
and  good  relief  was  given.  This  system  can  be  extended  to  other 
Societies — Societies  that  ^liow  good  work  and  co-operative  spirit. 
Societies  of  some  standing. 

Therefore,  on  all  consideration,  Ave  believe  that  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  the  old  debts  is  through  the  Co-operative 
Societies.     More  Co-operative  Societies  should  be  started. and  their 


working  slumld  bo  iiiijiroved  and  the  arrauf>;eiaont  sliould  bo  made 
for  tiio  provision  of  funds  for  a  long  poriud  for  tiie  liquidation 
of  the  debts  of  successful  Societies.  We  have  no  faith  in  other 
remedies. 

(G).     RURAL    PROBLEMS. 
L     Social  and  Economic  Surveys. 

25G.     Tho  most   important  economic  problem  in  ihe  State  is 
rural.     In  the  other  sections  of  this  Eoport 

A  Department  of  Social  and       ^y^    haVO    disCUSSod    the    mOSt    important    pro- 
Economic    Surveys   must  ,  ,  .1,1  -.i  r    t-T  i  i-  c 

be  organised.  blems  Connected  therewith — ot  J^ducation,  of 

Sanitation  and  of  Agriculture.  In  this 
sectfbn,  we  propose  to  discuss  certain  topics  connected  with  the 
village  life  in  general. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  know  the  rural  problem  itself.  Unless 
we  thoroughly  know  it,  it  is  diificult  t<j  find  the  remedy  and  apply 
it.  Th'&refore,  we  propose  that  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Statistics  should  be  asked  to  undertake  the  following:  — 

1.  To  make  Sociological  Surveys  of  typical  villages  in  the 

different  areas  of  the  State.  This  survey  should  be 
comprehensive  without  being  technical.  It  should 
make  incjuiries  into  the  general  agricultural  practices 
and  the  social  communal  life  of  the  people.  "Every 
thorough  survey  should  J^e  the  fore-runner  of  new 
ideals  for  the  communities  and  for  tlie  new  points  of 
crystallisation  of  local  effort.  It  should  make  new 
paths." 

2.  To  collect   Statistics.       At  present,      proper   care  is   not 

taken  in  the  collection  of  Statistics.  Most  of  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  are  collected  by  the  Talatis, 
but  they  are  not  checked  or  \'orified.  Some  more 
statistics  are  also  rec[uired  to  fiill.y  understand  the 
economic  condition  of  the  people. 

3.  To  study  very  critically  the  general     economic  condition 

of  the  people  and  the  changes  that  are  being  effected 
therein  by  the  operation  of  the  various  world  forces. 

4.  To  study  the  effects  of  various  legislations  that  have  been 

passed  by  the  Government  for  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  the  people. 

5.  To  publish  in  the  Gujarati  language  monograms  on  the 

various  studies  recommended  above  for  the  information 
of  the  people. 

These  investigations  will  be  over  and  above  the  inquiries 
that  may  have  to  be  made  by  the  various  Departments  of  the 
State  for  their  own  immediate  purposes. 

Already  some  useful  work  has  been  done  b}'  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  by  the  publication     of  several   mono- 
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grams— on  Iho  Agricultural  Indebtedrjoss  in  the  State,  Sociologi- 
cal Survey  of  the  Servants  of  the  Khangi  Department,  Guilds  and 
Crafts  and  Old  Age  Pension  and  some  more  monograms  are  under 
preparation.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Department  to  devote  proper  time  to  this  work  without  detriment 
to  its  legitimate  duties. 

There  is  eilo^gh  scope  for  work  for  a  full-time  Officer.  In 
Europe  and  America,  various  agencies — State  Departments,  Uni- 
versities and  private  bodies — are  interested  in  such  investigations. 
ITiifortunately,  no  such  work  is  done  in  India.  The  Govern- 
ments are  interested  in  these  inquiries  but  they  are  conducted  in 
a  very  narrow  spirit  and  to  meet  their  immediate  requirements. 
The  Colleges  and  Universities  have  not  made  any  arrangements 
vhough  signs  are  visible  that  they  might  take  up  the  work  in  the 
future.  There  are  no  private  bodies  or  associations  that  are  doing 
any  investigations.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
organise  a  I)epartmeint  of  the  nature  suggested  above  and  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  made. 

2.     The  Training  of  Local   Leaders. 

257.  Rural   problem   is   a  very   difficult   and   a   complicated 
.,...._         one  and  the  ultimate  solution  mwst  depend 

Necessity  of  training  the  ,-,         -,         ,        ,        ^  ,i      ■        •in-^ 

local  leaders.  upon   the  local      leaders — their  intelligence 

and  their  enthusiasm.  After  all,  they 
must  work  out  the  different  suggestions  that  may  be  made.  It 
is  by  legislation  also  that  we  might  effect  improvements.  If  we 
have  intelligent  and  sympathetic  leaders  in  villages,  they  can  do 
immense  work  in  stimulating  interest  among  the  cultivators. 
Therefore,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  training  of 
local  leaders.  There  is  enough  genius  among  the  people  but  for 
want  of  opportunities  and  sympathetic  guidance  it  is  left  in 
obscurity  or  its  energies   are  misdirected.  It  is  the   principal 

business  of  the  Goverhment  to  find  out  the  right  type  of  men  and 
train  them. 

258.  Since  the  last  several  years,  many  measures  have  been 
^  ^     ....      ...  introduced  bv  which  the  villaee  people  get 

Methods   of  training  the  <••■•/■!•  (>    i    .       ji.    • 

local  leaders.  somc  Opportunities  lor  being  usetul  to  their 

own  people.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
co-operative  movement  several  men  from  the  villages  have  received 
some  training  and  have  done  useful  work.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  Local  Boards  and  the  Panchayats,  several  men  have  got 
opportunities  for  useful  activities.  But  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  villages — specially  the  members  of  the  Village  Panchayats — 
are  still  ignorant  and  hardly  know  anything  of  their  duties;  and 
therefore,  they  cannot  make  any  influence  on  village  life  problems. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  world  that  the  farming  commu- 
nity can  never  be  influenced  by  the  creation  of  mere  institutions; 
the  best  way  to  approach  it  is  through  individuals,  by  personal 
communications  and  by  good  example  of  the  local  leaders.  That 
is  the  reason  why  most  of  the  Village  Panchayats  have  remained 
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inactive  without  any  initiativo.  If  siruultaneously  with  tho  intro- 
duction of  the  Village  Pauchayat  Rules,  a  special  Officer  had  been 
appointed  to  teach  the  people  the  principles  and  the  methods  of 
working  them,  probably  b}-  this  time,  wo  should  have  done  a 
great  work  in  tiie  solution  of  some  of  the  village  problems.  We,, 
therefore,  propose  that  special  efi'("»rts  sliould  be  made  to  train 
local  leaders.       We  propose  the  following  metiiods;  — 

{a)  That  a  special  class  niay  be  f>pened  at  each  District 
Head-Quarters  every  year  where  provision  mav  be 
made  for  the  training  of  local  leaders  in  the  village 
problems. 

Ih)  In  this  class  lectures  may  be  given  for  ten  days  in  the 
|(  >1 1  o w i  n g  sub j  ect s :  — 

(1 )  Local  Self-Government  and  Village  Panchayats; 

(2)  Co-operation; 

(3)  Principles  of  Agriculture; 

(4)  Home  Hygiene ; 

(5)  Sanitation ; 

(6)  Village  Libraries; 

(7)  Social  Legislation;  and 

(8)  Village  Life  Problems  in  general. 

These  lectures  may  be  arranged  by  the  Departments- 
concerned.  They  may  also  be  accompanied  by  prac- 
tical and  visual  demonstrations. 

(f)  For  each  class,  50  men  may  be  selected,  four  or  five  from, 
each  Taluka.  The  men  may  be  selected  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  local  authorities.  They  must  be  vi-llage 
leaders  but  practical  agriculturists,  the  real  sons  of 
the  soil,  not  the  class  of  men  who  hang  about  the 
Offices  and  the  Law  Courts.  The}-  should  be  called 
ait  Government  expense.  • 

{d)  Social  service  organisations  may  be  encouraged  to  co- 
operate and  inidertake  training  of  leaders  by  making 
grants,  if  necessary;  also  Pancha_yats  may  be  induced 
to  contribute  towards  expenses. 

259.     If  we  continue  this  system  for  ten  years,  we  would  get, 

about   2,000  men   from      different   villages-^ 

Results^ of ^the^uaining  of      ^^^^^^  ^^.^^j^   ^^^^^^      th.u'oughly     understood 

the  principles  of  various  measures  adopted 
by  Government  for  village  welfare  and  would  heartih'-  co-operate 
with  the  different  Departments  of  the  State,  and  make  their  work 
easy.  Each  of  these  men  would  serve  as  a  local  agent  and  through 
him  the  villages  may  be  approached  for  all  development  work. 
The  function  of  this  'class  may  be  limited  at  present ;  by  and  by 
they  may  grow  as  we  gather  more  experience.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  Chautauqua 
Institute  of  the  United  States  of  America  {vide  Appendix  XVI).  It 
is  a  sort  of  people's  University  that  has  grown  from  small  begin- 
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ning  in  Bible  traching  to  tho  traching  of  various  subjects.  It  lias 
a  town,  of  its  own  where  annually  more  tliaii  50,000  "persons  come 
and  take  advantage  of  the  courses  and  k'ctures.  If  we 
really  want  the  people  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  various  pro- 
gressive measures  introduced  by  the  State  we  must  take  steps  to 
train  them  for  development-  work.  It  is  impossible  to  settle  de-tails 
of  these  classes  at  present,  but  they  can  be  worked  out  by  the 
Officers  in  clia.Hgo  of  the  Departments  concerned  sitting  together. 

3.     Social  Customs. 

200.     Some  of  the  social  customs,  especially  those  prevailing 

among  some  sections  of  the  farming  com- 

MarmJui  social  customs  may     munitv  are  decidcdlv  harmful  to  the  eco- 

be  eradicated  by  ■  ■     i  i  ri  r-       .  i 

legislation.  uomic     iiitercsts.       borne     ot     them     were 

formed  when  society  was  in  a  very  back- 
ward condition  and  when  life  was  arranged  to  meet  the  deficit 
economy.  8ome  of  the  conditions  have  changed;  all  the  same,  the 
@ld  customs  have  remained.  In  all  backward  Societies  generally 
feasts  are  given  to  neighbours  and  relatives  and  the  same  custom 
prevails  in  our  farming  community.  These  expenses  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  their  growing  agricultural  in- 
debtedness. The  expenses  incurred  are  ver\'  heavy  and  in  some 
cases  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cultivator.  During  the 
last  30  years,  several  attempts  have  been  made  through  caste 
organisation  to  stop  or  reduce  them,  but  with  no  result.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  from  the  farmers  themselves  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  unanimous  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Panchayat 
Parishad  that  the  State  should  undertake  legislation  to  prohibit 
them.  The  resolution  was  submitted  to  His  Highness  but  orders 
have  been  received  that  in  such  matters  the  people  themselves 
should  take  the  initiative.  ^Ye  hope  that  some  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  would  take  up  the  question  and  introduce  a 
Bill.  Several  witnesses  before  us  have  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  State  should  imdertake  legislation  in  the  matter. 

261.     Another  difficulty  in  the  social  life  of  the  people  which 
imposes  a  great  economic  loss  on  the  culti- 

Scarcity    of   brides   among  /■  •    1 1  ^    •  i  •   i    •    i  i 

cultivators.  vators — especially    m    certain    districts    oi 

Kanam  and  Charotar — is  the  scarcity  of 
brides.  Among  all  the  better  classes  of  cultivators  the  prevailing 
custom  is  to  marry  girls  in  other  village  claiming  a  superior  social 
status.  To  the  bride-grooms  from  these  villages  of  higher  social 
status  the  girl's  father  has  to  give  a  large  dowry  and  incur  heavy 
marriage  expenses.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  boys  of  the  back- 
ward village's,  lower  in  social  scale,  find  it  difficult  to  get  brides 
and  when  they  get  them,  they  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  bride- 
price.  There  are  hmidreds  of  men  who  never  get  a  chance  to  marry 
and  one  can  well  realise  the  difficulty  of  the  cultivator  who  is  un- 
married. The  cultivator  cannot  carry  on  agriculture  without  a 
wife.     This  custom  of  hyp'ergamy  leads  to  indebtedness  and  to  a 
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great  economic  loss.  Wc  realise  this  defect  in  the  social  organisa- 
tion but  \VG  do  not  see  our  way  to  recoiiiniend  remedies.  I'his  is 
the  people's  problem  and  the3^  must  solve  it.  In  some  villages, 
caste  associations  have  been  started  and  the.y  have  restricted 
marriages  outside  the  s^'O^p  but  the  associations  are  few  and  not 
very  powerful.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  will  depend 
upon  the  enli<i;htrnment  and  culture  of  the  people  in  the  backward 
viHages  and  Htate  efforts  are  being  directed  in  tha^  way.  This  is 
o,  slow    remedy  and  wo  will  have  to  rest  content  with  it. 

4.     Rural  Life  and  Woman. 

262.  Schonls  have;    been  in  the    villages  for  the    training  of 

girls.  Tiiis  training  is  very  elementary  and 
Female  teachers  should  be  Jiardly  gives  any  instruction  beyond  the 
'"^'"vmage"  girfs^"  *"'  three '  E's.  The  girls,  after  they  leave  the 
schools,  liardly  get  an  opportunity  for 
further  training  or  instruction  nor  do  they 
get  chances  for  freely  travelling  about  and  getting  experiences  of 
the  world.  Most  of  their  life  is  spent  in  villages  among  surround- 
ings which  are  depressing  and  tlieir  life  is  nothing  but  a  round  of 
drudgery.  They  have  their  social  life,  and  the  various  religious 
holidays  give  them  some  enjoyments.  But  their  life  is  sunk  in 
superstition  and  they  are  ignorant  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
domestic  science  and  art.  Since  so  many  agencies  have  been 
created  for  the  training  of  men,  we  do  feel  the  necessity  of  creating 
an  institution  from  which  trained  female  teachers  may  be  sent  to 
the  villages  for  the  instruction'  of  the  women  in  domestic  science. 
As  a  beginning,  a  careful  study  may  be  made  of  their  mode  of 
living  and  the  improvements  therein  may  be  worked  out.  The 
success  of  the  suggestions  will  depend  upon  their  usefulness  and 
their  adaptability  to  local  conditions.  Under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, no  costly  improvements  sliould  be  introduced.  The  people 
nave  no  money  to  spend  on  them.  But  if  the  new  methods  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  ordinary  people  we  may  expect  them  to  adopt 
them.  As  for  example  the  dairy  industry  is  entirely  a  woman's 
industry  and  she  may  be  shown  better  methods. 

In  the  beginning  half  a  dozen  female  teachers  may  be  trained 
and  sent  out  with  the  necessary  equipment. 

263.  Woman  is  a  great  economic  factor  in  the  life  of  a  culti- 

vator and  his  efficiency  depends  upon  her 
Woman— an  economic  factor,     intelligence  and    Capacity  to    a  very    great 

extent.  Therefore,  any  money  that  may  be 
spent  for  the  enlightenment  of  woman  will  he  well"  repaid  by  the 
improvement  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

5.     Drink. 

264.  Drink  is  one  of  the  most  important  social  evils  and  is 

ruining     the    industrial    eificiency     of     the 

The  supply  of  drink  should     people,    Specially  of  the  backward  agricul- 

be  gradually  stopped.         tural  classcs  in  "the  State  who  form  a  great 

majority.     This  evil    appears    most    among 
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the  Dhankas  and  other  Kaliparaj  races,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  g^t  fertile  soil  and  a  steady  rainfall,  are  being 
ruined  by  the  habit  and  are  goin^  under  the  clutches  of  the 
Sowkars.  It  is  true  that  the  State  is  trying  to  raise  duty  on  liquor 
and  reduce  the  number  of  shops;  all  the  same,  the  temptation  is 
there.  Although  our  first  thought  would  be  to  suggest  the  State 
going  bone  dry,  we  see  the  impracticability  of  it  owing  to  tho 
intersperseness  »f  foreign  territory  all  over  where  the  shops  would 
bo  (going  all  the  same  and  the  people  would  get  a  chance  to  get 
•drunk.  The  best  remedy  for  the  present  would  be  to  reduce  still 
more  the  number  of  shops — specially  in  places  where  the  State 
territory  is  compact — and  to  open  negotiations  with  the  other  States 
round  about  for  the  adoption  of  a  well  laid-down  policy  for  the  total 
.abolition.  This  would  certainly  reduce  the  State  revenue;  but  wo 
venture  to  recommend  that  any  sacrifice  in  this  direction  would 
materially  increase  the  moral  and  material  development  of  the 
people,  for  which  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Saheb  is  worlring  so 
hard  and  incessantly. 


6.     Organisation  of  Rural  Life. 

2(35.     There  are  two  agencies  that  are  specially  working  in  the 
State  for  the  organisation  and  development 
(Most    of    the    Panchayats     of  village  life.    Tliev  are  the  Departments  of 
"rhey  must  try"  tor^the"       Co-operation    and    Local    Self-Government. 
good  of  »he  village.  There  are  other  Departments  that  are  work- 

ing towards  the  same  end,  the  Departments 
of  Education,  Agriculture  and  Sanitation;  but  their  interest  is  not 
very  direct.  The  Co-operative  Department  is  creating  an  agency 
•that  would  handle  better  business,  better  farming  and  better  living 
but  its  methods  are  slow  though  sure.  However,  there  is  one 
Department — Department  of  Local  Self-Government,  which  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  village  life  hi  general  and  village 
administration  in  particular.  If  the  Village  Panchayats  are  strong 
and  work  intelligently  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  they  are  cap- 
able of  doing  immense;  good.  But,  in  their  present  stage  of  exis- 
tence, (Hit  of  2,200  hardly  a  hundred  Panchayats  are  doing  any  good 
work.  Most  of  the  Panchayats  work  only  in  name.  The  members 
do  not  know  the  Panchayat  Act  and  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Since  tlie  passing  of  the  Act  no  conscious  effort  has  been  made  to 
train  the  people  in  their  work  except  in  a  ver}''  small  Avay  and  that, 
too,  very  recently.  The  Village  Panchayats  are  set  up  as  a  sort  of 
decentralised  body  for  the  administration  of  certain  Eevenue  rule.?. 
These  functions  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  they  are 
of  great  help  to  them.  But  these  need  not  end  with 
them.  The  functions  of  the  Village  Panchayat  should 
be  to  develop  the  whole  village  life,  to  improve  its  sanitation,  to 
beautify  it  and  to  make  it  peaceful,  pleasant  and  full  of  live 
interest.  Most  of  the  villages  are  dirty  and  the  life  in  them 
humdrum  and  is  a  life  of  drudgery.     Some  of  tlie  old  and  really 


oriental  customs  arc  tlyins  out.  The  celebration  of  the  holidays- 
liave  lost  their  zesr,  purit>'  and  social  coherence.  Tiie  (>ld  village 
races,  melas,  and  fesiivals  are  dead  or  are  dying  out  and  in  their 
ali*;enc^  tiie  people  iiock  to  towns  for  what  little  eiijoynieiits  they 
could  get.  The  attractions  and  celebration  of  these  holidays  have 
disappeared  and  where  a  few  remain  are  rather  vulgar  and  insipid. 
They  used  to  exercise  a  great  socialising  effect  on  the  population 
both  male  and  female.  The  breaking  of  the  old^institution.  was- 
due  to  the  conflict  of  western  and  eastern  ideals  and  thfr  uncon- 
scious dislike  of  the  educated  class  for  their  old  customs  "whose- 
significance  they  did  not  thoroughly  realise  before  they  condemned 
them  in  tlieir  over  enthusiasm  for  the  so-called  European  culture. 
Since  last  few  years  a  reversion  of  feeling  has  taken  place  and 
writers  have  appeared  wfio  have  written  a  good  deal  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  Hindu  culture  and  institutions  and  some  of  the  leaders- 
are  trying  to  revive  the  old  cust(Mns  and  institutions.  However^ 
as  yet,  no  conscious  and  well-considered  efforts  have  been  made  by 
any  body.  Life  is  not  intended  for  mere  drudgery,  for  the  caring" 
of  rupees,  annas  and  pies  and  the  maintenance  of  the  bodj'  in  a 
certain  state  of  physical  efficiency.  It  must  have  its  own  joys  and 
pleasures — pleasures  that  would  ultimately  increase  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  people  and  remove  the  dullness  of  life. 

200.     We.   therefore,    suggest   that. the   Department   of   Local 
.    Boards  should  be   remodelled   and    its  func- 

The    Department      of      Local  i         i  i    i        •  i  r,  j 

Boards  should    be    re-       tions  sliould  be  Hicrcased.     it  must  concern 
modelled  to  develop  itself  not  ouly  with  the  village  administra- 

*'  ^^^     *■  tion  but  with  the  village  life  as  a  whole.    It 

may  assist  the  other  specialised  Departments  of  Co-operation, 
Saiiitation,  Agriculture  and  Education  in  solving  their  problems. 
The  Department  must  be  concerned  ^\■itll  the  social,  economic,  and 
the  administrative  problems  of  the  village.  It  must  try  to  develop 
the  ^^■hole  life.  In  order  that  this  work  ma\-  be  well  done,  it  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  a  highlv  cultured  Indian  who  understands- 
thoroughly  the  Indian  life  and  who  has  some  experience  of  the 
village  people  and  administration.  The  Department  should  mak& 
careful  inquiries  and  train  men  as  Honorary  Organisers  from 
among  the  people  and  employ  some  good  inspectors  as  organisers- 
of  village  life.  They  should  instruct  the  people  and  the 
Panchayats  and  help  them  to  carry  out  the  Department's  pro- 
gramme and  ideas.  A  Department  well  organised  on  these  lines- 
can  do  immense  good  to  the  people  in  remodelling  the  village  life  on 
an  improved  basis.  Old  Hindu  life  was  full  of  rich  idealism, 
which  has  mostl}^  departed  and  it  is  our  duty  to  restore  and  revise 
it.  There  is  an  immense  scope  for  national  service  in  this  direction. 
By  undertaking  this  measure.  His  Highness  will  be  setting  a  great 
example  before  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  Governments- 
are  seldom  concerned  with  the  social  development  of  the  people,  in 
a  sense,  that  is  understood  in  India;  but  that  should  not  come  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  step  in  an  Indian  State  with 
the  present  Maharaja  at  its  head  who  has  already  broken  several 
absurd  traditions  in  administration. 


(H.)    MISCELLANEOUS    TOPICS. 

1.     Land  Rtvtnue  and  Collection:  — 

2G7.     As  Land  Revenue  System  lias  a  good  deal  to  do  with  th& 
economic    condition    of    the    people    several 

Permanent      Land      Revenue  •.  x-  i  1      ^i        i         i 

Settlement  is  imp.^acticabie.  ^vltnesses  Were  questioned  as  to  the  burden- 
s<jmeness  of  the  land-tax.  A  few  witnesses- 
suggested  that  instead  of  the  assessment  at  the  end  of  30  years,  it 
should  be  fixed  permanently  so  that  tlie  cultivators  may  be  induced 
to  make  costly  improvements.  This  suggestion  we  do  not  think 
practicable.  Firstly,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cultivators  are,  in 
any  wa\',  discouraged  from  making  permanent  and  costly  improve- 
ments in  land  because  of  the  present  system.  If  we  hx»k  at  the 
number  of  new  wells  sunk  during  the  last  20  years  and  the  costly 
instalments  of  oil-engines  and  pumps  set  up  during  the  last  15 
years  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  present  system  does  not  dis- 
courage improvement.  During  the  period  of  the  Settlement,  no 
enhancement  of  the  assessment  is  made.  It  is,  moreover,  a  settled 
State  policy  that  no  improvements  made  by  the  people  by  their 
own  efforts  should  be  taxed.  We  can  never  conceive  of  a  cultivator 
who  would  be  stopped  from  improving  his  land  because  in  some 
distant  future  he  may  have  to  pay  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  assess- 
ment. Secondly,  the  whole  agricultural  industrv  is  undergoing  a 
change.  The  State  is  spending  an  enormous  amount  of  monev  on 
improvements  of  all  sorts.  Therefore,  it  must  ultimately  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  or  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  people  and 
get  more  money  from  taxation  to  be  utilised  for  the  moral  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  country.  To  curtail  the  sources  of  taxa- 
tioii  is  to  stop  all  further  progress  through  the  medium  of  the  State 
which'  represents  an  organised  institution  of  the  people.  ]\Ljreover,. 
at  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  assessment,  the  capacity  of  the 
people  is  always  inquired  into  and  there  are  as  many  chances  of 
increasing  the  assessment  as  are  for  decreasing  the  same  if  the 
conditions  so  warrant.  We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
suggestion  of  making  a  permanent  Land  Revenue  Settlement  is 
impracticable. 

208.     But  there  are  one  or  two  questions  in  connection  with 

The  subaa  must  be  vested  the  Collection  of  the  Land  Revenue  that  we 

TeS°ar:r';aym:nf^  think    should    be   brought    to   the   notice   of 

of  the  Land  Revenue.  the  Government. 

Some  objecticm  has  been  raised  to  the  inelasticity  of  the  Land 
Revenue  instalments,  especially,  in  ISTaosari.  Sometimes,  the  crop 
seasons  are  early  and  sometimes  they  are  late  and,  therefore,  it 
becomes  difiicult  for  the  cultivators  to  pay  the  instalments  out  of 
the  prodiice  and  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  Sowkars  and  borrow 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  or  sell  their  produce  in  advance 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  Suba  is  permitted  to  change  the  date 
of  payment  but  he  must  issue  a  Jahemf  in  the  Adnya  Patrika 
before  six  months.  It  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  judge  the 
character   of    a    season    six    months    previously.     Therefore,    fuU 


powers  must  bo  givrii  to  the  Suba  to  change  the  date  of  paymcnfc 
as  may  bo  found  necessary  tn>in  tlic  nature  of  the  agricultural 
season. 

209.  The  S(  cond  point  in  tlic  J. and  Eevenue  CcUcction  is.  that 
sometimes  a  lar<j!;e  amount  of  land  revenue 
Remission  «J'-'^«'/e.^K-«"  .,,j,,ars  arc  allowed  to  accumulate  and  are 
written  off  only  when  they  becfthie  absolutely 
irrecoverable.  Larco  accumulaticjns  of  the  Government  arrears 
exercise  a  great  demoralising  effect  upon  the  people.  Since  tho 
Government,  in  such  cases,  is  always  ready  to  attach  the  crop  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  there  is  always  a  scramble  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  produce  between  the  Kliedut  and  the  Sowkar.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  cheat  the  Government  by  bribing  the  village 
officials.  The  Sowkars  are  always  uneasy  and  unwilling  to  lend 
money.  The  cultivators  always  lose  heart  as  they  are  not  sure  of 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  their  labour.  Such  a  condition  was 
observed  in  the  Amreli  Taluka,  for  several  years  where  the  arrears 
for  a  time  amounted  to  more  than  twice  the  ordinary  land  revenue 
demand.  It  is  true,  that  a  great  part  of  the  arrears  are  collected 
in  several  years  and  after  a  creat  deal  of  trouble  and  only  a  very 
small  part  has  to  be  written  off  in  the  end.  But,  if  we  realise  the 
cost  to  the  people  and  the  moral  degradation  arising  therefrom, 
no  statesman  would  ever  care  to  realise  them.  We  thoroughly 
understand  the  principle  of  the  Land  Revenue  System  and  the 
people  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  'right,'  claim  remission;  but  when  we 
realise  the  practical  effect  of  the  policy  we  feel  that  a  merely 
theoretical  consideration  should  not  stand  in  the  way.  Its  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  people  must  be  looked  into.  Since  the  people 
have  to  live  on  their  land  they  will  pay  the  arrears  anyhow  but 
the  cost  must  be  tremendous.  We,  therefore,  propose  that  a  more 
liberal  policy  should  be  adopted  and  remissions  should  be  given  at 
the  proper  time.  Larce  arrears  of  Land  Revenue  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate. 

2.      Irrigation:  — 

270.     A  part  of  tho  State's  territories  are  liable  to  failures  of 
rains  and,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  con- 
irrigation.  scrvatiou  of  the  water-supply  is  very  vital. 

As  indicated  previously,  various  measures  have  been  undertaken 
by  His  Highness'  Government  to  increase  irrigation  facilities. 
Various  irrigation  tanks  have  been  constructed  and  improved  at 
a  cost  of  35  lacs  of  rupees  and  large  Tagavi  advances^  have  been 
granted  for  the  construction  of  Pacca  and  Katcha  wells.  The 
result  has  been  so  far  good,  specially  when  we  see  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  from  69.829  in  1900  to  78,454  in  1916-17.  In 
1906-07,  the  total  area  under  irrigation  was  1,90,485  bighas,  or 
3"1  per  cent,  of  the  land  under  cultivation  while  1910-17  there  were 
3.05,150  bighas  or  4-8  per  cent. 
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271.  We  (lo    foci,   however,    that   sonio    measures    should  bo 

inidertakeu  to  extend  the  present  irrigation 
steps  should  be  taken  to  in-    facilities.       Tlio    Irrif^atioii    Department    is 

erea8e^^the^_imgation  ^^^.^^   ^^.^^^^    j^    ^^^^^    ^.^   COllStlllCt    more    Canal& 

and  tanks  and  a  survey  of  the  possible  sitef:^ 
has  also  been  made.  We  know  that  the  Department  is  doinrr  ita 
utmost  but  we  may  suf,'f,^est  that  the  p.>ssibility  of  bunding  some  of 
tiie  Gujarat  divers  may  bo  invest iiiated.  :Measures  may  also  be 
taken  to  extend  the  irrigation  by  wells  and  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing steps  to  be  taken:  — 

(«)  Long  term  Tagavi  loans  may  be  given  to  the  cultivators 
for  construction  of  Katcha  and  Pacta  wells  as  well  as  for 
boring  of  wells.  Tagavi  may  also  be  given  for  installa- 
tion iA  oil-engines  and  pumps.  Tagavi  for  these  purposes- 
should  be  freely  and  extensively  given  and  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  take  it.  We  understand 
that  a  sum  of  3  lacs  is  annually  provided  in  the  Revenue 
Department  Budget  for  this  purpose  and  vre  suggest  that 
orders  may  be  issued  to  see  that  it  is  fully  utilized.  A 
sum  of  about  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  set  aside  for  the  purpose, 
would  be  sufficient. 

(6)  In  special  areas,  the  Government  of  itself  should  sink 
trial  wells  and  make  borings  to  determine  the  quality  and 
the.  quantity  of  water. 

This  assistance  to  the  people  could  be  well-extended  and  would 
bear  immediate  results.  In  view  of  certain  risks  that  the  people 
are  taking,  we  recommend  that  no  interest  should  be  charged  on 
the  Tagavi  for  boring.  After  all,  the  loss  in  interest  would  be 
extremely  small  and  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country  would  be 
enormous. 

3.     Famine'. — 

272.  There  are  limitations  to  the  extension  of  irrigation  and 

when  the  rains  fail,  certain  amount  of  dis- 
tress is  bound  to  appear,  among  men  and 
cattle,  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  land  remains  as*  it  is  at 
present.  The  severity  of  the  distress  will,  however,  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  season,  depending  upon  the  total  or  partial  failure 
of  crops.  To  relieve  the  distress,  a  Famine  Code  has  been  framed. 
It  is  very  comprehensive  and  we  have  hardly  anything  to  suggest 
for  its  improvement.  The  people,  too,  have  thoroughly  understood 
their  own  responsibility  and  they  arrange  affairs  as  best  as  they 
can.  However,  there  are  certain  directions  in  ^^'hicll  both  the 
people  and  the  State  can  co-operate  and  relieve  distress  or  mitigate 
the  effects  of  famine. 

273.  Man: — For  the    relief  of    distress    of  the    people,   the 

Famine  Code  is    adequate    and    makes  full 

The  causes  of  famine.        provisiou.     Only  a  Certain  class  of  men  are 

not  likely  to  get  tho  benefit.     The  respectable 

poor  and  the  infirm  cannot  get  help  unless     famine  is  declared. 
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I'his  class  of  people  is  likelv  to  suffer.  But  no  Government  can 
do  anything  to  help  them.  They  must  find  relief  by  means  of 
private  charity  and  for  fliis  purpose  there  is  ample  provision  in 
the  Famine  Code  for  stirrins;  tip  private  charity.  The  State  also 
has  been  doing  its  best  to  au<2;ment  charity  funds  by  liberal  grants 
in  aid.  During  the  famine  of  tlie  last  year,  cheap  grain  shops  and 
similar  institutions  were  liberally  helped  by  Government. 

Cattle: — How  to  save  cattle  in  famine  times  is  if  very  difficult 
problem.  So  lon<T  as  uneconomic  hohiers  remain  on  land,  certain 
amount  of  distress  will  always  appear.  There  are  thousands  of 
•cultivators  who  own  or  cultivate  two  or  three  or  five  bighas  of 
land  and  who  own  a  few  heads  of  milch  and  other  cattle,  specially 
■the  former.-'  Most  of  these  people  carry  on  cattle-breeding  along 
with  agriculture'  and  agricultural  labour.  They  keep,  on  share 
83"stem,  dry  cows  or  buffaloes  of  well-to-do  cultivators,  till  they  are 
ill  calf  again.  So)ne  of  them  cultivate  land  to  get  fodder  for  these 
<;attle  and  even  in  ordinary  .years  for  a  few  months  they  are  fed  on 
leaves  as  their  supply  of  ordinary  fodder  is  limited.  When  the 
crop  fails  their  cattle  are  the  first  to  suffer  and  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket for  sale.  No  system  of  famine  relief  can  help  them.  The 
better  class  of  cultivators  are  able  to  save  fodder  in  ordinary  years 
but  their  use  of  fodder  is  wasteful  and  their  system  of  storage  defec- 
tive. For  fear  of  incendiarism  people  are  afraid  to  store  them. 
The  supply  of  fodder  has  also  been  reduced.  More  land  has  been 
brought  inider  cotton  which  does  not  yield  any  fodder.  During 
the  last  fifteen  ^^ears,  about  eight  lacs  of  bighas  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  and  most  of  the  waste  land,  \vhich  supplied  fod- 
der, has  been  taken  up  for  cultivation. 

All  these  causes  have  been  creating  dearth  of  fodder  and 
famine  problem  is  now  mostly  a  problem  of  fodder,  as  men,  who 
can  migrate,  are  easily  able  to  find  labour.  ^ 

274.     In  well-organised  agriculture,  the  farm  must  maintain 
its  owai  cattle,  that  is,  the  cultivation  should 
Measures  to  decrease  the      be  SO  arranged  that  the  cattle  should  get  the 
effects  of  famine.  fodder  supply  thercfrom,  not  only  for  ordi- 

nary years  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
famine  years  also.  In  the  Naosari  District,  the  cultivators  reserve 
3,  part  of  their  land  for  fodder.  Similarly,  in  other  parts,  they 
should  be  taught  to  cultivate  food  crops  like  hajri.  and  jowar  that 
would  give  them  more  food  and  fodder.  Special  inducement  may 
also  be  given.  Cultivation  of  special  fodder  crops  may  also  be 
shown  by  the  Agriculture  Department.  Special  concession  has 
been  recently  given  to  Co-operative  Societies  to  utilize  village 
waste  land  for  the  storage  of  fodder,  but,  owing  to  certain  defects 
in  the  order,  it  is  not  yet  fully  taken  advantage  of.  The  land 
should  be  vested  in  the  Society  for  a  long  term  of  years  and  the 
-services  of  village  watchmen  should  also  be  granted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  stock. 

Biit  apart  from  the  development  of  private  resources,  the  State 
will  have  to  make  provision  for  the  supply  of  fodder  from  outside, 
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from  the  State  forests.  This  supply  is  available  rather  late  in 
January  or  thereafter,  but,  if  a  certaiji  quantity  of  fodder  were 
reserved  annually,  in  fully  pressed  bales  at  diftVr.'ut  depots  m  the 
State,  the  needs  of  early  months  may  be  met  with.  This  system 
was  sugi?estp<]  in  1911  and  1915  by  the  Famine  Commissioners  and 
we  are"^giad  to  learn  that  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  stor- 
age of  fodder  fi'om  the  forests  of  the  Xaosari  District.  We  recom- 
iiiend  that  similar  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  storage  of 
1'odder  for  the  Amreli  District,  in  the  Gir  forest. 

4.     Goicchar:  — 

275.     During  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  complaints  were  made 
by  several  witnesses     that  village-  Goivchars 
Deficiency  in  the  cowchars     have  been  vcry  mucli     reduced;  and  there- 
shouid  be  made  up.  f.^yp^  fhe  people  do  iiut  get  Sufficient  grazing 

area  for  their  cattle.  According  to  Sec. 
■45-C  of  the  Land  Revenue  Code,  land  upto  5  per  cent,  of  village 
.area  is  to  be  reserved  for  grazing  purposes.  The  real  o^DJect  of 
keeping  the  Gowchar,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  to  provide  a  village 
common  as  an  exercise  ground  for  the  cattle.  The  plot  is  not 
intended  to  serve  solely  as  a  pasture.  If  it  was  intended  to  serve 
that  purpose  5  per  cent,  of  land  could  never  suffice.  However, 
there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the 
common  should  serve  as  a  free  grazing  ground.  This  impression 
•should  be  removed.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  grazing  ground, 
we  do  not  know  on  what  calculation,  5  per  cent,  has  been  reserved. 
From  the  inquiries  made  in  several  Talukas,  it  appears  that  th« 
Gowchars  in  most  of  the  villages  have  been  reduced  below  5  per 
cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  Gowchar  areas  for  some  of 
-the  Talukas : — 
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Name  of  the  Tuluka 


KADI  DISTRICT. 


Kadi 

Kalol 

Dehgain 

Attarsuinlja 

Vija])nr 

Patau 

Sidbpur 

Kheralii 

Chaiiasiiia  ... 

Harij 

Visnau'ar     .. 


BARODA  DISTRICT. 


Baroda 

Padra 

Dabhoi 

SavH 

Saukheda 

Sbinor 

Kavjaii 


NAOSARI  DISTRICT. 


Kamrej 

Palsana 

Gaiidevi 

Mangroll 

Naosari 

Songbad 

Vyara 

Malniva 


(lowcbar  land 
in  bin'bas. 


17,52S  17 

l:i,!)77  10 

12,(ii2  K 

8,7a  I  4 

H,08S  U 


1  !»,:]<;« 
ii,!);;7 

11,805 

iy,ioo 

5,802 
8,11.0 


!♦ 
12 
10 

0 
17 

1 


5,907  2 

2,811  2 

1,490  2 

12,824  11 

4,787  0 

1C),049  IG 

19,120  18 

6.011  11 


8,G()(i 

(i 

0 

9,0  CO 

8 

0 

9,178 

2 

0 

9,;:55o 

IH 

0 

10,184 

k; 

0 

r.,7;;i 

12 

0 

9,875 

11 

0 

p.  C.  of  the 
total  area. 


4.9 
4.5 

4.8 
4.5 
4.0 
4.4 
4.2 
4. ft 

y.9 

3.!> 
4.9 


4.0 
4.7 
4.4 
4.2 
4.3 
4.9 
4.4 


3-6 
3.2 
3.0 
5.2 
3.5 
6.7 
7.0 
4.3 


Gowckars  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  village  cattle.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  merely  roam  about ;  the.y  must  get  something 
to  browse;  therefore,  this  area  should,  in  no  case,  be  reduced  but 
on  the  contrary,  wherever  there  may  be  any  deficit,  it  should  be 
made  up  by  the  acquisition  of  land. 

276.  The  Gotvchars,  as  they  are,  are  mostly  neglected,  all 
sorts  of  scrub  jungles  grow  and  most  of  the- 
land  remains  as  a  useless  waste.  The  peopl© 
must  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  proper 
order  and  in  a  condition  to  be  fully  utilized. 
Even  if  the  existing  Gowchars  are  well-kept 
they  will  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  the  people. 
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The   people  must  be   taught 

to    keep   the    Gowchars    in 

proper   order. 


Unfortunately,  the  Goicchnrs  are  not  considered  to  bo  the  pro- 
perty of  anybody  and  therefore  they  are  neglected.  The  people 
must  be  taught  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 

5.     Rodch:  — 

277.  Except  in  the  Amreli  District  wliere  a  number  of  ^^acm 

roads  were  made  during  the  famine  of  1900, 

The  present  condition  of  the     Very  little  attention  is  paid    to  agricultural 

agricultural  roads.  roads  in  the  Raj.       Ill  the  Baroda,  Kadi  and 

Naosari  Districts  tiio  existing  roads  are 
either  fair-weatlier  roads  or  water  courses  and  during  the  four 
rain}^  months,  most  of  them,  specially  those  in  the  black  soil  region, 
are  impassable  and  all  communication,  with  the  villages  situated 
on  them,  is  almost  stopped  except  t(.)  pedestrains.  After  the  rains 
are  O'ver,  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  repair  them  and  during  the 
time  tlie  cn^ps  arc  mowed  the  roads  are  usually  in  a  very  bad  con- 
ditidu.  AVhere  no  such  roads  exist  the  old  sandy  roads,  as  in  the 
Kadi  District,  are  the  most  troublesome.  It  requires  always  two 
pairs  of  bullocks  to  carry  a  cart,  hi  siunmer,  when  the  heat  is 
intens?,  it  is  cruel  to  work  tlie  animals;  the  sand,  whicli  is  ankle- 
tleep,  becomes  hot  and  raises  a  cloud  of  dust. 

278.  Like  the  railways,  roads  are  equally  important  for  agri- 

cultural purposes.  Good  roads  reduce  the 
Necessity  for  good  roads.      cost  of  Carriage  of  crops  from  the  village  to 

the  Taluka  market,  or  the  near  Railway  Sta- 
tion. They  save  a  gotid  deal  of  animal  power.  From  the  admi-' 
]iistrative  point  of  view,  it  will  be  a  great  gain,  if  all  the  parts  of 
the  State  are  approachable  all  the  year  round.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  gardening  good  roads  are  al)solutely  necessary. 

279.  The  outstanding  policy  of  His  Highness'    Government 
^    .^  ^      .        ^     is  to  build  railways  wherever    possible  and 

A  sum  should  be  set  apart        ,  p  ,i  V  i  i 

for  the  construction         tlicretore  tlie   D>ad   programme      has      been 
of  i-oads.  given  a  secondary  place.         It  is  true  that 

in  some  tracts  it  is  better  to  have  a  railway  than  a  road.  In  the 
sandy  tracts  of  the  Kadi  District,  it  always  costs  enormous  sums 
to  construct  pacca  roads  and  to  maintain  them.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer months  is  intense  and  easily  disintegrates  the  road-bed.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  have  railways  at  eveiy  place.  As  far  as  can  be 
seeii  the  railway  programme,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  now  nearly 
over.  It  is,  therefore,  necessar}"  that  more  funds  should  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  iniportant  roads.  With  the  limit- 
ed amount  of  funds  it  is  difticult  for  the  Local  Boards  to  construct 
all  roads.  They  should  be  asked  to  build  inter-village  and  other 
roads  connecting  with  the  State  trunk  rdads.  The  road  programme 
b\'  the  District  has  been  made  and  construction  should  be  under- 
taken, starting  with  roads  that  are  more  important.  The  Local 
Boards  also  should  be  asked  to  pay  some  more  attention  to  this 
subject. 

In  order  that  the  road  programme  may  be  steadily  carried 
out,  we  would  suggest,  as  the  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  has 
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been  doing  since  the  last  four  years,  that  a  definite  sum  may  be  set 
apart  in  the  Public  Works  Budget  for  the  construction  of  new 
j-oads. 

!i80.     The  village  people  should  also    be  persuaded  to  repair 
,      ^    .^        . .     the  village  roads  and  keep  them  in  good  re- 

The   people     should     contri-  .,=",,.  i    i    i  tl      ■ 

faute  their  manual  labour      pair  by    their    own    manual  labour.     It    IS 
•«r  the  repair  of  the         impossible  Under  the  existing  circumstances 
"^'""  for  the  State  or  the  Talul^a  Boards  to  find 

all  the  money  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  the  roads. 
But  if  the  people  contribute  their  manual  labour,  the  State  or  the 
Boards  may  supply  the  materials  and  a  larger  number  of  roads 
may  bo  constructed.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  country  like 
America,  the  people  readily  contribute  their  own  personal  labour. 
There  is  greater  reason,  therefore,  why  our  people  should  do  the 
same. 

6,      Tenancy  Legislation:  — 

281.  14,21,309  bighas  or  23  per  cent,  of    the  total  cultivated 

land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  non-cultivating 
Short  term  le^a^sM  ajid  their     KJiatedars.       This  is  a  great  draw-back    in 
ages.  ^^^^  agricultural  economy    of  the  State.     All 

this  land  is  cultivated  by  the  other  cultivators  mostly  on  a  fixed 
rental  and  in  some  cases  on  the  share  system.  The  rental  varies 
from  Ee.  0-8-0  to  Es.  50-0-0  and  the  share  from  1/3  to  J  of  the 
gross  produce.  Most  of  the  tenancy  contracts  are  for  a  short  term, 
from  one  year  to  three  years,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  the  ryot  is 
allowed  to  continue  from  year  to  year.  In  the  newly  settled  Talu- 
kas  of  Vaghodia  and  Savii,  long  leases  have  been  given  to  cultiva- 
tors who  have  been  brought  from  outside. 

Under  the  temporary  rental  system,  land  could  not  be  culti- 
vated properly.  No  costly  improvements  can  also  be  made  by 
the  tenants.  The  owners  are  also  seldom  interested  in  the  im- 
provements. There  is  a  great  loss  to  the  country  from  short 
term  leases. 

282.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  under  the  present  sys- 

tem the  land  is  neglected ;     but  the  bulk  of 

"""^"^"unsuftabie.*'""  '^        ^^^  opiuioii  is  against    any  tenancy  legisla- 
tion.      Only  very  few  favour  some  legisla- 
tion; they  suggest  that  leases  of  agricultural  land  should  be  allowed 
for  a  period  not  less  than  ten  years  and  may  even  extend  to  more 
than  10  years. 

Our  opinion  is  that  no  such  legislation  should  be  undertaken 
for  the  present.  Tenancy  Act  may  be  necessary  where  Zamindari 
or  Malguzari  system  of  land  tenure  may  be  in  existence;  but  for 
the  Eyotwari  tenure  it  is  unsuitable.  Tenancy  laws  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  legislation  specially  where  fair  rent  has  to)  be  fixed  and 
the  improvements  are  to  be  assessed,  for  compensation.  If  legisla- 
tion has  to  be  made  for  renting  land  for  a  term  of  years,  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served,  unless  rents  are,  fixed  and  the  improve- 
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ments  are  permitted.  The  best  remedy  for  this  defect  is  to  re- 
constitute holdin;p:s  on  economic  basis.  If  that  constructive  mea- 
sure were  adopted  the  evils  of  sliort  term  rental  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  disappear. 

7.  Marlcets:  — 

283.  In  the  absence  of  well-organised  markets  the  cultivators 

have  to  deal  with  ordinary  shop-keepers  or 
''^''con8truc?e"i^    "'         merchants  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce. 

In  this  thev  have  to  suffer  much.  They  do 
not  get  full  value  of  their  produce.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
markets  may  be  organised  at  the  Taluka  towns  or  other  trade 
centres  for  disposal  of  the  produce.  A  Committee  of  local  mer- 
chants may  be  appointed  and  brokers  and  T'olats  may  be  licensed 
by  it.  Rules  may  also  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  prices  and 
the  publication  of  the  current  rates.  We  have  come  to  know  that 
such  a  market  exists  at  Billimora  where  the  Mahajan  of  the  place 
have  framed  rules,  appointed  a  Committee  and  all  the  sales  are 
conducted  under  its  supervision.  Similarly,  the  Mahajans  of  the 
different  places  may  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  like  procedure. 

8.  Agricultural  Labour: — 

284.  The  scarcity  of  labour  has  been  felt  all  over  the  State 

since  the  last  decade  with  the  consequence 

Agricultural    labour    should     that  wages  havc  been     steadily  increasing. 

"^^nom-uf^arrangemenr"       We  attribute  this  to  threc-fold     causes:    (i) 

of  holdings.  migration   to   cities   and      towns  vv^here   the 

labourers  get  much  higher  wages  in  fac- 
tories and  on  Public  Works:  (ii)  large  amount  of  land  coming 
under  cultivation ;  and  (iii)  steady  increase  in  the  non-cultivating 
Khatedars.  Except  the  last  course,  it  is  difficult  to  check  the  ten- 
dency of  the  others  and  for  the  last  we  have  discussed  the  pheno- 
mena elsewhere.  But  the  general  labour  supply  could  be  increas- 
ed in  a  small  way  by  the  economic  re-arrangement  of  holdings  so 
that  labour  could  be  saved. 

285.  In  this  connection,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  spe- 
_,    ,     ^    .  ^        .     .^      cial  phenomenon  in  the  Naosari  District.    In 

Indentured     labour     in     the         ,   .      ^  .    ^    .  ,       c   ji       i    i  i 

Naosari    District.     No       this  JJistrict,  a  part  ot  the  labour  IS  engaged 
special  legislation  q^^  ^^  \o\'i^  term  coutract  for  ai  year  and,  in 

necessary.  some  cases,  the  whole  family  nndertakes  the 

work.  To  induce  these  men  some  advances  have  also  to  be  made 
in  the  beginning;  but  several  times,  the  men  leave  their  employers 
before  the  contract  is  fulfilled,  and  run  away  to  some  other  State 
or  Taluka  and  the  poor  cultivator  loses  heavily.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  some  of  the  witnesses  suggested  that  special  legislation  should 
be  enacted  by  which  the  men  could  be  prevented  from  avoiding 
the  contract  and  that  some  kind  of  reciprocity  may  be  established 
betw^een  the  adjoining  States  bv  which  these  men  could  be  brought 
back  and  made  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  contract.  If  we  examine 
closely  the  whole  system  and  the  proposal  we  come  to  thei  conclu- 
sion that  it  amounts  to  the  system  of  indentured  labour.       The 
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labourers  nm  awa.y  not  because  tlicy  s^^t  better  terms  elsewhere  but 
because  the  treatment  piWen  to  them  is  not  at  all  sympathetic 
Most  of  th(y  labourers  aro  Dublas  and  l)hanhi.%  members  of  the 
aboriginal  classes,  illiterate  and  ignorant.  The  employers  some- 
times maltreat  them  and  to  avoid  further  trouble  they  run  away 
to  sonie  other  places.  To  force  thi\se  people  to  stick  to  the  culti- 
vators and  work  under  sometimes  degrading  condition  would  be 
cruel.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  no  actiou  peed  be  taken  to 
amend  or  enact  laws.  The  provisions  of  the  Contract  Act  are 
sufficient  to  meet  tiic  cxistinn;  requirements. 

286.  As  for  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labour,  we  have 
We  must  wait  for  the  effi-      j^q  special  suggestion     to  offcr.      We  must 

*'pe7p!e°*gll*'edLca'ted'!'^       ^v^it  till  the  people  get  educated  and  their 
sense  of  responsibility  is  developed. 

9.  W  ater-logying :  — 

287.  Between  1880  and  1900  several  hois  were  constructed 

to  prevent  water-logging   and  good  results 

A  special  inquiry  should  be    A\ere    observcd    in  the    reclamation    of    the 

instituted  for  the  water       water-logged  areas.     Yet,  there  are  several 

loggcng.  places   where  the    needs   of    hans   are    still 

felt  and  several  witnesses  came  before  us 
with  complaints.  We  had  no  time  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
proposals.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  special  inquir}- 
be  instituted  to  look  into  this  problem  and  submit  proposals  for 
adoption  to  the  Government.  This  is  an  important  subject  and 
should  be  attended  to  immediately. 

10.  Cottage  Industries:  — 

288.  The  whole  time  of  the  cultivators  is  not  fully  utilized 

in    agriculture.     In  dry    cultivation    tracts 

The    cultivators    are    not     \]^q  cultivators   do  find   leisure  time  in  the 

^"^^^the  yea°r"^  °"  suuimer  mouths.      In  wet  areas  also    there 

are  periods  of  intervals  where  they  can  get 
a  month  or  two  tu  do  some  other  work  if*  the}^  like.  This  leisure- 
period  is  found  much  longer  in  all  the  cotton  tracts  where  the 
cultivator  has  the  least  wcTrk  to  do  after  planting,  cotton. 

289.  During  these   spare  periods,   the  cultivators  hardly  do 

an\^   work,     except  rope-making  in    a   very 

Several  industries  could  be    giuall   wav ;   wliile  the   rcst  -of  the  time   is 

''Tc^.^.rLsT'tr       wasted  in  idleness   and   in   visiting  friends 

agriculturists.  and   relatives.     This   time   they   can   devote 

TO  some  productive  purpose  which  would 
relieve  them  of  the  monotony  of  the  agricultural  operations  and 
augment  their  small  income.  Several  industries  could  be  suggest- 
ed'for  their  benefit.  They  could  take  up  spinning  and  hand-loom 
weaving.  They  were  the  old  Cottage  Industries  and  were  largely 
practised  before  the  era  of  modern  machinerv.  Even  to-day,  in 
some  villages  like  Vijapur  and  Unza,  hand  spinning  and  weaving 
side  by  side  with  farming  is  going  on.  These  could  be  extended. 
Besides  these,  hosiery  and  lace-making,  rope-making  by  improved 


inethods,  fruit-canning  (at  places  like  Dhanulachha),  basket- 
making,  poultry  keeping,  horse  breeding,  etc.,  can  bo  introduced. 
It  is  difficult  to  suggest  the  wliole  list  of  cottage  industries.  As  a 
first  measure,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and'  Industry  should  make  a  thorough  in(|uiry  into  each  locality, 
(1)  of  the  cottag(>  industries  that  were  once  prevalent  and  are 
now  in  extinct;  (2)  of  those  that  are  still  suiwiving;  and  (.3)  of 
tlie  others  tliat  ♦could  b<'  started  taking  into  consideration  the 
type  of  cultivation  and  aptitude  of  the  people.  After  this  survey, 
the  Department  should,  carry  out  experiments  and  get  ^-eady  the 
implements  and  the  necessary  information.  Tiu-n,  trained  demon- 
strators uiay  be  sent  out  to  work  among  the  people.  In  the  begin- 
jiing,  Tagavi  loans  may  be  given  to  enable  the  cultivators  to 
purchase  implements  and  the  necessary  raw  materials.  Probably, 
sales  depot  may  hava  to  be  opened  at  suitable  phices,  to  serve  as 
distributing  centres  for  raw  materials  ami  the  finished  products. 
The  most  important  industry  connected  with  agriculture  is  dairy. 
It  is  a  purely  woman's  industry,  and  we  have  made  a  few 
suggestions  for  its  development  in  the  other  part  of  the  Report. 
■Cattle-breeding,  poultry-keeping,  silk-rearing  and  several  other 
industries  might  be  developed  side  by  side. 

11.      Village    Telephone:  — 

290.     For  the  develo2:)ment  of  business  and  to  break  tlie  isola- 
tion of  villages,    it  has    been    proposed  by 
The   villages   of   a  Taiuka     tlie  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

may    be    connected    by  ji      ,      •   ^  ii         i  i      m    i     i  i 

telephones.  that  ui    Small   advanced    Tahikas   such    as 

Dabhoi  and  Choranda,  a  village  telephone 
service  may  be  opened.  All  the  important  villages  having 
business  relations  and  where  it  is  going  to  be  a  paj'ing  business 
may  be  connected  with  the  liead  quarters  and  the  service  may  be 
used  both  by  the  Government  and)  the  people,  the  latter  paying  a 
small  rate,  Tliis  proposal  has  been  negatived  as  it  was  found 
that  no  Taiuka  in  this  State  has  yet  reached  the  stage  when  tele- 
phone service  would  be  useful  and  would  pay  its  own  cost. 
Similar  service  has  been  in  operation  in  some  of  the  small  Native 
States  of  Kathiawar  and  has  been  found  useful  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  people  also  make  use  of  the  service  to  some  extent 
for  their  business  purposes.  As  an  experiment,  we  suggest  that 
one  Taiuka  may  be  so  connected  in  this  State. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FORESTS. 

(A).     Preliminary   Considerations. 

291.  Forests  pla\'  an  important  part  in  thq  economic  life  of 

"^a  nation.  Not  only  are  they  useful  as  a 
Importance  of  Forests.  source  of  building-  and  other  materials  that 
are  required  for  tlie  domestic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  people  but  they  are  of  great  value  in  the  preservation 
of  moisture,  and  in  the  gradual  feeding  of  the  rivers  that  have 
sources  from  the  forest  areas.  In  the  Baroda  State,  the  forests 
of  the  Naosari  District  have,  proved  of  immense  value.  Of  all 
the  four  Districts  of  the  Raj,  that  District  has  art  almost  assured 
rain-fall.  Besides,  when  on  accoinit  of  the  failure  of  the  rains 
in  the  other  Districts,  scarcity  of  fodder  is  felt,  the  forests 
€f  Naosari  supply  an  abundant  quantit}^  of  fodder  and  permit 
the  grazing  of  thousands  of  cattle  from  the  affected  districts. 
This  saves  a  number  of  cattle  from  starvation  and  death.  The 
forests  supply  a  very  large  quantity  of  fuel,  timber  and  raw 
materials  for  a  number  of  industries.  Therefore,  any  steps  that 
may  be  taken  in  developing  the  forests  would  be  in  the  right 
direction. 

292.  Before  1873,  Land    Eevenue  was    realised  by  men    to 

whom  the  revenues  were  farmed;  and  the 
or^anisation^of^jhe  Forest    farmer  was  free  to    do  anything    with  the 

forests  of  the  Talukas  for  which  he  got  a 
lease.  He  fixed  his  rates  for  forest  produce  and  made  as  much 
mone}'  as  he  coidd  during  his  tenure.  On  the  abolition  of  this 
farm"  system  the  State  directly  realised  its  forest  revenue  by 
locating  nahas  or  forest  depots 'at  several  places.  At  these  nalcas 
passes  were  issued  for  all  sorts  of  forest  produce,  green  or  dry, 
at  fixed  rates.  The  system  obtained  till  1877,  when  a  separate 
Department  was  established  to  look  after  the  State  forests.  From 
1877  to  1884,  the  Department  was  under  two  Junior  Officers _  of 
the  Bombay  Forest  Service,  who  introduced  the  system  of  selling 
timber  from  one  end  of  the  forest  to  the  other  at  the  option  (.f 
the  contractors  who  undertook  to  pav  certain  fee  per  Tchandi 
(about  121  cubic  feet)  of  timber  removed.  From  1884  to  1890, 
the  forest  remained  in  charge  of  several  Naib  Subas  of  the 
Revenue  Department  ^^'ho  unfortunately  continued  the  pernicious 
system  and  thus  completed  the  work  of  denuding  the  forest  of  all 
timber  of  larger  dimensions.  In  1891,  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  E. 
Fernandiz  of  British  India  Service  were  obtained  and  he  gradually 
put  a  stop  to  the  old  system.     A  Forest  Act  was  passed  which 
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gave  legal  basis  to  State  Forests.  The  work  of  defining  the  Stat» 
Forests,  reserving  the  promising  portions,  fixing  their  boundaries 
and  preparing  vrorking  plans  was  undertalcen  and  has  been 
accomplished. 

293.  The   forests   which   are   to  be   permanently   maintained 

as  such  are  called  Reserved  Forests,  while 
The  p^^e^nJ^^Ys!^  "'  ""  tho  rost  of  the  area  is  called  Unreserved 
Forest.  The  intermediate  class  of  Protected 
Forests  is  recognised,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  non-reserved  area  is 
left  open  to  the  extension  of  cultivation.  The  area  of  Reserved 
Forests  on  the  31st  of  July  1917  was  6,92,372  bighas,  i.e.,  63G 
square  miles.  After  Naosari  stands  Amreli  and  then  Baroda  in 
order  of  their  forest  importance.  Jvadi  District  has  no  forest 
worthy  of  the  name,  but  a  small  beginning  has  recently  been 
made  for  forest  conservancy  in  the  hotar  land  on  the  banks  of 
Vatrak,  Meswo  and  Khari  rivers  in  the  Dehgam  Mahal  and 
Atarsumba  Peta  Mahal. 

294.  The  forests  are  of  a  deciduous  or  mixed  type.     A  com- 

plete list  of  the  forest  products  is  given  in 
The  Present  wo'j<jne  plan      Appendix   VI.      They   contain   all   sorts   of 

trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  no  single  tract 
devoted  to  any  single  species.  Most  of  the  old  standard  trees  are 
cut  up  but  efforts  are  made  to  allow  the  new  growth  to  attain 
larger  dimensions.  The  cuttings  are  carried  out  under  regular 
working  plans.  The  method  of  treatment  is  generalh'  coppic<* 
with'  a  fairly  heavy  reservation  of  standards  on  a  rotation  of  4f^ 
years.  The  object  is  to  supply  timber  and  firewood  for  locai 
requirement  as  well  as  for  trade  purposes.  The  reservation  ot 
standards  is  expected  to  furnish  large  timber  in  the  next  rotation, 
the  object  being  eventually  to  resort  to  the  high  forest  method  of 
treatment  which  aims  at  regeneration  of  trees  from  seeds  and 
not  from  coppice  shoots  and  the  production  of  large  timber. 

In  ISTanchhal  and  Vajpur,  improvement  fellings  are  quit© 
recently  being  introduced,  these  being  confined  to  the  marking 
and  removal  of  onh'  dead,  dying,  over-mature  as  well  as  hollow, 
burnt  and  unsomid  trees,  allowing  certain  prescribed  girths. 

At  present,  all  exploitations  are  carried  out  by  the  agency 
of  contractors.  Thus,  coupes  are  annually  prepared  for  felling 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  system  has  been  found  more 
economical  than  the  Departmental  felling.  Annually,  about  70 
coupes,  distributed  all  over  the  forest  tracts,  are  sold  for  the 
cutting  of  standard  trees.  Liberal  privileges  and  concessions 
have  been  given  to  the  residents  in  the  forest  tracts  under  a 
special  Privilege  Code.  For  expansion  of  cultivation,  large  areas, 
known  as  Kheti  blocks,  have  been  set  apart  in'  the  Naosari  Prant 
forest  region. 

295.  Tho  total  income  to  the   State  from   the   forests  is  as 

Forest  Revenue.  Under  (1916-17)  ! 
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No. 

Heads. 

Income. 

(1) 

(«) 
(4) 

Timber 

Firewood 

Bamboos 

Miscellaneouiv.. 

Total 

Rs. 

],(|S,9G2 

i,189 

4s,2U 

«K,(;oi 

2,47,966 

290. 


Better  methods  of  manufac- 
ture   can    be    introduced 
in   the    present 
industries. 


The  Department  of  Forests  was  organised  in  1894  and 
from    that    period    systematic    exploitation 
The  present ^srtaff  of  the       j^^^  ^^^^^   g^^j^^^,  ^^^^     r^j^^   Department   has, 

besides  the  Conservator,  two  Assistant 
Conservators,  seven  rangers  and  deput}^  rangers,  ten  foresters, 
two  surveyors,  besides  a  number  of  guards,  clerks,  depot  officers, 
fire  watchers,  etc. 

297.     Most  of  the  forest  products — timber,   fire-wood,   tannin 
„    .    .  _    ,  materials   and   dye   stuffs,    gums,    medicinal 

fVlost  of  the  forest  products        ,  ,  ,        •'  P  -,     • 

are  exported  raw.  drugs,    lac,   etc,    are  exported   ni   raw   con- 

dition. Local  manufacture  is  confined  to 
catechu,  charcoal,  basket-making  and  manufacture  of  rosha  grass 
oil  on  a  vei-y  small  scale. 

1.98.  Besides  the  industries  mentioned  above,  there  are 
several  other  industries  that  could  be 
started  to  utilize  the  forest  products.  Even 
in  the  existing  industries,  better  methods  of 
manufacture  could  be  introduced.  Charcoal 
could  be  manufactured  in  portable  retorts,  catechu  could  be  manu- 
factured by  improved  methods;  better  class  of  baskets  could  be 
made  out  of  the  bamboo.  There  are  many  improvements  that 
could  be  effected  in  the  processes  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of 
these.  But  it  would  be  of  still  greater  value  if  the  other  major 
and  minor  products  could  be  utilized  locally  and  sent  out  in  a 
finished  condition.  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  Eeport,  a  full 
list  of  the  industries  that  could  be  started.  First,  Ave  do  not  feel 
competent  to  pronounce  the  feasibility  of  any  one  industry.  In 
order  to  do  that,  expert  knowledge  and  thorough  investigation  are 
required.  We  have  neither  the  refjuisite  knowledge  nor  time  to 
go  into  the  details.  We  would  rather  make  general  suggestions 
and  leave  the  details  to  be  worlced  out  by  the  Forest  Department 
in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
For  our  immediate  purpose,  we  have  a  few  suggestions  to  offer. 

(B).     Forest   Industries   that  could   be   developed. 

299.     I.     Wood-distifhition: — The    Department    of    Commerce 
^    ^^ and  Industi'y  has    taken  up  this    problem. 

Wood-distiliation.  ^,  ,  „    :'  .        ,  ^^  ,  /  , 

samples  ot  miportant  woods  have  been  sent 
to  the  Tata  Science  Institute  and  the  results  are  beinc;  awaited. 
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In  the  mcanwhilo,  a  Bombay  Syndicate  lias  been  interested  in 
this  industiy  and  an  independent  in(|uiry  is  going  to  be  made  by 
them  also. 

300.  II.     Roslta  Grass  Oil: — Eosiia  grass  grows  abundantly 
„    ^  ..  in  the  Nessu  tract  and  as  an  experimental 

Rosha    grass   oil.  .,  x  .      i      i  \  .     ^^ 

measure,  oil  was  extracted  departmentally. 
So  far  the  result  has  been  encouraging  and  justifies  extraction,  by 
taking  it  up  ori  a  large  scale. 

301.  HI.     Mowrd  Seeds: — These  are  gatliered  in  the  Naosari 
^       ^  ,.  District   forests   and  exported.      Their   local 

Mowra  seeds  and  flowers.  i-  ,  p      7  ^ 

use    lor    the    manuiacture    of     soaps,     for 
acetone  and  motor  spirit  are  also  wortli  investigation.     Already, 
the    Hind    Candle    Works    at    Billimora,    wliicli    manufactures 
candle,  glycerine  and  soap,  uses  a  large  quantity  of  moicra  oil. 

302.  IV.     Tannin: — A   large  quantity   of   tannin   materials 
^^^^.^  are  sent  raw.     These  could  bo  utilized  here 

and  tannin  extracted.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  by  tlie  Department  of  Industries  to  analyse  them. 

303.  V.     Timber: — This  is  also  sent  partly  dried  and  sawed. 

The  State  Public  Works  Department 
requires  a  large  ciuantity  of  timber;  there- 
i'ore,  a  Saw  ]\rill  could  be  established  in  our  jungles  and  all  the 
timber,  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  may  be  prepared 
in  suitable  sizes  and  supplied.  This  would  save  some  expense  to 
the  State. 

304.  VI.  Immunity  against  white  ants: — To  make  timber  of 
all  kinds  imminie  against  white  ants  is  also 
a    ^ubject   deserving  some   attention. 


Immunity  against  white  ants. 


(C).     Suggestions. 

305.     As  said  above,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  in  this  Eepon. 

all   the  industries  that  may  be  possible  to 

uggestions.  ^^  developed.     Before  definite  opinion  could 

be  given,   some  preliminaiy  investigation   and  in(|uiry  should  be 

made.    For  this  purpose,  we  suggest  the  following  measures  to  be 

adopted:  — 

I.  That  close  co-operation  should  be  established  between  the 
Departments  of  Forest  and  Commerce  and  Industry.  Both  of 
these  Departments  should  lay  down  a  programme  and  carry  out 
inquiries.  The  aim  should  be  to  send  out  the  materials  in  the 
best  possible  manufactured  state. 

II.  That  a  Forest  Eesearch  Laboratory  may  be  opened  at 
Baroda  where  all  the  important  forest  products  may  be  analysed 
and  their  true  economic  value  found  out.  Without  a  good 
Laboratory  it  is  not  possible  to  get  hundreds  of  samples  tested. 

III.  That  a  good  Forest  Museum  may  be  established  in 
Baroda  along  with  the  Industrial  ^luseum  proposed  in  another 
part  of  this  Report.  In  this  Museum,  all  the  forest  materials 
should    be  exhibited  .  and  complete    information    regarding  their 
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economic  value,  the  quantity  available  and  places  whore  they  are 
found  and  the  uses  they  could  be  put  to  may  be. given.  This 
information,  besides  proving  of  great  educational  value  to  the 
general  public,  may  be  found  useful  for  people  who  may  want  to 
go  in  for  these  industries. 

IV.  Propagation  of  certain  valuable  species  may  be  specially 
undertaken.  At  present,  the  forests  are  of  a  verj^  piixed  type — all 
sorts  of  wood  of  different  grades  growing  promiscuously.  This 
system  should  now  be  abandoned  wherever  possible;  instead, 
special  varieties  that  have  great  economic  values  may  be  selected 
and  their  growth  undertaken.  As  an  example,  we  may  mention 
what  has  been  done  at  present,  though  on  a  very-  small  scale,,  by 
the  Forest  Department  in  the  propagation  of  moivra  trees  in  the 
Gir  forests.  In  1915-lG,  several  maunds  of  mowra  seeds  were 
throAm  in  the  bushes  of  the  Gir  forests  with  good  results.  This 
method  of  introducing  new  varieties  may  prove  of  great  value. 
We  may  suggest  also  the  propagation  of  sevan  tree  which  is 
speci.all}'  in  demand  for  the  match  industry.  At  present,  these 
trees  are  found  in  scattered  areas  and  in  small  lots,  and,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  be  properly  used.  Several  other  species  could 
be  suggested  but  we  refrain  from  doing  so,  as  the  feasibility  of 
the  suggestion  depends  upon  certain  expert  knowledge  which  none 
of  us  possesses.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  both  the  Com- 
merce and  the  Forest  Departments  should  co-ojDerate  and  find  what 
varieties  are  possible  to  be  introduced  for  the  development  of 
local  industries;  or  for  the  better  uses  to  be  made  of  the  forests. 

V.  A  forest  railway  line  should  be  constructed  from  Kala- 
amba  to  Zankhvav  so  that  forest  products  could  be  easily  sent 
out.  This  line  would  materially  add  to  the  value  of  our  forests. 
This  line  will  require  small  tramways  which  ma}^  be  constructed 
whed  industries  grow. 

306.  If  the  forests  have    to  be  fully  utilized,    probably  the 

present  contract  S3'stem  will  have  to  be 
'^mental'  feiiingrin  f!.t!?e.*'     given  up  and  Departmental  fellings  or  mere 

fellings  by  contract  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to.  At  present,  the  contractor  is  interested  in  certain  products; 
he  does  not  care  to  utilize  all  the  materials.  At  the  same  time, 
for  different  industries  different  men  may  be  interested  and  all 
cannot  be  expected  to  work  harmoniously  in  the  same  tract. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  later  on,  to  contract 
Departmental  felling,  or  to  modify  the  present  system  in  some 
other  way  to  suit  the  need  of  any  one  industry.  It  is  too  early- 
to  lay  down  any  definite  scheme  at  this  stage.  We  may,  however, 
indicate  this  difficulty  and  leave  it  to  be  solved  by  the  exigency 
of  the  requirements  at  the  time  the  difficulty  is  met  with. 

307.  Of  late    years,  there  has  been    found  a    tendency    to 

encroach    upon    the    reserved    forests    and 

Encroachment     of     forest        Jii  iiiii-  e  •       ^L 

for  agriculture.  ^iike  large  tracts  therefrom  tor  agriculture. 

With  the  increase  of  population,  this  demand 

is  bound  to  come  and  Government  will  have  to  take  out  all  the 

unnecessary  tracts  from  the  forests.     But  in  view  of  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  forests  in  the  national  economy,  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  liberate  largo  areas  therefrom  and  utilize  for  agriculture, 
specially  when  no  simultaneous  efforts  are  made  for  the  creation 
of  village  wood  lands  in  tlie  agricultural  areas.  Therefore,  we 
iw^ould  strongly  urge  upon  Government  to  stop  any  further  en- 
croachment till  a  thorough-going  programme  of  forest  conservancy 
is  laid  down  that  would' include  in  its  scope  the  whole  State.  It 
may  be  mentit'ned  here  that  w^e  are  not  against  the  extension  of 
agriculture  but  what  we  want  is  that  the  larger  agricultural 
interests  should  be  well-protected  before  a  small  gain  is  sought  to 
be'  achieved. 

308.  Along  with  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  on  a  more 

economic  system  the  question  of  the  exten- 
^'"■*'*  incrraseT"'"  "'       s^o"  ^f  the  forests  in  the  other  areas  is  of 

equail}'  great  importance.  Some  of  the- 
arid  rigions  of  the  State — specially  the  Kadi  and  the  Amreli 
Districts — are  devoid  of  trees  and  the  population  have  to  burn 
cow-dung  manure  as  fuel  in  the  absence  of  a  local  supply  of  fire- 
wood. Apart  from  this,  these  tracts  are  liable  to  frequent  failures 
of  rains.  Therefore,  if  good  wood-land  plots  are  created  all  over 
the  region,  they  may  induce  better  rainfall.  The  adverse  effect 
produced  by  flie  wholesale  cutting  of  the  scrub  jungle  in  the- 
Okhamandal  should  seiwe  as  a  good  warning.'  Before  the  Wagher 
rebellion,  the  Taluka  had  a  good  jungle  and,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  statistics,  a  regular  rainfall.  During  the  mutiny,  the: 
Waghers  got  harbour  in  the  shrubs  and,  therefore,  the  jungle 
had  to  be  destroyed,  with  the  result  that  rainfall  ceased  to  be 
regular  and  abundant.  Now  the  Taluka  suffers  from  famine 
every  second  or  third  year.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
agriculture,  wherever  possible,  forest  areas  should  be  increased 
and  brought  under  reboisement  schemes. 

309.  The  reboisement  programme  may  be  divided  into  two 

appropriate   groups : — (1)     the    creation    of 

The    reboisement    scheme.  ^^-.^  oJ^  i/-i\j.i  j.- 

spec'^'.  r  ■-  --ryed  areas,  and  (2)  the  creation 
of  village  wood-lands. 

(1)  The  creation  of  res.,  ^forests: — Very  recently.  Govern- 
ment have  sanctioned  two  scl"^  .s,  the  afforestation  of  300  bighas 
in  the  Atarsumba  Taluka  anuthe  reboisement  of  the  waster  lands 
in  the  Okhamandal  Taluka  and  Beyt  in  Kathiawar.  So  far  the 
work  is  reported  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily.  But  we  suggest 
that  a  special  suiwey  should  be  made  of  the  whole  State  and 
proposals  should  be  Invited  from  the  Forest  Department  and  care- 
fully considered.  All  the  large  tracts  of  waste  land  wherever 
available  should  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  The  creation  of  village  icood-lancU: — Along  with  this^ 
the  suggestion  made  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Saheb  some 
years  back  of  creating  village  forests,  rather  wood-lands,  should 
be  taken  up.  It  is  true  that"  since  1900  this  matter  has  been  re- 
ceiving some  attention  of  Government.  At  the  initiation  and 
energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Khasherao  B.  Jadhav,  in  the  early  days  of 
1900,  the  plantation  of  babul  trees  on  all  kharaha  lands  has  been 
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;gO'ing  on  and  wc  now  soc  all  (n'cr  tlio  State  ihvlr  growth.  Besides 
^•iving  Government  some  revenue  tliey  liave  supplied  fuel  to  the 
local  population  and  saved  cattle-dung  niauure  for  agriculture  to 
a  certain  extent.  At  present,  the  babul  trees  alone  are  grown, 
as  they  grow  and  mature  in  a  few  3'ears,  and  give  good  and  quick 
return;  but  better  varieties  of  trees  may  be  planted.  At  present 
all  the  khamha  lands  including  Gowchar  lands  are  \vastt>d.  They 
are  not  propcvrly  utilized;  they  are  neglected  and  all  sorts  of  scrub 
jungles  grow  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  Gowchavs  do  not 
serve  the  real  purpose.  The  I'oads  and  their  sides  are  covered 
with  hedges  and  other  shrubs  that  have  no  economic  value  and 
in  places  are  a  positive  nuisance.  No  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  village  roads  and  tho  kharobas.  All  those  could  be 
cleared  and  replanted  with  useful  varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees 
^nd  plots  of  land,  that  are  hnng  useless,  could  l)e  made  available 
both  for  agriculture  and  for  fodcU-r  supply.  Tlie  lunlges  could  be 
made  of  ketki:  the  sides  of  railways  could  be  planted  with  aval — -a 
.great  tanning  material;  the  sides  of  roads,  even  the  Jcatcha  roads, 
could  be  planted  with  fruit  and  shade  trees  instead  of  allowing 
tliem  to  remain  barren.  There  are  many  other  trees  of  great 
■economic  value  that  may  be  found  to  replace  the  sci-ub  jungle 
that  is  seen  all  over.  One  has  only  to  visit  some  of  the  villages 
to  realise  the  waste  that  is  going  on  in  the  natural  resources. 

310.  We  realise  that  this  problem  of  the  creation  of  village 

wood-lands    is   a    huge  problem    requirijig 
The  creation  of  village  wood-     ]^q|]-^   ^   careful   studv   and   costly  execution 

lands    should    be    taken  ,      ,  -.        ^      ^     L^      ,      -j.    •  i  i  j^i      i. 

up  at  any  cost.  but  WC  do    Icel  that    ]t  IS  a    problem    that 

could  and  must  be  tackled.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that  an  experiment  may  be  made  in  one  of  the  Talukas 
of  the  State,  as  for  example,  the  Pattan  Taluka  in  the  Kadi 
District  which  may  be  so  taken.  A  regular  survey  may  be  made 
and  the  programme  of  work  suitable  to  the  region  may  be  made  out 
and  executed  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  Officer. 
This  is  a  subject  worth  taking  up.  It  is  true  that  the  initial  cost 
would  be  rather  mucli  but  we  are  sure  the  ultimate  benefits  would 
more  than   repay  them. 

311.  Since  the  last  few  years,  concession  has  been  given  to 
^^    „  ....  Khatedars  to    plant  trees    in  Jcharaha    land 

The  Cowernment,  of  its  own  •,,,,  -^  p    n        -n> 

accord,  should  get  the       With  the  prcvious  permission  ot  the  Kevenue 
trees  grown  in  the  authorities.     But  in  view  of  the  difficulties 

kharaba  lands.  ,,      ,  -,■■,     ^        ,  •  ,  i    ±  ■  ii 

that  are  likely  to  arise  at  a  later  stage  the 
^-oncession  does  not  appeal  to  the  cultivators.  The  only  class  that 
could  take  advantage  of  this  concession  is  the  labouring  clags; 
but  it  is  ignorant  of  tlie  legal  technicalities  and  is  always  afraid 
Avhether  it  could  get  the  full  benefit.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
Jcharaha  be  utilized  by  the  Government  agency  than  it  be  left  to 
the  initiation  of  the  labouring  class.  For  all  practical  purposes. 
Government  cannot  rest>  content  with  the  granting  of  the  conces- 
sion.    It  must,  of  itself,  take  active  measures. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

•    INDUSTRIES. 

Preliminary   Considerations. 

312.  From  para.  19  of  this  Keporr,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  during 

the  last  80  years  tiie  number  of  population 

Necessity    of  devoting  at-    supported  bv  industries  is  goino;  down.     In 

'"tri:"  p?ob,ems'T'         '881,  IT'Trrp.c.  ov  4,80.871    were  supported 

the  State.  by    industries,   wliile  in  1911,    12-80    p.c.  or 

2,50,050  were  so  supported.  This  clearly 
sh(nvs  that  the  old  industries  arei  dying  out  and  the  men  engageil 
therein  have-  either  migrated  or  joined  agriculture.  This  is  not  at 
all  a  desirable  situation.  Agriculture  is  already  over-crowded  and 
on  account  of  frequent  failure  of  rains  is  getting  very  precarious. 
Therefore,  to  relieve  congestion  from  agriculture  as  also  to  provide 
diversified  occupations  to  the  people,  tiie  development  of  industries 
should  be  well  attended  to.  Industries  moreover  can  support  a 
much  larger  number  of  population  than  agriculture.  Therefore, 
it  is  thej  fundamental  duty  of  the  State  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to^  this  iuiportant  problem. 

313.  In  para.    45  of    tiiis  Report,    we  have  summarized    the 

various  steps  taken  by  His  Highness'  Govern- 
teps  taken^by^the  Govern-     j^^^^^^    f^^^,  ^|-^g    development  of    industries  in 

the  State  and  the  results  achieved  thereby. 
We  ^^■ill  now  examine  the  various  steps  tliat  were  taken  for 
the  development  of  industries  in  some  details  and  then  indicate  what 
policy  should  be  adopted  for  future  guidance. 

(I.)     Organisation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Industry. 

■  *■ 

314.  The  Revenue  Depar'^  ^  >t  has  been  considered  the  chief 

exccutiv  ""'^.(artment  of  the  State.  There- 
°TJ!!f  *^°"p "'  *^'  °"'^''*'     f'jre,     tKrr/Viportant     work    of    developing 

ment  of   Commerce   and  tr'    i  ,  •       u  f 

industry.  commercc,      aile  and  agriculture   was  tor   a 

long  time  c.^Vried  on  by  that  Department. 
In  this  work  it  was  assisted  by  tlle^Public  ^^"orks  Department  and 
l)y  some  of  the  Xaib  Dewans  Avho  toi>k  personal  interest  in  economic 
problems.  In  1905,  a  separate  branch  was  opened  in  the  Revenue 
Department  and  a  special  Officer  was  appointed  in  charge  of  Com- 
merce, Industry,  Agriculture,  Customs  and  a  few  other  allied 
branches.  Soon  after  it  was  found  that  a  single  Officer,  however 
capable,  could  not  cope  with  the  work  of  all  these  Departments  and, 
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therefore,  in  190(3,  the  services  of  Mr.  Whitnack  wer&  engaged  as 
Economic  Advisor;  and  in  1907,  his  OfHce  was  converted  into  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  But  at  the  same  time, 
he  held  the  Office  of  Joint  Revenue  Commissioner.  Mr.  Whitnack 
retired  from  the  State  service  in  the  year  1909  and  thereafter  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  Avas  separated  from  the 
Joint  Revenue  Office  and  placed  directly  under  the  ]\[inister,  with 
the  object  that  the  iiidustrial  matters  should  receive  the  best  atten- 
tion and  if  possible  the  head  of  the  administration  should  rematn 
in  charge  of  it.  But  at  this  time,  the  Director  of  Industries  was 
asked  to  work  as  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  which  Office 
was  held  by  the  Joint  Revenue  Commissioner  since  1907.  In  1915 
the  Department  was  again  placed  under  the  Joint  Revenue  Com- 
missioner and  the  arrangement  continues  till  this  time.  Under 
special  Council  Order  the  status  of  the  Department  continues  to  be 
the  same  as  when  it  was  under  the  Minister  with  this  difference 
that  papers  to  the  Minister  pass  through  the  Commissioner  (Joint 
Sar  Suba). 

315.  In  order  that  tlie  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
^     ..       .  .u   r.      .      .     f^^id    Industry   may  be   conducted   on    Avell- 

runctions  of  the  Department.  -,     j      ■,      -,■  "  '^  ■,       ■         -.  ^^  i- 

regulated  Imes,  rules  were  made  m  Idlo 
defining  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  the  aid  and  concessions — financial  and  others— the  State  is  pre- 
pared to  grant.  These  rules  enable  the  State  to  maintain 
continuous  Industrial  policy  as  well  as  inform  the  people  as  to  what 
concessions  the  State  is  prepared  to  give.     (See  Appendix  XVII.) 

The  functions  of  the  Department  are  definied  as  under:— 

"(a)  To  study  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of  the 
State  and  to  advise  the  Government  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  advisable. 

(h)     To  conduct  industrial    experiments    and  to  give    demon- 
strations of  successful  experiments. 

(c)  To  advise  manufacturers,  merchants  and  artisans  in  the 

development  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  State. 

(d)  To  advise  Government  on  measures  that  affect  commerce 

and  industry  of  the  State. 

(e)  To  assist  the  people  in  the  organisation   of   trade,   com- 

merce and  industries. 
(/)     To    investigate    and  recommend    applications    for    State 
concessions  to  His    F-.^|^'ness'  Government;  and 

(g)     To  doi  all  other  dutii'^  ^)-  may  from  time  to  time  be  en- 
trusted by  His  Higl"rv:^5k'  Government." 

316.  The    following    are  '  tJie    important    linos    of    work    at 

present    being    carried  on    by  the    Depart- 

Lines    of    work.  i.  ,j  x 

ment:  — 
I.     Geological  Survey. 
II.     Hand-loom  Demonstration. 
III.     Fisheries. 
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IV.  Regulation  of  Joint  Stock  Concerns. 

V.  Administration  of  the  Mining  Act. 

VI.  Boiler  Inspection. 

VII.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Intelligence. 

VIII.  Press  and.  Stationery  Department. 

317.  The  present  staff  of  the  Department  is  constituted   as 

Present   staff   of  , the  f ollowS  T 

Department. 

1.  Director. 

2.  Fishery  Assistants  (two\ 

3.  One  Weaving  Assistant  and  four  Demonstrators. 

4.  Geologist  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 

5.  Boiler  and  Factory  Inspector. 

Besides,  the  services  of  the  Professors  and  teachers  of  the 
Technical  Institute  are  always  available  when  required  for  advice, 
experiments  and  inquiries.  The  workshop  of  the  Institute  is  also 
utilized  for  experiments. 

318.  In  order  to  associate  the  people  in  the  work  of  develop- 

ing the  resources  of  the  State  on  proper 
'"r  and  ftf  3itu?r"'     lines,    an    Industrial    Advisory    Committee 

was  appointed  by  His  Highness  the  Maha- 
raja in  1914.  The  Committee,  at  present,  consists  of  26  members 
out  of  whom  13  are  non-officials.  Tlie  non-official  representatives 
are  recruited  two  from  each  District,  two  from  the  Legislative 
Council,  two  from  the  Baroda  City  Municipality  and  one  from  the 
Baroda  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addition  to  the  above  number 
we  recommend  that  all  other  important  Municipalities,  besides  the 
Baroda  City  Municipality,  may  be  allowed  to  select  one  representa- 
tive. 

319.  Its  principal  function  is  to  study  the  local  needs  both 
,,    ,     ..  as  reo;ards  industries,  apiculture  and  forest 

Its   functions.  i  i     •  r^  ,  n 

and  advise  Government  on  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  economic  development.  It  is  empowered  to  make 
small  experiments  and  a  sum  of  money  has  been  placed  at  its 
disposal.  It  meets  once  a  year,  and  its  sub-committees — one  on 
agriculture  and  the  other  on  industries — meet  at  regular  intervals 
and  investigate  problems  entrusted  to  and  initiated  by  them. 
Though  it  is  recently  started,  it  has  been  doing  fairly  good  Avork. 

(II).     Industrial   Surveys. 
(A).    Geological  Survey. 

320.  The  first  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  was  made  in 
ceoio  icai  surve  the  "year  1892 'by  Mr.   Bruce  Foote  of  the 

eoogica  urvey.  Madras  Gcological  Survey  and  his  report 
was  published;  in  the  year  1898.  With  a  view  to  determine  the 
economic  value  of  the  various  geological  deposits,  another  survey 
was  started  in  the  year  1907-08  and  Mr.  Sambashiva  Iyer  of  the 
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]\rysore  s:^rvice  was  enjjia^ujed.  Most  of  the  d('j)osits  wore  analysed 
and  his  report  siiggesteil  various  steps  tliat  should  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  detwmine  the  quantity  aiul  the  econouiic  value  of  the 
deposits.  'I'he  work  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  carried  out.  but  a 
good    deal  still   remains  to  be  done. 

Since  the  last  two  years,  a  Oeoloo;ist  has  been  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Coninier'ce  and  Industry  who  carries  out  the  work 
left 'by  Mr.  Iyer. 

(B).     Economic  Surveys. 

o21.     'J'he  hrst   industrial   survey  of  the  State  Avas   made   in 

the  vear  1898.     A  Commission  consisting  ot 

industriai^andjconomic        ^^^^^^^  Officers    and  one    non-ofKcial    liiember 

was  appointed.  It  visited  every  Taluka  and 
submitted  its  Report  in  the  year  1895-9G.  It  was  concerned  both 
Avith  agriculture  and  industries,  but  so  far  as  the  latter  were  con- 
cerned only  the  existing  hand-industries  were  inquired  into.  The 
Report  was  bulky  and  an  English  summary  of  it  was  prepared. 
The  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  Commission  was  that  the 
old  hand-industries  were  dying  out.  Consequently,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  another  part  of  this  Ecp  )rr.  several  branches  of  the 
Kala-Bhavan  (School  of  Artsi  were  started  in  some  of  the  Taluka 
towns. 

In  about  1907,  anotlier  survey  of  a  general  economic  nature 
^vas  intended  to  be  conducted  but  the  idea  was  dropped  and  instead,, 
special  Taluka  inquiries  were  ordered  to  be  nuide.  Accordingly, 
an  economic  inquiry-  of  the  Padra  Taluka.  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Datar.  the  then  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

322.  Another  important  inquiry  was  in  connection  with   the 

Agricultural     Indebtedness     in     the     State. 
Agricuiturai^jndebtedness      .pj^_^    problem    attracted    the    notice    of  His 

Highness  the  j\Iaharaja  during  the  A'ear 
1899 — the  year  of  the  memorable  famine  of  Giijarat^ — and  a  com- 
prehensive inquiry  A\-as  instituted. 

The  whole  question  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  four 
(Jfticers,  but  the  final  compilation  of  the  Report  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Manilal  B.  Nanavati  in  1911  and  the  Report  was  submitted 
in  the  following  year. 

323.  Soon    after  the    submission  of  the    apoxe    Report,    His 
_    .  ,    .    ,  „.„  ^       Highness   ordered   that   periodical    inquiries 

Sociological,  Village  and  •     ,       ±^  ■  t    -^  „  ■,,}-,■. 

Town  Inquiries.  i^to  the  economic  conditiou  of  people    living 

in  particular  villages  or  situations"  mav  1)e 
made  and  that  as  an  immediate  step  a  Sociological  Survev  mav 
be  made  of  the  servants  (numbering' 800)  of  the  Khangi  (Palace) 
Department.  This  inquiry  was  conducted  bv  the  Director  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  in  the  year  1914  in  consultation  witli  Rao 
Bahadur  G.  H.  Desai  and  Dr.  jMeyer  and  a  Report  pid)lished  in 
the  same  year.  The  second  step  in  making  a  similar  inquirv  was 
the  survey  of  a  typical  village.      Under  the  orders  of  His  Highness 
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the  Maharaja,  a  village  in  the  Petlad  Taluka  was  selected  and  a 
full  economic  survey  was  made.  Tiie  report  of  this  survey  is 
under  preparation.  Besides  these  general  econortiic  survey  s, 
industrial  surveys  of  two  towns  of  Petlad  and  Billiniora  have  been 
made.  These  town  surveys  are  useful  in  so  far  as  they  reveal  the 
needs  of  local  industries. 

([H).     Pioneering   of  Industries. 

324.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  from  the  commencement  of 
Cotton  Mill  ^^^^  rule,  had  noticed  the  absence  in  Baroda 

territories  of  any  modem  industrial  institu- 
tions ;  and  finding  that  the  fact  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
conservatism  of  tlie  people,  His  Highness  resolved  to  start,  in  the 
year  1892,  a  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill  as  an  object-lesson 
to  capitalists.  10,328  spindles  and  104  looms  were  set  up.  The 
total  cost  of  machiDery  and  building  amounted  to  Rs.  S,o3,c00. 
Subsequently,  some  more  looms  and  machinery  were  added,  and 
to  the  date  of  selling  the  Mill  in  1905,  the  total  capital  expenditure 
amounted  to  Rs.  G, 35, 000.  By  that  time,  it  was  realised  that  the 
importance  of  the  Cotton  Mill  Industry-  was  well-imderstood  and 
that  private  enterprize  was  forthcoming  to  start  new  Mills. 
Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  sell  it.  The  sale  fetched  Rs.  5,00,000. 
During  the  21  j'ears  of  its  working,  it  has  paid,  on  an  average,  3 
per    cent,  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  object  in  starting  this  Mill  was  fulfilled  when  three  Cotton 
Mills  were  started  within  a  couple  of  years  of  the  sale,  two  in 
Baroda  and  one  in  Sidhpur,  all  by  Baroda  subjects. 

325.  The  second  industry    pioneered  by  the    State  was    the 
Sugar  Factor  Sugar  Factory  at  Gandevi.  in  the  year  1884. 

At  first,  it  was  started  as  a  Joint  Stock 
concern,  and  the  State  took  shares  for  half  the  amount.  But  as 
this  did  not  work  satisfactorily  the  State  purchased  the  factory  at 
a  cost  of  Rs.  3.00,000,  and  worked  it  for  some  time.  However, 
the  working  resulted  in  a  loss  and  tlie  facton'  closed  in  1894.  In 
1904,  the  concern  was  sold  for  Rs.  70.000.  When  the  factory  was 
first  started,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  ample  supply  of  cane 
would  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  districts.  But  no  serious 
effort  was  made  to  develop  the  cane  cultivation  nor  to  extract  juice 
from  the  date  palms  found  in  the  district.  The  new  purchaser 
organised  a  Joint  Stock  concern  and  leased  the  factory  to  another 
merchant  who  worked  it  only  for  a  short  time.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  past  history  of  this'  concern,  a  full  and  proper 
trial  has  never  been  given  to  the  industn'  nor  the  lessee  just 
mentioned,  had  the  necessar\^  working  capital.  Very  recentl}',  a 
new  lease  has  been  granted  and  the  factory  has  started  work. 

326.  To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, a  Brick  Factorv  was  started  in  the 
year  1890  at  a  cost  oif  Rs.  24,722.  Provi- 
sion was  made  in  it  for  the  manufacture  of  IMangalore  tiles, 
eai'then-ware  pipes   and  jars,    and  the  necessary   machiner}'   was 
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Brick    Factory. 
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purchased.  For  somo  time,  experiments  were  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  oiher  articles  mentioned,  besides'  the  regidar  manu- 
facture of  bricks,  but  none  of  tJie  experiments  proved  successful. 
In  the  year'l907,  the  factory  was  sold  to  a  local  P.  W.  Contractor 
for  Es.  1G,699  on  condition  that  he  would  supply  the  P.  W.  Depart- 
ment a  certain  number  of  bricks  at  a  special  rate.  It  is  now 
working  successfully  and  besides  bricks,  it  is  manufacturing 
Mangalore  tiles.  Experiments  are  also  being  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  jars  and  eaiilienware  pipes. 

327.  In  1909,  machinery  for  Chrome  Leather  Tainiing  was 
,    ^^     ^     .  inirchased.     ^  Before,     however,     it     started 

Chrome    Leather    Tanning.        i,.  *-,^  oi 

worknig,  a  private  Company  came  forward 
to  whom  the  machinery  was  transferred  at  cost. 

328.  Jn  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlie  palaces  as  well 
„     ..          ...     ox  X      cis  the  Departments  of    the  State,    a  fully 

Furniture    and    other    State  .  ,    -r^  -,  -r-\       ,  i        ,     i     • 

yfQ^^^^  equipped  iMirniture  factory  was  started  m 

1909.  It  is  turning  out  high  class  furniture, 
and  is  managed  by  one  of  the  former  State  scholars  trained  in 
Europe.  Further,  a  complete  electrical  generating  plant  has  been  . 
installed  for  lighting  palaces,  which  is. also  supplying  electric  light 
and  power  to  private  persons  in  the  Baroda  City.  The  plant  is 
being  extended  and  when  this  is  completed  a  larger  amount  of 
electricity  Avill  be  available  both  for  lighting  and  industrial 
purposes. 

The  Public  Works  Department  owns  a  full  set  of  Stone-work- 
ing machinery  which  is  installed  at  the  famous  Motipura  marble 
(Serfientine)   quarries.     This  has  now  been  leased  to  private  enter-  • 
prize. 

329.  Since  Government  management  as  a  general  rule  can 

hardly  be  economical  or  financially  success- 
Resuit  of  the  policy.         ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^p  ^^  ^^^^  from  the  abovc  that  the 

Baroda  State  has  stuck  to  its  original  policy  of  starting  an  industry 
and  giving  iii'  over,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  private  enterprize. 
Exceptingthe  Sugar  Factory,  none  of  the  factories  have  failed 
and  even^the  Sugar  Factory  is  likely  to  be  a  success  under  com- 
petent management. 

(IV).     Investigations  of  Industries. 

330.  It  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  a  State  to  inquire 

into    the  natural    resources    of  the    country 

""".nSS.  °*  '^^d    investigate    the    possibilities    of    their 

development  for  industrial    purposes.     The 

State    has,    since    a    long    time,    taken    up    this    duty    and    no 

money  has  been    spared.     Experiments    were    made    and    experts 

engaged  in  several  industries  as  will  be  seen  from. the  following:- — - 

1.     Glass: — Experiments    were    made  in    Baroda  in    1887-88 

with  the  various  sands  found  in  the  State*  to  test  their 

suitability  for  glass  manufacture.     Samples  were  sent 

to  Europe  and  as  a  result  it  was  almost  decided  to  bring 

Belgian  experts.    But  as  the  State  Consulting  Engineer 
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ill  Europe  did  not  find  the  sand,  e.xpcriuiented  upon, 
of  the  liighest  quality  and  as  the  cost  of  manufacture 
was  likely  to  be.  high,  on  his  advice  the  project  was 
abandoned.  AI)out  Es.  5,000  were  spent  towards  these 
experiments  both  in  I'lanxla  and  abroad.  Better  class 
sand  has  been  recently  found  and  a  Glass  Factory  is 
now  estal)lislicd    in    Haroda. 

2.  Cement  i-t-An    Englisli    Cement    expert    was    engaged    to 

report  on  the  suitability  of  clays  and  lime-stones  found 
at  Dwarka  and  Velan  for  cement  manufactures. 
Favourable  reports  have  been  received  for  Dwarka  and 
a  lease  has  been)  granted  for  a  Cement  Factory  at  the 
place.  The  Velan  deposits  have  been  further  investi- 
gated and  the  granting  of  a  lease  is  under  consideration. 

3.  Cotton  Seed  Oil: — A  thorough   inijiiiry  into  this  industry 

was  made.  Local  seeds  were  sent  to  America  to  be 
tested  for  their  oil-yielding  property;  and  the  result  of 
the  investigation  was  published.  As  a  result  a  Cotton 
Seed  Oil  Mill  was  started  in  Baroda.  The  Agents  of 
the  Company,  however,  at  the  last  moment  disregarded 
the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  purchased  an  unsuitable  type  of  machinery.  The 
factory  crushes  castor  and  other  oil-seeds  but  not  cotton- 
seeds. 

4.  Oil    and    Soap    Industiij: — An     American     Expert    was 

engaged  in  the  year  1910  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  oil  industry  and  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  other 
products.  The  report,  he  gave,  did  not  give  sufficient 
information  or  guidance  to  be  of  practical  use. 

•5.  Tanning: — In  1907,  an  expert  trained  in  America  was 
engaged  to  mal^e  experiments  in  Chrome  Leather 
Tanning  and  a  set  of  machineiy  was  purchased.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  experiments  in  the  Kala-Bhavan, 
but  before  the  work  was  started  a  Joint  Stock  concern 
purchased  the  machiner^^  and  started  a  factory.  Un- 
fortunately, both  the  Agents  and  the  expert  proved 
thoroughly  incompetent  and  the  factory  was  closed  after 
a  short  period  of  working,  with  the  result  that  a  really 
promising  industry  has  received  a  set-back  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

'6.  Calico  printinf/: — In  the  early  period  of  the  iIvala-Bhavan  a 
set  of  machinery  for  calico-printing  was  purchased.  The 
experiment  provetl  unsuccessful  and  the  machinery 
was  sold. 

7.  Hand-loom  : — Experiments  were  made  in  order  to  find  out 
a  new  type  of  hand-loom  to  replace  the  present  old 
style  throw-shuttle  loom.  As  its  result  a  new  type  of 
fly-shutrle  hand-loom  has  been  designed  and  is  being 
introduced.  Experiments  in  better  class  weaving  in 
silk  and  wool    are  also  being  conducted.     A  Weaving 
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Expert,  with  a  staff  of  demonstrators,  has  been  engaged 
and  attached  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industr3\ 

There  are  some  other  industries,  the  possil)ilities  of  which  are 
lieing  investigated,  such  as  the  refining  of  China  cla}'  and  reh, 
mimufacture  of  alkalies  fnnii  sail  at  Dwarka.  <if  iodine  from  sea- 
weeds^ of  pottery  from  China  clay,  soaps,  matches,  etc.,  but  the 
inquiries  are  not  yet  complete.  The  granting  of  a  lease  for  tiic 
manufacture    of  alkalies  from  salt  at  Dwarka  is  under  consideration. 

(V).     Fisheries. 

331.  When  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  visited  Dwarka  in 
inquiry  oT  Mr.  J.  Horn«n.  l^eceuiber  190B,  he  AN-as  informed  that  real 
pearl  sheiis  were  occasionally  found  m  the 
creek  near  Beyt.  Thereupon,  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  direct 
that  an  expert  in  pearl  fishery  might  be  engaged  to  investigate  the 
possil)ility  of  finding  in  this  creek  pearls  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
of  a  cjuality  which  could  stand  the  test  of  trade  competition. 

The  services  of  Mr.  James  Hornell,  F.L.S.,  Marine  Biologist 
and  Inspector  of  Pearl  Banks,  Ceylon,  were  engaged.  He  visited 
the  Okhamandal  Coast  and  submitted  his  report  in  the  year  1909, 
in  which  he  made  several  useful  suggestions  for  the  development 
of  fisheries  of  the  Okhamandal  Taluka. 

Upto  the  time  of  Mr.  Hornell's  visit,  the  right  to  collect  chanks 
alone  from  the  Okhamandal  Coast  was  annually  auctioned.  As  a 
result  of  investigations,  the  right  to  collect  window-pane  and  real 
pearl  oysters  is  also  leased  out  by  which  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
State  has  increased  on  an  average  by  about  Es.  15.000. 

332.     With  a  view  to  give  some  practical  effect  to  Mr.  Hornell's 
Experimental  farms  to  be      Suggestions    lie   was     consulted    during     the 
opened.  year  1913-14:    and  on  his    recommenclation 

Sir  F.  A.  Nicholson';  I.C.S.,  K.C.I.E.,  the  Hou.  Director  of 
Fisheries,  Madras  Government,  undertook  to  train  up  two  students 
from  the  State,  Two  Science  Graduates  were  selected  and  sent  to 
Madras,  one  for  training  in  pearl  and  edible  oyster  culture;  the 
other  in  fish-curing,  canning  and  allied  subjects.  After  their 
teturn  they  were  asked  to  make  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  State 
and  to  submit  reports  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  fisheries,  and 
the  future  lines  of  their  development.  The  schemes  submitted  were 
sanctioned  and  two  experimental  stations  were  started,  one  at 
Okha  for  window-pane  and  pearl  oyster  culture  and  another  at 
Madhwar  in  Kodinar  for  fish-curing.  At  Okha  most  of  the  Avork 
is  confined  to  the  inspection  of  the  coast,  the  study  of  the  life 
history  of  window-pane  oysters  and  the^  relaying  of  ithe  immature 
one®  iin  new  creeks,  so  'that  new  beds  may  be'  formBd.  The 
Madhwar  station  has  been  temporarily  closed  as  very  few  fisher- 
men have  been  coming  since  the  last  two.  vears. 
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(VI).     Development  of  Commerce  «&  Trade. 

333.  The  nocessity   for  uniforia   weights   and  measures   was 

felt  for  a  lono;  time.     Every  District  had  a 

Weights      and      measures.  ^  c       i         i  •    i   ,  , 

separate  system  of  local  weights  and 
measures.  This  was  naturally  detrimental  to  the  interests  both  of 
merchants  and  oonsumers.  Since  ]88."3,  several  Circulars  and 
orders  were  issued  regulating  weights  and  measures.  In  the  year 
1904,  all  these  were  revised  and  embodied  into  special  rules  laying 
down  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  seer  of  40 
rupees  weight  of  180  grains  each  was  laid  down  as  unit.  As  for 
measure,  water  at  its  maximum  density  was  considered  the 
•standard  for  a  measure  of  capacity.  For  measure  of  length,  "Gaj" 
<if  24  inches  was  taken  as  unit.  From  the  operation  of  these  rules 
only  gold  and  silver  weights  are  exempted.  This  question  was 
taken  up  in  the  }' ear  1913-14 ;  however,  it  has  been  kept  in  abeyance 
till  final  orders  are  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
Eeport  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Committee. 

334.  To  provide  standard  weights,   arrangements  have  been 
Administration  of  the        made    in   cacli    Taluka    to   stamp    weights 

""'*'•  brought  by  merchants  and  artisans.     Since 

Baroda  territory  is  interspersed  with  the  adjoining  British 
territory,  specially  in  some  Talukas  of  the  Naosari  District,  the 
local  merchants  have  been  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  to  some 
loss  in  their  dealings  with  the  merchants  of  the  British  districts. 

335.  In  1875,  when  the  new    administration    commenced  its 
Administration  of  the         work  of    reform   and    reconstruction,    there 

Tariffs.  ^,^g  ^    system    of    duties    on    imports    and 

exports  both  by  land  and  sea.  Goods  had  to  pay  duties  every 
time  they  passed  the  frontiers  of  the  several  Talukas.  These  taxes 
operated  as  a  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  within  as  well  as  without  the  State.  The  first  principle 
in  the  levy  of  duties  under  the  new  regime  was  laid  down  as 
under: — 

"No  more  than  one  import  and  one  export  duty  will  be  levied 
at  the  railway  station  and  on  the  frontier.  All  land  naJcas 
and  all  duties  and  imports  levied  at  them  will  be  abolished. 
No  article  taxed  when  imported  will  be  taxed  again  when 
exported  and  vice  versa.  Onl}^  a  limited  number  of  articles 
will  be  taxed  ad  valorem  rates  converted  as  far  as  possible,  as 
rates  on  weight." 

Transit  duties  were  abolished  in  most  of  the  places,  as  customs 
brought  a  substantial  revenue  (about  8  lacsi.  The  administration 
could  hardly  go  further  than  this  in  its  simplification.  But  later 
on,  preliminary  to  the  total  abolition  of  these  duties  in  1904,  the 
Customs  Act  was  revised  and  minor  items  of  duty  Avere  removed. 
By  this  Act  most  of  the  town  duties  were  abolished,  export  duties, 
except  on  cotton  and  maJiuda  were  removed  and  the  whole  schedule 
was  simplified.  The  principle  of  protection  of  nascent  industries 
was  accepted  in  framing  the  scheclule. 
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336.  Ill  lOUO,  however,  whi'ii  industrial  activities  were  grow- 

inp;  it  was  found  advisable  even  at  the 
'"'°"eiporJ"di.Tr*  ^"''       sacrifice  of  a   lar-e  revenue   to   abolish   all 

the  iinpi>rt  and  export  duties  except  at  the- 
ports  of  Kathiawar  where  the  Static  was  bound  to  levy  them  under 
treat_y  obli-^'ations  with  the  l>ritisli  Government.  Even  town 
duties  were  removed.  Tlie  State  territories  do  nat  form  a  compact 
block.  They  are  interspersed  wirli  foreign  territories  everywhere 
and  tlie  advantage  of  import  duties  was  not  properly  realised. 
At  this  time,  the  Municipal  Act  came  into  operation  and  Muni- 
cipalities were  permitted  to  levy  octroi  \\'ithin  their  town  limits. 
Wherever  possible,  the  town  authorities  are  asked  to  levy  house* 
tax  instead  of  the  octroi.  The  octroi  schedides  are  closely 
scrutinised  and  all  articles  intended  for  local  manufacture  are 
scrupuloush^  removed  from  the  list. 

Besides  town  duties,  there  is  only  the  income-tax  that  indus- 
tries have  to  pay  on  their  profits.  Tiie  incidence  of  the  tax  isi  IJ 
per  cent.  The  cotton  mills  have  to. pay  excise  duties  on  the  same 
scale  as  in  British  India. 

337.  Very  recently,  it  has  been  proposed  to  levy  an  export 
.  ^  ..       ^    ,^      ,      tlutv    of    3    annas    per    gallon    on    foreign 

Export    duties    should    not  •  „  ^  v  ,  a  i         i   • 

be  charged  on  the  manu-  liquor  mauutactured  ui  the  Alemoic 
factured  articles  in  the  Chemical  Worhs.  Import  duty  has  some 
meaning,  an  export  duty  on  raw  materials 
is  also  conceivable,  but  an  export  duty  on  manufactured  articles 
is  unjustifiable  on  economic  grounds.  We.  tlierefore.  recommend 
that  the  proposed  duty  should  not  be  levied  since  it  puts  local 
manufacturers  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

338.  We  cannot  conclude  this  section  without  referring  to 
The  British  covernment  tlie  fact  that  in  as  mucli  as  we  are  a  part 
should  be  requested  to        and  parcel  of  the  same  economic  system  as- 

change  its  Tariff  policy,      j^  jq,^^j-^^|  j^-^    British  India,  our    industries, 

such  as  cotton,  leather,  oil,  agriculture  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  Tariff  and  exchange  policy  pursued  in  British  India.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  here  that  our  Government,  in  co-operation 
with  other  Indian  States,  should  persuade  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  Tariff  and  exchange  policy  which  will  develop 
the  resources  of  India  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  people  of  India. 

339.  Similarly,  our  spirit  industry,  which  is  struggling  for 
. .      ..    ^      ^    .^      its   existence,    should    be   treated    on   equal 

The    spirit   industry    should  ^       ,■  •        -r-^    • ,  ■    ,      -r      t  ii         ii  • 

he  treated  on  equal         footmg  ui  British  Iiidia    and  should    eiijo.y 
footing  with  others  by       |}^g  same  privileges  as  are  enioved  bv  foreign 

the    British    Covernment.  »       /  '^ -^   ■  ,   "    '•.„.•' 

manufacturers  within  our  territories. 

340.  In  order  to    facilitate  promotion    of  industries    and  to 

regulate  them  on  well-established  principles 
Legislation,  act  and  rules.  ^^^  following  rules  and  regulations  have- 
been  passed :  — 


Acts  and  Rules. 

Year  of  passing. 

Factories  Act             ...         

l'J13 

Companies'  Act          

1897 

Mining  Act              .... 

1008 

Boiler  Act                 ...         ... 

1898 

Customs  Act               

1904 

Eulea     for     opening     factories    and  acquisition    of     lands 

therefor              ...         ...         ...         

1904 

Weights  and  Measures  Rules           

1904 

Rules   for    the  Development  of    Commerce  and    Industries 

in  the   States                 ...         

1915 

Except  the  last    two,   all  the  Acts    and  Rules  are    based  on 
similar  legislation  in  British  India  with  suitable  local  variations. 

(VII).     Concessions  to  Industries. 

341.     Besides  the  various  steps  narrated  above  the  State  has 
.    .  ^    . .  given     various     concessions     to     deserving 

Concessions   to    Industries.        v    .       ,    .  ^ 

industries. 
All   these   concessions   may   be   grouped   as   under:  — 
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No. 

N?ture  of  Concessions. 

No.    of 
factories. 

Remarks. 

1 

•) 

■> 

4 

I 

Financial  Assistance — 

'- 

(1)     Loans          

11) 

... 

(2)     Share  subscription    ... 

2 

This  is  over  and  above  the 
patronage  extended  by  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja  to  several  con- 
cerns from  his  private  funds. 

2 

Water  at   concessions  rate 
2  as.     per      1,000      gallons. 
(Usual     rate      is    4      annas 
per     1,000      gallons      from 
the      Baroda    Water    Works 

IG 

\ 

at  Baroda). 

3 

Services  of    experts    given 

2 

Leather  and  the  glass  fac- 

to    individual     concerns     at 

tories.    Pay  of   the     Manager 

State  cost. 

expert  was  given  for  2  years. 

4 

Exemption   from  the    pay- 

11 

]\Iost    of  the     factories  are 

ment     of      octroi     duty     on 

situated  in   the  Baroda   City  ; 

the    payment      of    a     small 

these    concessions   were  given 

lump  sum. 

when  the  import  duty  was  in 
operation.  On  the  abolition 
of  the  customs  the  INIunicipa- 
lity  has  continued  the  conces- 
sions given  by  the  State. 

5 

Preference     in    the     pur- 
chase of  State  stores. 

3 

tMiscellaneous       concessions. 


342.  Besides  these,  several  other  concessions  and  facilities 
have  been  given  to  the  various  factories, 
such  as  the  permission  to  open  distilleries 
and  to  manufacture  spirits  and  alcohol,  construction  by!  the  State 
of  suitable  roads  to  connect  factories  with  railways,  the  acquisi- 
tio:i  of  land  for  factory  sites,  the  giving  of  wood  from  the  State 
forests    at  nominal  price    (to  a  Match  Factory),  etc. 


343.     The  result  of  this  liberal  policy  may  be  seen  from  the 
„     .,  steady  growth  of    industries   in  the    State. 

Result* 

Though  some  of  the  factories  encouraged 
have  failed,  it  has  not  led  to  any  change  in  the  active  programme 
cf  State  aid. 


(VIII).     Joint  Stock  Concerns. 

344.     The  Companies'  Act  was  passed  in  the  year*  1897.    Sine© 
„     ^       .   ,  ■  .  c.    ..       tJ'^-ii   ^^  companies      have      been   registered 

Number    of    Joint    Stock  ,^  o 

Companies.  imdcr  it.     ihev  may  be  classed  as  nnder:  — 


No. 

"Names  of  Industries. 

Total 

number 

registered. 

.3 

Working 
at  present. 

Closed. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 
2 
o 
4 

5 

Banking  and  Loan  Companies     ... 
Provident  Societies 
Trading  Companies 
Mills  and  Presses 

(a)  Cotton  Mills        

(b)  Ginning  Factories  and  Presses    ... 

ic)     on  and  Flour  Mills         

(d)     Others      

Other  Industries  ... 
Miscellaneous 

Total        

2 

10 

21 
4 

y  ■ 

4 
4 

17 

8 

2 

••• 

12 
4 
5 
1 
2 

5 
2 

10 
'J 
4 
2 

12 

C 

58 

21 

37 

Out  of  these,  21  are  working  at  the  present,  moment.  Of  the 
rest,  7  never  started  work  as  the  promoters  were,  perhaps,  not 
.able  to  get  the  necessary  capital.  14  went  into  voluntary  liquida- 
tion and  9  into  liquidation  through  Court,  while  7  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  liquidation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  promoters  of  some 
of  these  concerns  were  men  without  previous  experience  in  the 
organisation  and  the  management  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  As 
elsewhere,  here,  too.  they  started  factories  without  sufP.cient  know- 
ledge of  their  undertaking.  Xeither  did  they  have  sufficient  funds 
nor  credit  to  procure  the  necessary  working  capital.  A  few  of 
them  also  were  anxious  to  get  rich  quick  and  mismanaged  their 
business.     Of  this  class  were  the  10  Provident  Societies  that  failed. 

345.     If  WT  study   the  history   of   industrial   development  in 
Europe,  Americai  and  Japan,  the  experience 

Industrial   aptitude   of   the  ^     ±t.  »    •         i  S  c  ■      -n 

people.  *^i    these    countries   has    been  of    a  snnilar 

nature.  In  the  early  stages  of  industrial 
growth  Joint  Stock  Concerns  have  everywhere  failed.  Out  of 
the  failure  of  these,  new  and  strong  concerns  have  been  built  up. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  gigantic 
factories  of  those  countries  had  very  small  beginnings,  in  small 
workshops,  or  small  mills  conducted  by  one  or  two  sturdy  pioneers 
who  steadfastly  struggled  through  the  first  few  years  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  successful  business.     AVe  are  settino;  similar  ex- 
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perienccs  also.  Tlio  Dyeing  Factories  of  Pctlad,  the  Oil  Mills  of 
Petlad  and  S^dhi)ur,  etc.,  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Every  year  they  are  extending  their  business  and  laying, 
foundations  for  important  additions  to  their  works.  All  over  the 
State  are  found  men  full  of  zeal  for  some  particular  industry 
collecting  all  the  information  they  can  making  experiments  with 
Their  limited  means  and  knowledge,  and  trying  to  start  their 
factories.  Some  of  theiii  succeetl  and  others  fail.  A  few  such 
enterprises  may  be  mentioned:  manufacture  of  slate  and  slate-pen, 
soaps,  cutlery,'  colours,  inks,  mercerized  yarn,  perfumes,  safes  and 
locks,  etc.  The  experience  gained  by  several  years'  working  of 
the  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  Scliools  has  shown  that  all 
over  the  State  are  found  boys  in  Scliools,  who  have  greater  liking, 
for  manual  work  than  for  ordinary  book-learning.  Proper  faci- 
lities being  given,  these  boys  may  be  trained  either  as  skilled 
artisans  or  workers   in  small    iiulustries. 

34G.     Whih'  considering  tho  industrial  aptitude  of  the  people- 
one  fact  may  be  noticed.     Thirty  years  ago 
smairVachineTgetSng       ^l^^rc  Were  hardly  any  industries 'or  work- 
popuiar.  shops  ruu  by  small  oil  engines.     Their  use 

Mas  unknown  or  not  understood.  At  present,  there  must  be  at 
least  70  oil  engines  driving  water  pumps  for  irrigation;  oil,  flour,, 
saw,  rice  and  mortar  mills;  gins,  foundry  and  workshop  machinery, 
etc.  Their  use  is  getting  more  and  more  popular.  Even  some 
of  the  cultivators  have  fully  understood  the  use  of  these  engines 
anci  are  installing  and  working  small  irrigation  plants.  The  use- 
of  lathes,  stamping  and  punching  machinery,  treadle  presses, 
Metal-sheet  rollers,  drilling  machines,  etc.,  is  getting  popular 
and  such  machines  are  often  to  be  seen  in  shops  of  silversmiths 
and  copper  and  iron-workers.  If  our  people  are  properly  guided 
and  carefully  trained,  there  is  surely  genius  enough  among  them 
to  start  any  number  of  small  industries.  As  for  the  larger  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  Cotton  Mills,  Oil  Mills  and  Refineries,  Soap  and 
Chemical  Works,  etc.,  there  are  men  in  the  State  who  can  manage 
them,  .yet  their  traditional  training  is  of  a  different  type.  The 
shrewd  businessmen  of  Pattan,  Mehsana,  Visnagar  and  Amrcli,  of 
Gandevi,  Billimora  and  Naosari  are  quite  capable  of  organising  the 
larger  industries;  but  unfortunately  few  of  them  possess  the  neces- 
sary information  regarding  the  requirements  of  modern  industries. 
People  in  this  country  have  to  compete  unaided  with  the  highly 
developed  western  industries  and  unless  the  local  industries  are 
started  with  full  knowledge  of  the  business  organisation  and  the 
scientific  development  of  the  advanced  countries,  they  are  likely  to 
fail.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  new  industrial 
environment  has  been  only  of  recent  growth  and  it  must  take  some- 
time before  industrial  acumen  is  developed  in  investors  and  tech- 
nical experts  and  business-managers.  During  this  formative 
period,  some  inexperienced  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  persons 
take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  credulous  public  and  start 
new  ventures  that  often  fail.  However,  the  time  is  slowly  coming 
when  the  better  class  of  enterprcneurs  is  coming  forward.  So  we 
may  expect  better  results  in  future. 
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(IX).     Industries  that  could  be  started. 

-        ^.  '        • 

347.  Without  a  tlKjroiigh  investigation  of  each  raw  material 

Industries  that  could  be       available  in  the  State,  it  is  not  possible  to 

started.  definitely      suggest     what     industries      are 

possible  to  be  started  in  tlie  State.     However,  from  the  list  of  raw 

materials  that  tare  already  known  or  partially  utilised,  it  is  easy 

to  indicate  what  industries  could  be  started. 

348.  It  ma}-,  at  the  same  time,  be  mentioned  that  from  the 
Mineral  Industries.  ^^^^^0    Geological    Survcys    that    liavc    been 

made  it  appears  that  the  Baroda  State  does 
not  possess  any  rich  minerals  and  any  hope  of  developing  such 
industries  should  not  be  entertained.  Of  the  minerals  that  are 
already  known  to  exist  in  some  quantities  are  the  stones  and 
marbles,  clays  and  gypsum.  From  the  lime-stone  available  at 
Okha  and  Velan  recent  investigations  have  suggested  the  possibi- 
lities of  manufacturing  cement  and  already  a  concession  for 
Dwarka  has  been  given;  and  further  inquiries  have  been  made  at 
Velan  and  the  granting  of  a  lease  is  under  consideration.  The 
marble  and  stone  industry  in  the  Sankheda  Taluka  requires  to  be 
worked  iqj,  now  that  the  railway  has  been  constructed  upto  the 
quarries  and  the  marble-beds.  As  for  the  clays,  the  laterite  clay 
is  being  increasingly  utilized  by  the  tile  manufacturers  and  already 
five  factories  manufacturing  Mangalore  Tiles  are  working  at 
Billimora,  Gandevi  and  Naosari.  Since  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
some  more  similar  factories  being  established  inquiries  are  being 
made  by  the  Department  of  Industries  to  find  out  all  the  available 
resources  of  the  Gandevi  Taluka  ^^"hen  the  clay  is  available. 
Ochres  are  found  in  the  Vijapur,  Kamrej  and  Velachha  Talukas- 
and  cotild  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  paints. 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Department  also.  Rich 
deposits  of  china  clay  are  available  at  Eansipur  and  the  cla}'  is 
refined  and  sent  to  Ahmedabad  as  a  sizing  material  for  the  Cotton 
Mills ;  but  the  clay  could  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  china- 
ware  as  the  experiinents  already  made  have  amply  proved  its  suit- 
ability. The  Syndicate  that  is  working  at  the  mine  has  applied 
for  a  long  lease  and  when  it  is  granted  the  works  will  be  re- 
organised and  a  department  to  manufacture  chinaware  will  be 
started.  However,  the  work  is  suffering  from  one  difficulty;  it  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  railway  station  and 
this  heavily  adds  to  the  cost  of  carriage  of  materials  to  and  from 
the  factor}'.  The  extension  of  the  railway  from  Vijapur  has  been 
sanctioned  and  the  construction  should  now  be  undertaken  at  an 
early  date. 

349.     There  are    very  good    chances  for  the    development  of 
Ceramic     Indtistrv.       Chinaware,      earthen 

Necessity    of    employing    a  -  •  n         '•  j.-i  j.  i  i     u 

Ceramic  Expert.  pipes.    jaTS,    flournig    tiles.    ctc,    couid   be 

manufactured   at   several   places.     In   order 

that  this  development  could  be  carried  on  systematicallv.  we  would 

suggest  the  employment  of  a  Ceramic  Expert  to  study  the  resources 

and  guide  the  existing  as  well  a>  new  factories  that  may  be  started. 
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350.  Material    for  ^'lass   rnaniifacturo  is   available;   but   the 

■Class  and  Alkali   IMustries.       ^''^^'^^^^'^      ^^^'^<^      ^^^^       started       failed       twice. 

Another  attempt  is  made  to  restart  the 
factory.  In  other  parts  of  India,  most  of  the  Glass  Factories  have 
failed;  very  few  factories  have  so  far  succeeded  and  it  would  be 
advisable  that  a  tiiorough  investigation  should  be  made  to  find 
the  conditions  under  Avliich  this  industry  could  be  successfully 
carried  out  at  Baroda  or  some  other  place.  The  possibility  of  the 
alkali  manufacture  at  Dwarlca  have  been  suggested  and  further - 
inquiries  are  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Industries.  This  is 
an  impoi-tant  industry  and  no  etiorts  should  be  spared  to  develop 
it,  if  its  possibilities  are  fully  demonstrated. 

(X).     Industries  dependent  upon  Agricultural  Products. 

351.  Cotton  Seeds: — The  principal    agricultural    products  of 
Cotton  Industry.  commercial    value    are     cotton,     oil    seeds, 

tobacco  and  hides.  The  Baroda  State  pro- 
duces about  2,00,000  bales  of  cotton  while  the  4  cotton  Mills  con- 
sume about  20.000  bales  annually.  There  are  8,000  handlooms  but 
no  statistics  are  available  of  the  yarn  consumed  by  them.  However, 
•at  the  best,  they  must  be  using  6,000  bales  of  cotton.  Most  of  the 
cotton  and  yarn  consumed  by  the  Mills  and  the  hand-looms  comes 
from  outside  the  State,  and,  therefore,  there  are  possibilities  of 
■utilizing  local  cotton  within  the  State.  The  Baroda  State  imports 
annually  24,000  bales  of  yarn  and  cloth.  This  readily  suggests  that 
there  is  a  scope  for  some  more  Cotton  Mills  and  even  for  small  hand- 
loom  factories.  There  are  4  Cotton  Mills  of  which  2  are  only  Spin- 
ning Mills  and  these  could  put  up  some  looms.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  outside  capitalists  to  set  up  large  Cotton  Mills  for 
which  there  is  a  great  field  and  the  proposals  are  before  Govern- 
ment. Small  hand-loom  factories  using  automatic  or  fi37-shuttle 
looms  have  also  been  started  and  small  improvements  have  been 
suggested  in  the  old  pit-looms  and  demonstration  parties  are  work- 
ing among  the  hand-loom  workers.  In  view  of  these  efforts,  we 
have  hardly  any  suggestion  to  make  but  to  show  our  approval  of 
and  lend  our  support  to  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

Most  of  the  raw  cotton  is  ginned  and  pressed  into  fully  pressed 
balesi  in  the  State.  There  were  97  Ginning  Factories,  2,834  gins 
and  15  Cotton  Press  Factories  working  at  the  end  of  the  vear 
1916-17. 

352.  Oilseeds: — The  next  important  agricultural  produce  is 

oil-seeds.       There     are     castor,     rape     and 

Oil-seeds.  7  •      -i  •         /  rm 

sesamum.  moxova,  karat,  kanzi,  etc.  There 
are  4  hydraulic  Oil  Millsi  Avith  42  Presses  that  crush  about  3,000 
tons  of  seeds  annually.  Besides  these  there  are  several — not  less 
than  a  dozen — small  Oil  Factories  working  from  4  to  a  dozen  iron 
ghanis,  for  which  no  accurate  statistics  are  available.  In  most 
cases  these  are  combination  factories,  including  cotton  gins,  flour 
mills  and  rice  hullers.  The  bullock  ghanis  are  also  working  in  all 
the  principal  towns  and  villages. 
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353.  From  the  export  and  import  statistics,  it  appears  tha'^ 
T,=.rto  i-  n-i=«„Ho  ^ho    trade     in      oil-seeds    and    oils     is     ab 

Trade    in    Oil-seeds.  . 

under:  — 

(for  tlie  year  1917-18).  Tons. 

Export  of  oil-seeds  ..         ...         ...         ...  48,773 

Export  of  oils         948 

Impori  of  oil-seeds  ..         ...         ...         ...  15,933 

Import  of  oils         ...  ...  ...         ...        748 

354.  From  the    statistics    provided    by  the    Agriculture  and 
The  articles  should  be         Eeveuue  Departments  it  appears  that  about 

exported  in   the   best  ^  ,-,„   ,.,,„     ,      t'  n     i   •      i     ^    i-        -i  i 

manufactured  state.  0.00,000  tous  of   all   Kiuds  ot   oil-seeds   are 

produced  within  the  State,  out  of  which,  as  shown  above,  49.721 
tons  are  exported.  Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  450  hydraulic 
presses,  each  crushing  1.000  tons  of  seeds  annually  could  be  started. 
The  oils  crushed  in  the  factories  are  exported  mostly  unrefined. 
Only  one  J\Iill  at  Baroda  manufactures  double-boiled  lin-seed  oil. 
All  these  Mills  could  be  induced  to  refine  their  products  and  turn 
them  into  more  valuable  articles. 

355.  Mowra    seeds    are    entirely    exported,   there    being    no 
_,       _  .,  factory  that  crushes  them.     Mowra    flowers 

Mowra    seeds    and    flowers.  "       ^     ,■  ^^  c       ^  e  j. 

are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  country 
liquors  for  which  the  State  holds  a  monopoly.  The  fioiora-seed  oil 
is  used  by  the  Candle  and  Glycerine  Factory  at  Billimora  and  some 
of  the  local  factiu'ies  could  crush  them  as  the  supply  of  the  seeds 
is  quite  near  their  place. 

356.  Like    the    Oil    Factory  at    Baroda,    the  other    factories 

Necessity  of  organising   a         COUld      import      liu-SPCds      and      ClTiSh      theui 

Soap  Department  in  the      in     their    mills.       llicrc     are     agricultural 
Kaia-Bhavan.  tracts  all  rouiid  the  State  which  produce  oil- 

seeds in  large  quantities.  The  manufacture  of  soaps,  candles  and 
glycerine  could  be  also  extended  as  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them  all  over  the  countn'.  These  are  products  that  require  fats 
and  oils  as  their  raw  material  which  as  shown  above  are  available 
in  large  quantities.  A  soap  expert  was  engaged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industries  in  1916  and  some  experiments 
were  made:  his  services  were  also  lent  to  the  Candle  Factory  at 
Billimora  to  organise  a  Soap  Department  for  the  utilization  of 
olien.  But  the  introduction  of  the  soao  industry  elsewhere  required 
a  number  of  trained  soap  boilers  for  which  tlie  Kala-Bhavan 
undertook  to  open  a  special  class.  Unfortunately,  the  work  has 
been  kept  in  abeyance  since  a  long  time  and  we  would  suggest  that 
a  special  Department  should  be  opened  in  the  School  of  Arts  I'Kala- 
Bhavan)  and  courses  should  be  organised  for  training  in  the 
chemistr\^  of  oils  and  fats  and  their  manufacture.  There  is  a  great 
scope  for  small  soap  factories  in  connection  with  tlie  Oil  Mills  and 
if  properly  trained  men  are  available  the  factory  owners,  we  are 
told,  have  shown  their  willingness  to  employ  them.  A  fully 
equipped  soap  department  in  the  Ivala-Bhavan  would  be  able  to 
stimulate*  the  industry  very  well. 
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357.  Potlad  tobacco  is  a  well-kiiown  truck'  article  and  is  ex- 
Tobacco.  ported   raw.      It   is   generally   used   for  the 

hitkhi.  and  a  ])art  is  exported  to  Aden  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars.  Several  attempts  have  been  nuide  to  cure 
the  leaf  and  to  manufacture  cigars  and  cigarettes.  But  it  does  not 
uppear  that  the  efforts  made  were  \vhole-lieart<'d  ami  thorough. 
We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  as  a  final  effort,  tlio  present 
Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture  should  be  entrust(3d  witji  tJie  in- 
vestigation and  possibilities  of  the  manufacture  may  be  found  out 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  1,78,078  mau'nds  of  tobacco 
arc  exported  raw,  most  of  which  should  \w  cured  and  mamifactured 
in  the  State. 

358.  Hides  to  the   amount   of   10,G14  maunds   are  exported. 
j^j^gg  There  are  two    iinportaiit    curing    yards  at 

Baroda>  and  small  yards  at  Petlad  and  other 
places.  Tlic  tanning  that  is  done  at  these  yards  is  bark  tanning 
in  which  Aval  and  hahul  barjcs  are  inostly  used.  M(wt  of  these 
hides  are  exported  to  Europe,  where  they  are  retreated  and  finished 
for  the  market.  Besides  these  small  factories  there  are  a  number 
of  curing  pits  in  villages  where  hides  aiul  skins  are  cured  accord- 
ing to  the  old  method's.  Most  of  the  hides  cured  are  for  local 
purposes,  for  hos  and  varat  and  country  shoes.  A  part  of  them  is 
also  exported  to  Pxmibay  and  to  foreign  countries. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Chrome  tanned  leather  a  Joint  Stock 
Company  was  started  in  1908  but  on  account  of  bad  management 
it  failed  and  the  machinery  was  sold.  Gujarat  has  not  a  large 
meat-eating  population  and  the  hides  and  skins  that  are  available 
are  of  the  dead  agricultural  stock  and  their  supply  is  limited. 
Therefore,  it  has  beeii  said  that  there  are  very  few  possibilities 
for  a  modern  tanning  factory  working  successfully  in  the  Baroda 
State.  But  before  this  statement  could  be  accepted,  thorough  in- 
vestigation should  be  made.  Government  have  very  recently  sanc- 
tioned the  appointment  of  an  expert  chemist  to  study  the  tanning 
methods  followed  by  the  Chamars  and  suggest  improvements  to  be 
made  therein.  This  expert!  may  also  be  asked  to  inquire  into  the 
possibility  of  the  leather  tanning  industry  on  a  large  scale  on 
modern  lines. 

359.  Forest    Industries: — While   discussing    the.  development 

of  the  State  forests  we  have  made  mention 

Forest    Industries.  „,,         p  ,    ^      t       i    •         j.i.  ^  ^    ^         ^ 

of  the  forest  Industries  that  could  be  deve- 
loped. We,  therefore,  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  same  over  again. 
The  forest  resources  are  undeveloped  and  careful  attention  should 
be  paid  for  their  exploitation  as  suggested  above. 

360.  Besides    the    industries    suggested    above,    it    is    quite 

possible  to  introduce  some  other  industries 
''""%?so'be'"star'tld'  '°""    ^Iso  though  thcse    may  be  dependent    upon 

raw  materials  that  may  have  to  be  imported 
such  as  hosiery,  calico-printing,  saddlery  and  •sl\oe-making,  manu- 
facture of  tin  and  hollow-ware,  etc.  These  also  will  require 
thorough  preliminary  investigation.  In  sncK  cases,  besides  local 
inquiries,   it  would  always  be  best  to  consult  experts  in  foreign 
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•countries  who  miglit  collect  inforniatioii  about  machinery,  etc.,  and 
render  us  careful  and  proper  advice.  This  method  of  enquiry, 
though  costly,  will  save  the  people  unnecessary  trouble  and  risk. 
Some  of  the  important  institutions  like  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  some  of  the  important  Universities 
and  Technical  Colleges  may  also  be  addi'cssed  and  arrangements 
made  through  them. 

361.  The  industrial  policy  of  the  State  has  been  laid  down 
Department  of  Commerce      iu  the  "Eules  for  the  Development  of  Com- 

and  Industry.  nicrcG  and  Industry  in  the  Baroda   State." 

(Appendix  XVII.)  We  have  carefully  gone  through  them  and 
have  hardly  anything  more  to  suggest.  The*  rules  are  carefully 
drawn  and  provide  for  a  comprehensive  industrial  policy.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  now  put  under  a  separate 
C»fticer  and  we  suggest  a  good  and  efticient  departmental  organisa- 
tion to  carry  out  the  various  measures. 

(XI).     Chemical  Laboratory. 

362.  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  a  well- 
-^    .    ,  .  ^     ^  eouipped    Chemical   LaboTatory    should    be 

Chemical  Laboratory.  •  i     i  mi  i  i  '     i 

provided.  There  arc  hundreds  ot  raw 
materials  found  in  the  State  forests  and  at  other  places  whose 
economic  values  have  to  be  tested  and  found  out.  Investigation  is 
not  possible  to  be  made  at  any  of  the  existing  Laboratories — at  the 
College,  at  the  Kala-Bhavan  or  at  the  Medical  Store.  They  are 
intended  for  their  own  special  purposes.  Any  additional  work 
given  to  them  may  interfere  with  their  legitimate  functions.  There- 
fore, we  would  suggest  that  a  special  Research  Laboratory  should  be 
started.  It  should  be  in  charge  of  a  First  Class  Chemist  with 
some  experience  of  research  work  and  he  should  be  given  the 
assistance  of  two  apprentices.  It  should  systematically-  carry  out 
analysis  of  all  the  raw  materials  found  in  the  State  and  also  make 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  where  possible.  It'  should  assist  the 
local  industries  in  the  solution  of  their  problems  and  difficulties. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  money  spent  for  this 
purpose  would  repay  in  many  ways.  The  only  condition  of  this 
suggestion  is  that  a  whole-hearted  eifort  should  be  made.  Half- 
hearted measures  usually  fail,  and  the  unfortunate  institution  gets 
a    bad  name. 

Along  with  the  local  chemist  an  outside  chemist  of  some  re- 
putation should  be  employed  as  a  consultant.  The  programme  of 
investigation  should  be  settled  in  consultation  with  and  the  result 
should  be  submitted  to  him  for  opinion.  In  all  such  matters  it  is 
always  advisable  that  the  work  done  at  the  Laboratory  sliould  be 
checked  by  some  other  competent  chemist. 

363.  The  two  apprentices   should  be  M.   Sc.'s   and   may  be 
■    ,  .  ^  chosen    from   the  Baroda  College  as  far   as 

The    Mellon   system.  .,1  ^ni  i         i  i     i  ^  i     £ 

possune.  They  should  be  engaged  lor  a 
term  of  throe  to  five  years.     In  case  they  are  able  to  solve  auy 
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difficult  problem  they  should  be  given  special  bonus  or  where  a 
new  industry  is  started  as  a  result  of  their  investigation  they  may 
be  given  special  facilities  for  joining  it.  Such  a  system  is  work- 
ing in  some  of  the  American  Universiries  aiul  is  known  by  the 
Mellon  system.     A\'e  can  as  well  adopt  it  here  in  Baroda. 

3G4.     In  case  tiio  Government  is  not  inclined  to  spend  a  large 
sum  over  a  new   Ciiemical   Laboratory  one 

Next    best    substitute    for  ,.      ,■■  •    ,  •     „T„i^.i.       •  r- 

a  che-nicai  Laboratory.  ^^  thc  cxistuig  Laboratories  may  be  im- 
proved and  the  necessary  equipment  should 
be_  provided.  Of  all  the  three,  the  College  La'boratoiy  is  the  best 
suited.  Its  equipment  is  nearly  complete  and  with  a  small  expendi- 
ture the  rest  may  be  provided.'  We  learn  that  some  kind  of  original 
research  is  being  done  at  present  and  the  Professor  in  charge  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  work  provided  the  College  and  educational 
authorities  give  the  necessary  permission  and  a  room  for  fitting  up 
the  tables.  In  this  case,  the  investigations  may  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistr3\  This  we 
suggest  as  a  second  alternative. 

3G5.     In  this  Laboratory,  pure  research  work  ma}-  be  carried 

The  Kaia-Bhavan  out.     But  for  experiments  on  a  small  scaJe 

Laboratory.  ^j^^,  Kala-Bhavau  should   be  utilized.     It  is 

trying  to  organise  a  class  in  Applied  Chemistry  and  already  most 

of  the  necessary  machinerj^  and  apparatus  have  been  ordered  out. 

This  Department  should  be  immediately  got  ready  and  should  be. 

made    available  for  the    investigations    of  the    problems    ot    the 

Department  of  Industries. 

3G6.     It  has  been  represented  to  its  by  the  Alembic  Chemical 
Representation  of  the        Works    that  it  lias    a  iiumber  of    chemical 
Alembic  Works.  problcms  to  solvc  and  it  wants  State  assist- 

ance in  the  form  of  the  salaries  of  one  or  two  chemists.  We  con- 
sider that  this  is  a  good  proposal  and  should  receive  adequate  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  But  instead  of  giving 
salaries  of  chemists  to  the  Company  we  would  propose  that  a 
special  fellowship  may  be  endowed  for  research  at  the  new  State 
or  at  the  College  Laboratory.  The  cost  of  the  fellowship  may  be 
borne  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  Company— the  results 
to  become  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Alembic  Chemical  Works 
Company,  Ltd.  We  do  not  believe  in  doing  the  work  gratis;  the 
Company  must  suggest  its  problems  and  must  contribute  a  part 
of  the  fellowship  expenses.  The  Company  must  be  serious  before 
it  asks  Government  for  assistance  for  research  and  must  be  ready 
to  contribute  some  funds.  Sucli  work  may  also  be  done  for  any 
other  industry  in  the  State.  In  the  development  of  modern  indus- 
tries, chemistry  plays  an  important  part  and  the  provision  for 
chemical  research  is  an  absolute  necessity.  If  is  the  primary  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  it.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no 
lack  of  work. 

367.     Besides  the  ehemist  the  Department  of  Tndusti'ies  should 

be  provided  with  a  well-qualified  Mechanical 

Necessity  of  employing  a      Eno'ineer.     We    suggest  the    employment  of 

Mechanical    Engineer.  iv.r      i  •       i      tt^     ~''"  i  j.i   •     i 

a  Mechanical    Engineer  because  we    think, 
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the  Department  should  take,  as  stated  below,  steps  for  the  organi- 
sation of  peripatetic  parties,  for  tlie  training  of  ti^e  artisans  in 
improved  methods  of  their  professions.  The  Engineer  will  select 
tools  and  implements  for  the  different  trades  and  train  demons- 
trators in  their  uses.  He  will  supervise  the  working  of  the 
demonstrations  and  guide  them.  He  may  also  act  as  an  Inspector 
for  the  Schools  of  Handicrafts  suggested  elsewhere.  Moreover  he 
wj]]  act  as  a  Technical  Advisor  to  the  Department  and  the  people 
in  the  establishment  of  small  factories,  in  the  selection  of  machinery 
and  their  after-care,  etc. 

368.  The  Department  will  require  other  experts  in  ceramics, 
other  experts  may  be  ''^  tanning,  etc. ;  but  tliesc  may  be  tem- 
femporariiy  engaged.         poranly  engaged  as  required. 

369.  The  Workshop  of  the  Kala-Bhavan  should  be  utilized 
The  Ka.a.Bhavan  shoufd       ?'^'^  experiments.     The  Kala-Bhavan  though 

co-operate  with  the         ill-ocjuipped  IS  an  important  institution  and 
"'I'nJuTtHes.'"  s^io^^ltl  be  fully  utilized  by  the    Department 

of  Industries.  If  some  more  machines  are 
required  they  may  be  purchased.  The  staff  of  the  Department 
should  also  be  made  available  for  advice.  A  small  State  like 
Baroda  cannot  afford  to  have  separate  institutions  of  the  same 
kind  for  its  different  departments  specially  in  their  early  formative 
stages.  It  is  better  that  the  existing  facilities  should  be  well- 
availed  of  in  the  beginning.  For  this  pui-pose,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  a  close  co-operation  should  be  arranged  between  the 
Department  of  Industries  and  the  Kala-Bhavan,  and  workshop 
and  the  Laboratory  of  the  latter  should  be  made  available  for 
experiments.  Already  some  work  has  been  done  as  mentioned 
above.  Since  the  last  several  years,  both  of  them  have  been  work- 
ing together;  Experiments  for  the  manufacture  of  paints,  soaps, 
brass  and  copper  sheets  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Industries  in  the  Kala-Bhavan  and  so  far  ample  facilities  have 
been  given.  We  learn  from  the  Director  of  Commerce  that  the 
staff  of  the  Kala-Bhavan  has  also  been  several  times  called  for 
advice,  for  improvements  in  dyeing  and  hand-loom  industries  and 
it  has  been  undrudgingly  given.  But  full  advantage  of  the  Bhavan 
could  not  be  taken  as  all  its  staff  is  not  efficient  and  the  Laboratory 
and  workshop  are  not  properly  fitted  up.  As  suggested  below,  this 
deficiency  should  be  made  up.  The  Government  should  pass  orders 
that  the  J\ala-Bhavan  should  give  all  the  facilities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industries  for  experiments. 

370.'    After  making  necessary  experiments  and  investigations 
„..,.,     ^    ,^  ,  if   any  industries    seem   feasible    capitalists 

Capitarists  should   be   per-  s  i     i     i       ±    i  ,i         '^ 

stiaded  to  start  new         ^lay   be  pcrsuadcd  to  take  up  the  proposi- 
Industries.  tious  and  where  necessaiy  some  special  con- 

cessions and  privileges  may  be  given.  In  the  "selection  of  capita- 
lists as  far  as  possible  the  State's  subject  should  be  given  pre- 
ference. The  investigations  will  have  been  made  witli  their  money 
and  they  should  get  preference.  But  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
men  selected  are  good  businessmen  and  would  make  success  of  the 
industry.     In  case,  such  men  are  not  available,  outside  successful 
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Indian  iiulustrialists  should  be  approached.  Some  of  the  Baroda 
people  are  vei;y  good  merchanty  but  they  have  not  much  experience 
of  The  management  of  modem  industries.  If  some  outside  indus- 
trialists come  or  start  industries  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
people  or  even  independently,  tliey  may  stimulate  local  enterprise 
(^r  train  them  in  new  methods.  '  For"  some  time,  therefore,  the 
Department  should  devote  special  attention  and  induce  outside 
(  apitalists  to  start  industries.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
activities  of  the  Department,  are  engaged  in  this  direction  and 
/some  good  work  is  being  done. 

371.  But  if  after  all  these  efforts  no  capitalist  comes  forward 
Piineering.  because  the  industry  is  new  and  he  feels  shy, 

the  State,  if  it  ,is  convinced  of  the  useful- 
ness and  the  possibility  of  the  industry,  should  not  hesitate  to 
pioneer  it.  Duriiig  1890  to  1895,  several  industries  were  started 
and  the  results  so  far  have  been  successful.  Most  of  them  are 
working  satisfactorily  and  in  one  case  has  stimulated  private 
enterprize.     When  necessar3\  the  old  policy  should  be  revived. 

(XII.)     Boiler  and  Factory  Inspection. 

372.  The   inspection    of    boilers    and   prime   movers    in    the 
-  .   .       .  ...       State  is  entrusted  to  the  Boiler  Inspector  who 

The    administration   of   the  ,  i         n        -rx-         i  f>    /-i  i 

Factory  Act  shourd  be  en-  works  Under  tiie  Director  ot  Commerce  and 
trusted  to  the  Director  of  Industry.  The  Boiler  Inspector  is  also  the 
Inspector  of  Factories  but  the  admin istra- 
ticn  of  the  Factory  xlct  is  entrusted  to  the  Sar  Suba.  When  the 
Act  was  passed  the  inspection  of  factories  was  entrusted  to  the 
Naib  Subas  in  their  jurisdiction.  This  work  has  now  been  entrust- 
ed to  the  Boiler  Inspector.  The  administration  of  the  Act,  there- 
fore, should  be  entrusted  to  the  Director  of  Industries  who  is  more 
interested  in  the, supervision  of  the  factories  than  the  Sar  Suba. 

(XIII).     Cottage  Industries. 

373.  Afi  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  in  para.  19  of 

this  Report  everv  decade  shows  that  under 
Practical  Demonstrrton       ^|     competition  of  foreign  industries  the  old 

has  a  good  effect.  _  i  .  "  ,    ,i  t     ,  • 

mdustries  are  dymg  and  the  population  is 
more  and  more  thrown  on  the  ill-organised  agriculture.  Hand-loom 
weavers,  tanners,  potters,  metal  workers  and  many  other  artisans 
are  slowly  leaving  their  professions.  At  the  same  time,  no  new 
handicrafts  have  grown  that  are  usually  seen  as  adjuncts  to  modem 
industrial  life-handicrafts  and  small  workshops  that  may  be  seen 
to  a  small  extent  in  some  of  the  big  cities  like  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  In  the  new  adjustment  of  our  industrial  life,  from  the 
purely  agricultural  type  of  Society  to  the  new  industrial  organisa- 
tion based  on  modern  science  and  machinery,  some  of  the  hand- 
industries  are  certainly  bound  to  disappear.  The  ordinary  hand- 
loom  weaver  can  never  hope  to  compete  with  the  power  looms:  he 
may  hold  his  own  in  special  weaves  such  as  Patola  and  Sari  but 
that,  too.  not  for  a  long  time.     T'ltimately.  most  of  them  will  dis- 
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appear.     All  the  same,  there  are  ways  in  which  the  process  of  dis- 
appearance can  be  delayed  and  that  improvements  90uld  be  made 
in  tlieir  method    of  doing  their   business — technical  and    tinancial. 
They    may  be  taught  and  given  improved  implements — a  fiy^shuttle 
hand-loom  instead  of  the  old  pit-loom;  a    paddle  potter's    wheel 
instead  of  the  old  wheel.     There  may  be  found  improved  tools  and 
machines    for    every  craft    for  cai'penters,    smiths,    shoe-makers, 
weavers,  etc.     I3y  opening  sciiools  of  handicrafts  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  trained  master  craftsman,  the  artisans  and  their  sons 
may  be  trained  in  improved  methods.     Several  such  schools  have 
been  working  in  India — the  School  of  Handicrafts  at  Xagpur,  the 
Shoe-making  School  at  Cawnpore;  tlie    Leather  Curing    Class  at 
Madras.     There  are  several   Trade   Schools   at  Lahore,    Lucknow 
a.nd   at  other  places.     In  this  connection,  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that,  a  Committee  has   recently   been   appointed   to   report  on   the 
introduction    of   the   Schools    of   Handicrafts.      Along   with    these 
schools,  peripatetic  demonstration  parties    may  be  also    organised 
that  may  go  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village  and  demon- 
strate   the  uses  of    these  tools  and    implements  to    workmen  who 
cannot      come      to      schools.       Such      peripatetic      de^monstration 
parties    have    been     constituted     for     carpentry,     tanning,  brass- 
coasting,     etc.,     in     the     United       Provinces     and     in     Mysore. 
]n     this     State,     also,     similar     parties       have  been     organised 
for     hand-loom     weaving.       Similar     classes     and     parties     may 
be     organised     here       after     careful        study     of     each     handi- 
craft.    The    Department    of  Industries    is   also    taking  steps    to 
organise  demonstrations   in  improved  tanning  and  wool-weaving. 
Some  other  crafts  such  as  -carpentry,   smithy,   etc.,  may   also  be 
taught  by  such  parties.     We  need  not  lay  down  the  whole  pro- 
gramme here  but  it  would  suggest  itself  while  working  out  details. 
The  ordinary  Indian  workman  is  slovenly,  he  has  no  sense  of 
proportion,  he  has  no  value  of  time  and  precision  in  execution  and 
he  hardly  takes  proper  care  of  his  tools.     Care,  therefore,  should 
be  taken  that  in  these  schools  and  demonstrations  special  emphasis 
is  laid  to  the  practical  side  of  his  training.    He  must  be  trained  as 
a  workman  first.     He  may  be  given  literary  and  theoretical  train- 
ing but  just  enough  for  his  immediate  purposes. 

374.     For  the  improvement  of  the  business-side  of  the  handi- 
^.     „    .  ..  crafts,    to    enable  the  artisans    to  purchase 

Co-operative    Societies   can  i-.-i.  • 

suit  the  requirements  of      their  materials  at  a  reasonable  price  and  to 
the  artisans.  dispose  of  th^r  finished  products  to  the  best 

advantage  and  to  provide  them  with  funds 
for  their  business  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  we  would  re- 
c-ommend  that  Co-operative  Societies — Societies  for  Credit,  sale  and 
purchase — are  very  well-suited.  They  have  proved  of  very  great 
value  all  over  the  world  and  similar  Societies  should  be  organised 
for  them  here.  There  are  already  15  Weavers'  and  4  Tanners' 
Societies.  All  of  these  are  Credit  Societies  and  are  doing  small 
business.  The  Weavers'  Societies  purchase  yarn  collectively  but 
the  business  does  not  amount  to  much.  No  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  common  sale.  We  fully  realise  that  t^ie  artisans,  as  a , 
class,  are  very    eonservative  and  are  slow  to  move  and  introduce 
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reforms.  Wo  know,  too.  that  it  took  months  before  a  fiy-shuftle 
loom  was  accepted  at  Pattan;  we  know,  too,  that  efforts  were  made 
for  years  at  Pattan — a  good  weaving  centre — to  organise  a  yarn 
store  but  without  success.  This  was  inevitable.  But  we  would 
suggest  that  effort  should  be  continued  for  years  and  we  are  sure 
that  ultimately  good  results  would  be  obtained. 

(XIV.)    Primary  Schools  for  the  sons  of  Artisans. 

375.     Along  with  the  Schools  of  Handicrafts  but  more  as  a 
preliminary  to  them  special  schools  fur  the 

Primary    Schools    for    the  '      ,  n  ••  i         ^^     ^  ^        i         ,  -^ 

sons  of  Artisans.  ^^^^^  of   artisans  should  be  opened   at  suit- 

able centres   as   has   been   done   at   Amreli. 
In  that  school,   all  the  boys  of  the   artisans   of  the  town  of  the 
compulsory  age  are  placed.     This  school  was  ati  first  a  branch  of 
the  Kala-Bhavan  (School  of  Arts  at  Baroda),  the  last  one  existing 
of  the  many  started  some  3^ears  back.     At  that  school  very  few 
boys  used  to  attend  and,  therefore,  the  school  hours  were  changed 
so  that  the  boys  attending  the  primary  and  other  schools  may  go  to 
it    during  their  off  hours,  in  the  morning  and  evening.     A  number 
of  boys  who  had  some  liking  for  handicrafts  used  to  attend  it  and 
to    them  the  school  served  more  as  a  Manual  Training  Class  than 
as  a    School  of  Arts.     It   had  three   courses   of  study — weaving, 
carpentr^^  and  dyeing  and  to  a  very  small  extent   smithy.     The 
school  continued  to  work  on  the  old  lines  for  a  few  years  and  then 
it  was  suggested  that  instead  of  the  boys  attending  two  schools,  one 
in    the  morning  and  another  in  the  after-noon,  it  was  better  that 
the  literary  education  that  was  given  to  the  boys  in  the  primary 
school,  was  also  given  in  the  Kala-Bhavan  and  all  the  sons  of 
artisans  from    the  town  brought    together.     The  suggestion    was 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education   and  all  the  necessary 
facilities  for  studies  were  provided  in  the  school  and  it  has  now 
been  working  as    a  primary  school  under  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion  Act.     The   same    industrial    classes    are   continued    and   the 
courses  are  so  regulated  that  the    boys  get  training  in  both.     The 
results  so  far  have  been  encouraging;  the  boys  have  shown  greater 
aptitude  in  their  studies:  and  they  get  chances  for  learning  their 
own  hereditary  trades  which  pleases  their  parents.     The  equipment 
of  the  school  is  not  very  adequate,  it  is  not  supplied  withi  all  the 
modem  tools  and  implements :  at  the  same  time,  there  is  one  danger 
the  school  is  likely  to   run   in.     In  order  to  reduce  the   cost   of 
management  it  is  inclined  to  cater  for    outside    orders    and    thus 
commercialise  the  institution  and  sacrifice  the  teaching  of  the  crafts, 
and   ultimately  ruin    the    efficiency  of    teaching.     Therefore,    tliif; 
danger    must  be  specially    guarded    against.     We  learn    that  the 
Department  of  Education  is  keenly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
school  and  is  also  training  some  more  teachers  for  opening  similar 
schools  at  other  places.     But  before  multiplying  any  new  schools 
we  would  lay  down  two  conditions  that  should  be  observed  in  theii' 
management.     The  first  is  that  they  must  be  supplied  with  modern 
tools;  and  secondly,  there  should  be  a  good  inspector  to  supervise 
their  work. 
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376<  In  order  to  carry  out  these  two  suggestions  we  propose 
that  a  special  branch  may  be  opened  in  the 

A  branch  of  handicrafts  Department  of  Industries  fo]i  the  develop- 
shouid  be  organised  in  the    nient  of  handicrafts  with  a  trained  mechanic 

Department  of  Industries.  .^^  charge  of  it.  The  Department  would  be 
in  touch  with  the  industrial  life  and  its  requirements  and  already 
some  work  is  being  done  therein  of  a  similar  nature.  Therefore, 
it  is  best  fitted »to  carry  it  out.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  work 
may  act  as  an  inspector  of  the  primary  industrial  schools  winch 
would  continue  to  remain  under  the  Department  of  Education,  as 
at  present. 

(XV.)      Industrial  Suburbs  and  the  Housing  of  Labour. 

377.     Except  at  Baroda,  and  in  a  small  way  at  Petlad,  Dabhoi 

and  Billimora  there  are  no  large  congrega- 

'"hoS  tJ*'ttliriab1.ur!^'      ^io^s  of  factories ;  but  these  and  other  towns 

are    likely  to    grow  and  more    factories  are 

likely    to  be  established.    If  we  want  to  avoid  the  creation  of  slums 

that  are  to  be  seen  all  over  Europe  and  their  demoralising  effects 

upon  labour,  steps  should  be  taken  beforehand  for  the  creation  of 

industrial  suburbs  and  the  housing  of  labour.     We  must  profit  by 

experience  and  mistakes  of  the  West  and  of  some  of  the  cities  of 

India  and  try  to  take  measures  that  would  save  us   from  grave 

situation    that  may  be    created'  later    on.     Therefore,  we    propose 

tliat  the  following  measures  should  be  taken  to  avoid  starting  of 

factories  in  congested  areas  and  to  provide  housing  facilities  near 

the  factory  at  the  time  a  factory  is  started. 

{a)  That  a  survey  should  be  made  of  all  the  important  towns 
where  some  industries  exist  and  where  some  more  are  likely  to  be 
started.  In  this  survey  the  area  where  an  industrial  suburb  is  to 
be  created  should  be  marked  and  the  land  should  be  prohibited 
from  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  without  special  Government 
pennission. 

(&)  In  the  Rules  made  under  the  Land  Revenue  Code  the  per- 
mission of  the  Vahiwatdar  is  required  before  a  factory  is  erected. 
Under  these  rules  the  Vahiwatdar  only  decides  whether  the  factory 
is  likely  to  be  a  nuisance  or  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  other  objec- 
tion to  the  location  of  the  factory  at  the  site  selected.  He  has  no 
authority  to  suggest  the  best  suitable  site  for  the  factory.  We  there- 
fore, suggest  that  the  rules  should  be  revised  and  fresh  rules  should 
be  added,  so  as  to  provide  town  planning  and  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  industries.  The  town  planning  may  be  done  by  a  competent 
Engineer  and  the  plans  should  be  finally  prepared  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Industries  and  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Department  of  Industries  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  rules.  The  rules  should  provide  also  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  industries  and  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  the  provision  of  other  facilities. 

(c)  All  applications  for  the  selection  of  factory  sites  and 
their  approval  should  go  to  the  Vahiwatdar  in  the  first  instance  as 
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at  present;  but  the  final  decision  sliould  bo  given  by  tlie  Uirector 
of  Industries. 

{(l)  All  Jlio  hand-industries  and  small  huine  industries  that 
use  oil  or  electricity  as  fuel  may  be  permitted  within  the  town  area 
but  the  industries  that  use  coal  and  that  employ  more  than  100 
men  shoidd  be,  as  far  as  possible,  located  outside  the  towns  and 
in  places  specially  selected. 

{e)  When  a  concern  ap[)lies  for  the  approval  Qf  a  factory  site 
it  must  submit  a  statement  as  to  how  it  projxvses  to  house  its  lal)our. 
After  satisfying  that  enough  provision  has  been  made  permission 
to  build  the  factory  may  be  given. 

(/)  It  may  not  be  possil)le  for  a  few  and  a  small  factory  to 
make  adequafe  provision  for  the  liousing  of  labour  a.s  it  may  not  be 
in  a  position  t<^  invest  all  the  necessary  funds.  M  such  a  case, 
to  insist  upon  tlie  provision  of  housing  for  the  labcnir  would  be 
killing  the  industry.  There  may  be  industries  such  as  the  Cotton 
Gins  and  Presses  that  employ  labour  during  the  season  and  f(«r 
which  there  is  not  permanent  labour.  Rules  should,  therefore, 
provide  to  meet  these  difficulties  and  it  shoidd  suffice  if  the  factory 
has  got  or  acquired  the  land  necessary  for  the  housing  of  labour 
lafer  on.  In  special  cases,  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the 
granting  of  the  Government  loans  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest 
for  the  housing  of  the  labour. 

If  these  precautions  are  observed  we  feel  confident  that  con- 
gestion in  cities  would  be  avoided  and  the  health  of  the  labouring 
population  would  not  suffer. 

(XVI).     Industrial  Museums  and  Exhibitions. 

378.  In  1892,  under  the  Presidentship  of  Mr.  Bruce,  a  Com- 

mittee was  appointed  to  work  out  the  details 

Museums.  „  _  _  i     •  «  r-.r\  J      ,  1  r  1      ,  •  P 

ot  a  Museum  and  ni  1894  the  foundation  for 
the  State  Museum  at  Baroda  was  laid.  In  the  beginning,  the 
services  of  an  expert  from  England  were  engaged  to  purchase 
samples  and  arrange  them.  The  collection  was  at  first  located  in 
the  Central  Pavilion  in  the  Public  Park;  and  in  about  1898,  when 
the  present  building  was  ready  it  was  transferred  there.  The 
building  has  since  a  few  years  been  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
growing  collection;  so  another  wing  has  been  built  for  the  Picture 
Gallery. 

379.  The  Museum  is  divided  into  two  sections,  Science  and 
„   ,   .^     ^     ,        .        Arts.     In  the  Science  Section,  Geologv  and 

Its  further  development.  t-».    i  -tn  ,  n  •  i  i 

Biology  Departments  are  well-equipped  and 
are  a  great  help,  to  the  students  of  the  Baroda  College.  In  the 
Arts  section,  there  is  a)  special  wing  for  Baroda  industries.  This 
collection,  however,  is  not  complete  and  some  more  exhibits  of 
Baroda  economic  products  are  needed. 

380.  An  Industrial  Section  should  be  organised  in  connec- 
.  ^   .  -  ,  „  tion  withi  the   Baroda    Museum.     It    should 

Industrial   Museums. 

consist  of  the  following  sections:  — 
{a)     Agriculture:    Farm   products    and    machinery. 
(6)     Forestry:   Products  and  their  \ise. 
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(c)  Industrial  arts  of  Baroda. 

(d)  Industries:  — 

(1)  Natural  resources  and  raw  materials. « 

(2)  Their  industrial  uses. 

(3)  Information  regarding  other  industries  with  tho 
necessary  ciiarts,  maps,  models,  etc.  A  first  class 
chemist  or  engineer  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
tlrts  section  who  can  reply  to  industrial  inquiries  and 
give  regular  lectures  on  and  demonstrations  of  indus- 
trial subjects. 

(4)  Collection  of  the  samples  of  the  Baroda  arts  and 
industries. 

381.  Along  with  the  Museum  and  as  a    part  of  it,  a    fully 

equipped     Technical     Library     should     be 
Techr.icai  Library.  organised  and  a  complete  set  of  books  and 

magazines  on  industries,  that  it  is  possible  to  develop,   should  be 
specially  kept. 

382.  We    are    informed    that    in    1915,    a    Committee    was 

appointed    bv   the   Dewan   to   inquire   what 

A    special    industrial    section       .  '-  '■  "  ,  ,  •  i  i    i        ,], 

should  be  organised  in  the  improvements  and  extensions  could  be  made 
present  Central  Museum.  [^-^  \^[^q  Central  Muscum  at  Baroda.  The 
Committee,  after  careful  inquiry,  had 
suggested  that  a  special  industrial  section  may  be  organised.  As 
suggested  above,  we  leam  that  the  Report  is  still  before  Govern- 
ment and  is  under  consideration.  We  strongly  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  C(mimittee  in  this  matter. 

Similar  Museums  should  be  started  at  the  District  Head 


Quarters  but  on  a  very  small  scale.     There 
''TeTch'DisLrHra';'''    is    already    one    Agricultural    Museum    at 
Quarters.  Mchsaua,   Organised  by  the    District    Local 

Board.  Some  alterations  should  be  made  therein  to  include  ex- 
hibits of  local  industries  and  raw  materials.  A  small  beginning 
has  been  made  at  Naosari  which  requires  further  development. 

384.  Along  with  the  jNIuseum  or  as  a  part  of  it  a  Sales  Depot 

of  Baroda  Arts  and    Industries    should  be 
Sales  Depot.  opened.     A  small  beginning  has  been  made 

at  the  Museum  at  Baroda  but  unfortunately,  the  collection  has  been 
relegated  to  an  unimportant  corner.  The  collection  should  be 
placed  in  a  prominent  place  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
visitors. 

385.  The  first  Industrial   Exhibition   was  held   in  the   State 

in  1881  and  a  second  one  in  1917.     During 
Exh,b.t.ons.  ^j^^  interval  one  exhibition  was  held  in  1910 

at  Xaosari  under  the  auspices  of  the  District  Board  and  another  at 
Baroda. 

386.  We  propose  that  one  exhibition   should  be  held  imme- 

diately after  the  cessation  of  the  War  and 
"jrJ^r'h^irrnrr       thereafter  at  regular  inten^als  of  every  nvo 
future.  years.     Such  periodic  exhibitions  may  also 

be  held  with  advantage  in  each  of  the  four  District  towns. 
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387.  The  exhibitions  must  be  few  but  they  should  be  well- 

or":anised    with     a    definite     purpose     pre- 

Importance   of    exhibitions.  ,     ,    ,  ,1  1  ^    1 1      1  •  ..       n 

^  ceded  by  carelul     work.       Collection  ot  all 

sorts  of  exhibits  witliout  any  reasoil  sho.uld  be  avoided.  Exhibits 
may  be  few  but  well-chosen  with  a  definite  object.  In  order  that 
this  work  may  bo  well  done  preparations  should  be  made  fully  a 
year  or  six  months  ahead  to  enable,  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion to  settle  plans  and  carry  out  details.  Industrial  exhibitions, 
if  properlyi  numaged,  servo  a  very  useful  purpose.  Not  only  all 
the  raw  materials  and  their  uses  could  be  exhibited  but  also  the 
possibilities  of  new  industries  could  be  suggested.  Local  industries 
that  are  sometimes  lying  unknown  get  a  chance  for  advertisement 
and  get  easily  known.  Apart  from  this,  exliibition  is  an  education 
in  itself.  We,  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  more  liberal  policy 
in  organising  exhibitions  should  be  followed. 

(XVII).     'lechnical  Education. 

388.  A   Committee  was  formed  in  November,   1888,  to  con- 

sider and   report  upon  the  measures  to  be 

Organisation  of  tfie   Kala-  t       >     -,     •  .•  •.in  i    i  t    i 

Bhavan.  adopted  m    connection    with  the    establish- 

ment of  a  Technical  School;  and  Prof.  T. 
E.  Gajjar,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  drawing 
up  curriculum  for  the  different  branches  of  the  Institute. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  after  carefully  considering  the 
scheme  submitted  to  him,  passed  the  following  order  on  25th 
March,  1890:  — 

"The  project  of  diffusing  general  and  technical  knowledge 
through  the  Vernaculars  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
Government.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Gajjar  to  start  such  an 
Institution  on  the  Grant-in-aid  principle  has  been  considered, 
and  it  is  thought  desirable  on  the  whole  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made  as  a  State  concern.  It  is  accordingly  directed 
that  a  Technical  Institution  should  be  opened  at  Baroda  where 
education  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  will  be  attempted  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  mind,  and  where  instruction  will  be 
imparted  mainly  through  the  Vernaculars.  The  object  is  to 
help  the  people  to  improve  the  existing  industries  and  to  intro- 
duce new  ones  that  may  be  remunerative.  It  is  desirable  that 
a  modest  beginning  should  be  made  and  scope  of  the  Institu- 
tion should  accordingly  be  restricted  for  the  present  to  teach- 
ing drawing,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  calico-printing  and  car- 
pentry. The  course  of  instruction  should  combine  theory  and 
practice  so  as  to  turn  out  a  more  skilful  artisan  than  at 
present." 


"Along  with  this  central  institution,  dyeing  -schools  should 
be  opened  in  the  Districts,  at  places  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Department." 
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Accordingly,  tho  Kala-Bhavan  (School  of  Arts)  was  started 
in  August,  18'iii),  and  the  existing  Training  School,  including  the 
agricultural  class,  was  amalgamated  with  it.  « 

389.  The  school  has  now  on  its    roll  400  students,    some  of 
courses  of  instruction.        ^hem    coming   from    the   i^motest   parts   of 

India.  It  has  three  years'  fully  graduated 
and  systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  eight  branches,  viz.,  (1) 
Civil  Engineering,  (2)  Mechanical  Engineering,  (3)  Chemical 
Technology,  (specially  of  dyeing,  bleaching  and  textile  printing), 
(4)  Industrial  Chemistry,  (5)  Textile  manufacture,  chiefly  Weaving 
Technology,  (6)  Fine  Arts  (including  Process  Work),  (7)  Architec- 
ture, (8)  Banking  and  Commerce.  Besides  these  regular  courses 
there  are  three  demonstrators  teaching  repousse  work,  wood-carving 
and  art  enamelling.  Except  the  School  of  Commerce  which  is  con- 
ducted in  English,  most  of  the  classes  are  conducted  in  Gujarati. 
Besides  the  Diploma  courses  special  one  or  two  years'  short  courses 
are  offered  in  most  of  the  Departments.  Those  who  are  artisans 
and  those  who  do  not  want  complete  training  are  accepted  as  free 
apprentices  in  the  Industrial  Art  Workshops.  So  also  free 
apprenticeship  is  offered  in  carpentry,  mechanical  engineering, 
dyeing  and  weaving  to  a  few  young  men  in  each  Department.  In 
order  to  keep  the  students  in  constant  touch  with  industrial  con- 
ditions they  are  frequently  taken  on  visits  to  local  and  outside 
industries.  The  Kala-Bhavan  has  got  a  well-equipped  library  con- 
taining useful  technical  books  and  magazines. 

390.  It  Avas  the  desire  of   His    Highness  the    Maharaja  that 

the  technical  education  in  the  State  should 

other    Industrial    Schools.        ^  .  -,  ■,-,  ,  i     i         -i  n  i        11 

be  wide  as  well  as  deep  and  should  reach  all 
important  villages  with  industrial  possibilities.  With  this  view 
the  District  Inclustrial  Schools  were  established  soon  after  the 
opening  of  th©  Kala-Bhavan.  Most  of  them  were  mono-technic 
schools  teaching  some  one  art  or  industry,  such  as  d3^eing  or 
weaving.  These  schools  w^re  opened  at  Dabhoi,  Padra,  Kathore, 
Petlad,  Vaso  and  Pattan — places  where  these  industries  were 
flourishing.  At  present,  the  Kala-Bhavan  has  two  District 
Schools,  one  at  Amreli  with  weaving,  dyeing  and  carpentry  classes, 
and  the  other  at  Dabhoi  teaching  weaving  and  dyeing. 

391.  During  the  25  years  of  its  career,  the  Kala-Bhavan  has 

sent  out  nearly  a  thousand  graduates  fully 

Kala-Bhavan    and    Industrial  .        ,    •       ,i  •  ,  -,       •      ^       •     • 

development.  trained  m  the  various  arts  and     industries. 

It  has  supplied  a  large  number  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Dyers,  Weavers,  etc.,  to  Gujarat  and  Dyers  specially 
through  the  whole  of  India.  The  dye-houses  now  established, 
large  and  small,  have  most  of  them  got  their  inspiration  and 
guidance  from  the  Dyeing  School  of  the  Kala-Bhavan.  "Professor 
Gajjar,  who  was  very  keen  on  the  promotion  of  chemical  industries, 
by  his  own  work  and  with  the  help  of  Professor  Shumaker  and 
Dr.  Erhardt  who  were  brought  from  Germany  to  work  on  the  Kala- 
Bhavan  staff  organised  a  very  successful  school  of  chemical  techno- 
logy, which  has  been  supplying  dye-house  chemists  to  the  country 
for  the  last  many  years." 
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.'392.     As    foundation  to    technical  study,    cla.sscs    in    manual 
training  and  drawin"^  have  been  establislied 

Manual    Training    Classes.  /.   ,  ■        •  r       .  •  i        i         ■• 

,  ill  some  of  the  miportant  prnnary  schools  ot 

the  State,  so  that  boys  from  their  early  days  may  get  a  liking  for 
an  industrial  career.  There  are  at  present  several  nii^.inual  traaii- 
i?ig  c'iisses  attached  to  the  Vernacular  schools. 

Besides  these  State  Industrial  Schools,  there  is  one  Grant-in- 
aid  Industrial  School,  "The  J.  X.  Tata  Hunnar  Shala,"  at  Naosari. 
if  h:is  classes  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Carpentry,  etc. 

893.     His  Highness  the  jMaluiraJa   is   a  firm   believer  in   the 
benefits  that  accrue  from  foreign  travel  and 

Technical    scholarships.  ,        .     .  ,     ,,         ,        ,     tt     •  'j.-  r    t-i 

tranimg  at  the  best  Universities  of  Europe, 
America  and  Japan.  During  the  last  25  years,  several  students- 
have  been  sent  to  these  countries  to  be  trained  in  various  arts  and 
iiulustries.  If  the  number  of  students  sent  for  Medicine,  Law  and 
higher  education  is  excluded  (and  this  number  is  considerable) 
those  that  were  sent  for  training  in  Industries  and  Arts  come  ta 
25:  — 

4  Agriculture. 

6     Industries   (Cabinet-making,    watch-making,   chemical 

technology,  pottery,  mining,  etc.). 
G     Engineering       (civil,       mechanical,       electrical       and 

sanitary). 
2     Forestry. 
2     Gardening. 

5  Economics  and  sociology. 

25. 

Some  of  these  State  scholars  were  graduates  of  Indian  Univer- 
sities while  others  were  sons  of  artisans  trained  in  the  local  Schools 
of  Arts.  In  addition  to  these,  promising  artisans  (7)  have  been 
trained  up  in  the  Arts  Schools  of  Lahore,  Madrag,  etc.,  in  indus- 
trial arts.  Most  of  the  scholars  trained  with  State  scholarships 
are  "now  serving  the  State  with  credit  or  finding  profitable  employ- 
ment in  other  parts  of  India." 

394.  Since  a  few  yelrs,   a  scheme   of  loan  funds  has   been 

started    to     send    promising    graduates    of 

Loan    fund:    Training    of  ^      t  t-t     •  -i-         ■        r         P       ^  ,     ■         ,,, 

artisans.  Indian  Universities  to  foreign  countries     to 

learn  the  methods  of  modem  industries." 
In  the  selection  of  the  students  for  foreign  training  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  no  distinction  of  caste  or  creed  is  observed.  Sons 
of  artisans  are  also  selected  so  that  hereditary  skill  may  get  further 
developed. 

395.  Recommendation: — (I).     A     part     of     the     Kala-Bavan 

staff  is    not  very    well-qualified.     Some    ol 
III!Jf- *"J"u " J"  i!***  u'^f.'^'      the  members  are  very  old  hands,  under-paid 

Bhavan    should    be    better  i      ii     •        i  i     i  •  •  l     i 

qualified  men.  and    their    knowledge    IS    very    antiquated. 

Therefore,   better  staff  should  be  provided. 

The  Kala-Bliavan,  it  is  true,  is  intended  to  train  young  men  from 

secondary  schools  and,  therefore,  the  standard  of  training  is  ve^y 
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low,  but  even  for  theso  boys  tiiu  class  of  incu  ouiploycJ  as  teachers 
are  very  inferior;  v.ory  recently,  some  better  qualified  men  have 
been  employed;  but  some  of  the  old  people  still  remaii^  who  should 
be  replaced.  The  efficienc}'  of  the  training  will  ultiinately  depend 
•upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  these  should  be  first- 
rate  men. 

39G.     (II).     As  stated  above,    the  standard  of    teaching    has 

.  been  kept  very  low.     This  siiould  be  raised. 

Graduates  in  Science  Should    provision  sliould  bc   made  for  the    training 

be   trained   in   Applied  „  i        ,         •       r<    •  e  t-     •  i-         •" 

Chemistry.  ot  graduates  ni  bcience  from  universities  m 

Applied  Chemistry  so  that  better  men  could 
be  made  available  for  industrial  development. 

397.  (III).     The  Department  of  Applied  Chemistry  should  be 

developed.  At  present,  only  instructions  in 
The  Department  of  Applied    tiyeing  have  becii  givcu.     Arrangements  are 

Chemistry    should    be  i  r  ■  o 

developed.  Under    progrcss     for    tlie    opening    of    tlie 

Departments  in  Applied  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Oil  and  Fats: — This  should  be  pushed  and 
the  necessary  staff  and  e(|uipment  should  be  provided.  The 
Laboratory  of  the  Institute  "exists  only  in  name"  as  has  been  said 
by  an  expert  who  visited  it  very  recently.  This  sliould  be  improved 
to  suit  the  requirements!  of  the  Institute  in  higher  standards  and 
for  industrial  experiments  that  may  have  to  be  done  for  the 
Department  of  Industries. 

398.  (IV).     At  present,  in   the  mechanical  and  other  work- 

shops too  much  attention  is  paid  to  outside 
Ths  Kaia-Bhavan  should  ex-    orders,  in  fact,  thev  are  commercialised  to 

tsnd   Its   help   to   the   people  ,       '  i       ,     ,^      r    ,^  ca    ■  j-    j-         i 

ot  the  State.  sucli  ail  extent  that  the  efhciency  ot  teach- 

ing has  been  sacrificed  and  any  proposal  for 
experiments  has  been  unfavourably  considered  and  grudgingly 
undertaken.  This  should  be  stopped.  After  all,  in  a  large  institu- 
tion like  the  Kala-Bhavan  a  few  rupees'  profit  more  or  less,  should 
not  matter;  it  should  not  come  in  the  Avay  ol  the  real  industrial 
training.  The  people  of  the  State  have  hardly  any  facilities  where 
they  could  go  and  have  small  experiments  made.  This  facility  the 
Kala-Bhavan  should  provide  fully,  ungrudgingly  and  sympatheti- 
cally. 

399.  (V)     It  may  not  be  possible  to  utilize  the  Kala-Bhavan 
An  efficient  working  arrange-    staff  for  all  the    experimental    work  of    the 

.rD^S^arll'ntTEduTa'!      Department  of  Industries  as:  it  will  have  to 
tion  or  the  institute  may      devotc  Its    attention  to   tlic  teaching    work 

be    placed    under    the  f^j,g^_        g^^^     ^j-^p        ^^„     ^^^     iuduccd     tO     help 

Department  of  ,         -r-.  '    »  /i      •       i    •  i  p 

Industries.  the   Department  m    their  leisure    hours  tor 

A\hicli  some  allowance  may  be  paid  if  results  are  shown.  But,  for 
all  important  work  the  Department  of  Industries  should  engage  its 
own  experts,  the  Kala-Bhavan  giving  the  use  of  its  Laboratories 
and  the  workshops.  By  this  co-operation  the  State  will  be  spared 
some  unnecessary  expenses,  the  teachers  will  get  a  chance  to  do 
some  research  work  and  earn  some  money  and  the  boys  will  get  a 
chance  for  practical  training.  We,  therefore,  strongly  suggest  that 
an  efficient  working  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Depart- 

'7' 


ment  rif  Education,  under  which  the  Kala-Bliavan  is  at  present 
working:  or  if  necessary,  the  Institute  may  bo  placed  under  the 
Department  >  of  Industries. 

(XVIII.)     Railways  and  Ports. 

400.  Tlic  railway  policy  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  ISaheb 
Tho  D.i^-,.  .,„.i.w  '■'i'^    tit'eii   so   very    thorouah-going   that   we 

The    Railway    policy.  in  o    .  o         cs 

have  hardly  any  suggestions  to  make. 
Most  Talukas  of  the  State  have  now  been  connected  with  rail- 
ways and  if  some  remain  it  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  State.  The  territories  of  tha  Raj  are  interspersed 
with  those  of  the  British  as  well  as  other  Indian  States  and  unless 
these  co-operate  it  becomes  diflicult  to  connect  the  outlying 
Talukas  with  railways.  T]ie  two  important  railways — Kodinar 
and  Dwarka — have  been  held  over  till  the  other  Kathiawad  States 
are  ready.  In  oiher  places,  the  War  has  come  in  the  way  as  the 
cost  of    materials  has  gone  very  high. 

401.  In   the   course  of   the  inquiry,    some   of   the   witiK'Sses 
New  constructions.  ^^^^    Suggested  the    constmction_  of  a^  few 

railway  hnes — mostly  the  extension  of  the 
existing  lines.  From  the  materials  at  our  disposal  we  cannot  give 
any  definite  opinion  as  to  their  feasibility.  "We  would,  therefore, 
leave  the  proposals  to  be  investigated  by  the  Eailway  Department 
and  if  any  are  found  financially  possible  the  Government  orders 
mav  be  obtained.  A  list  of  such  lines  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 
(2-6). 

402.  There  are  four  ports— two  river  and  two  sea-ports — in 

the  State.    The  river  ports  are  Billimora  and 

River   and   sea-ports.  ^^  -  i     .i  ^  i  -n       .  i 

ISlaosari  and  the  sea-ports  are  Beyt  and 
Velan.  Several  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the  river  ports  require 
improvement  as  silt  has  accumulated  and  made  them  shallow. 
The  Public  Works  Department  may  be  asked  to  inspect  them  and 
suggest  such  improvements  as  are  possible. 

403.  We  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  His  Highness  the 
Development ^^of  thfe  sea-      Maharaja  Salieb  to  develop  the  Kathiawad 

"'""*'  sea-ports;  for  several  years  soundings  were 

taken'  but  the  actual  development  has  been  postponed  till  the  rail- 
Avays  connecting  the  ports  could  bei  constructed  and  till  a  Marine 
Engineer  is  available.  We  strongly  support  the  policy  of  His 
Highness'  Government  in  these  undertakings.  Both  the  Velan 
and  Beyt  ports  are  commercially  very  important  and  will  materially 
benefit  the  Talukas  to  be  served  by  them. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

Financial   Facilities. 

(I).     Banking. 

404.  Before  1875,  all  the  banking  in  the  State  was  carried 
on  by  Shroffs.  All  the  State  funds  were 
Banking^^commerciai  deposited  \\ith  four  prominent  Soickars  of 
Baroda.  About  the  year  187G,  State 
treasuries  were  organised  and  the  State  funds  were  _  withdrawn 
from  private  Shroffs.  This  necessarily  caused  scarcity  of  fluid 
capital  and  the-  State  felt  the  necessity'  of  organising  Commercial 
Banks  to  help  both  the  Shroffs  and  tiie  general  public.  In  1834, 
the  Baroda  Pedhi  was  started  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  3,00,000  divided 
into  600  shares  of  Rs.  500  each.  Half  of  these  shares  were  taken 
by  Government  and  the  other  half  by  the  people  of  Baroda.  As 
special  concessions  (i)  the  use  of  a  State  building  free  of  rent,  _(ii) 
a  cash  credit  of  Rs.  3  lakhs  at  3  per  cent,  and  some  other  minor 
privileges  were  granted.  The  Pedhi  (Bank)  was  managed  by  a 
Board  of  five  Directors  consisting  of  a  President  and  two  Directors 
nominated  by  Government  and  two  others  by  the  shareholders. 
It  was  authorised  to  lend  money  on  the  usual  Banking  principles. 
The  scope  of  this  Bank  was  very  limited  and  it  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  commerce  and  industrj^  For 
several  years,  therefore,  it  was  in  contemplation  either  to  have 
another  large  Bank  or  to  invite  one  of  the  Bombay  Banks  to  open 
a  branch  here.  In  1908.  it'  was  decided  to  start  a  new  Bank  at 
'Baroda  and  the  Pedhi  being  no  longer  required  was  sent  into 
voluntary-  licjuidation.  All  along  its  career  the  old  Bank  was 
working  successfully,  and  when  it  was  closed  shareholders  received 
about  30  per  cent,  over  and  above  their  share  capital. 

405.  A  similar  Bank  was  started  at  Visnagar  about  the  same 
visna  ar  Pedhi  time.      But    being    away    from    the    Head 

Quarters  and  nnder  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict Collector  (Suba)  who  has  always  multifarious  duties  to  per- 
form, it  was  not  well-managed.  The  Directors  were  not  local 
men.  Some  of  the  investments  were  risky  and  the  famine  of  1899 
ruined  some  of  the  Bank's  clients.  In  1904  or  so,  this  Pedhi  was 
closed  and  sent  into  liquidation.  The  share  capital  was  fully 
realised  and  returned  to  shareholders. 

406.  During  all  these    years,  the    needs  of    Commerce  and 

Industries  were  growing  and  the  indigenous 

Scarcity  of  funds.  ghroff  system  was  found  to  be  inadequate. 

All  over  the  State — in  all  the  faluka  and  ether  important  towns — 

are  to  be  found  Shroffs  or  bankers  whose  principal  business  is  to 


finance  trade  and  conjniorcc  and  do  hundi  business.  They  also 
receive  deposits  from  the  people.  Most  of  them  have  got  "agents 
in  principal ^owns  of  Gujarat  and  Bombay  and  some  have  opened 
their  own  offices  at  these  places.  Prior  to  1880,  all  of  them  were 
doing  simple  banking  business  but  since  then  they  are  slowly 
entering  into  industries  and  are  starting  cotton  gins^  awd  presses 
and  are  doing  share,  bullion  and  produce  busii,ness.  A  few  of 
them  have  also  started  Cotton  Mills.  While  this  process  was 
igoing  on  some  more  industries  were  started  within  the  State  and, 
therefore,  demand  for  loanable  capital  was  increasing.  Scarcity 
of  funds  was  naturally  >elt. 

407.  Tlie    method    of    business    of    these     SJn-offs    was    as 

Method    of    business    of    the      imdpr" 

Shroffs.  ' 

(1)  Loans  were  made  auKjng  the  Shroffs  themselves  at  6  per 
cent,  or  less,  0  per  cent,  being  the  standard  rate.  For 
this  inter-shroff  accommodation  no  security  was  demand- 
ed, ]iot  (wen  a  pro-note. 

(2)  For  loans  to  other  me^rchants  usually  a  bond  was  taken 
secured  by  some  movable  or  immovable  property.  Per- 
sonal surety  of  someone  else  was  very  seldom  taken. 
The  rate  of  interest  in  case  of  all  respectable  merchants 
was  6  per  cent;  but  along  with  it  |th  or  J  per  cent,  com- 
mission was  charged  every  time  money  was  drawn.  A.ll 
these  charges  came  to  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  All  these 
loans  were  for  short  period — for  a  season. 

(3)  Hundis  of  approved  parties  were  accepted  without  any 
endorsements.  This  was  certainly  goocl  for  small  trade 
and  local  comm<prce  but  wholly  inadequate  for  miMlern 
industries. 

408.  Therefore,  when  it    was  found    that  existing    facilities 

were  iiiadequate  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
orgamsation  of  the    Bank    of    comiiierce    and   industry,    the    Bank  of 

of    Baroda   zna   the   co»-        t,,  ,  _  .  ,  ,       ■     i      •         -,  rsr\rs         mi 

cessions  granted  to  it.        Haroda,    Ltd.,    was  started    m    1908.      Ihe 
following  is  the     list  of  concessions  OTant- 


cd-: 


"(1)     Government  will  deposit  with  the  Bank  without  iiiterest 
an  amount  equal  to  {\)  one-fourth  of  the  paid-up  capital, 
but  not  exceeding  2J  lakhs  of  rupees. 

(2)  Government  Avill  maintain  deposits  with  the  Bank  equal 
in  amount  to  three-fourtlis  of  the  paid-up  capital  but  not 
exceeding  7J  lakhs  of  rupees  in  any  case  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  if  and  when  considered  necessary 
by  the  Directors,  provided  that  the  Bank  maintains  at  all 
times  within  the  State  assets  equal  to  the  amount  so 
deposited. 

(3)  The  aforesaid  concessions  shall  hold  good  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years. 

'(4)  Government  will  pay  to  the  Bank  annually  one-half  of 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  ma.nagement  for  al  period  of 
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five  years  on  condition  that  the  Bank  engages  an  expert 
manager  and  with  the  further  proviso  that  the  sum  so 
paid  shall  not  exceed  Es.  10,000  per  annum.* 

<5)  aoverniiiont  will  turn  over  to  the  Bank  frum  time  to 
time  such  proportion  of  tlie  State's  banking  business  {i.e., 
the  receipt,  remittance,  collection,  and  payment  of  money 
or  securities  and  other  matters  usually  transacted  by 
bankers  for  their  customers)  as  the  prosperity  and  con- 
dition of  tiie  Bank  may  warrant  and  as  may  be  agiieed  to 
between  themselves  and  the  Directors. 

<6)  Government  will  appoint  auditors  to  audit  the  books, 
including  the  ascertainment  of  assets  under  _  clause  2 
above,  and  accounts  pertaining  to  its  own  business  witli 
the  Bank,  such  audit  to  be  at  their  expense;  and  it  shall 
interpose  no  other  supervisi(^n  or  interferonce  with  the 
Bank's  affairs." 

409      The  Bank  lias  a  paid  up  share  capital  of  Es.  20,00,000 
and     a     total     working     capital     of     over 
Es.  2,00,00,000.     It  has  financed  almost  all 
woricing  o»JJi^e^_Bank  of      ^j^^  ii^portant  industries  of  the.  State.     The 
State  Treasury  at  Baroda  has  been  transferred  to  it  and  the  dis- 
bursements of"  all  the  funds  at  Baroda  are  made  therefrom.     It  has 
cpened  branches  at  Mehsana,  Naosari,  Ahmedabad  and  Bombay. 
410.     In  view  of  the  discussion  that  follows  it  is  necessaiy  to 
mention  here  the  specific  objects  with  which 
Objects  tor  which  the  Bank    ^j      g^nk  was  inaugurated'.      These  obiects 

was  organised.  •,         ^  ,  ,  ^     p  i  1    j. 

can  be  very  clearly  gathered  from  th6_  state- 
ments made  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Saheb  at  the  time  of 
-opening  ceremony  of  the  Bank  on  the  lOth  July,  1908. 

"The  concessions  whicli  have  been  granted  by  the  Baroda 
Government  are  the  result  of 'mature  deliberation,  and  should 
be  sufficiently  convincing  evidence  of  my  own  attitude  toward 
the  project.  My  motive  has  been  simply  and  solely  to  satisfy 
what  seemed  to  me  a  natural  want.  The  Government  itself 
has  no  immediate  need  of  such  an  Institution  though  I  am  not 
without  expectation  that  it  will  prove  an  agency  of  great  use- 
fulness to  the  administration.  The  one  primary  object  is  to 
satisfy  a  demand  which  the  people  themselves  have  made  upon 
us  from  time  io'  time  for  such  a  financial  institution  of  their 


own. 


2.  At  the  same  time.  I  must  say  that  the  granting  of  these 
large  concessions  and  the  assignment  of  the  control  to  the 
people  themselves  imposes  upon  them  and  their  representatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors — a  solemn  responsibility  to  cany  out 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  the  objects  for  which  the  Bank 
is  founded,  and  to  see  that  no  motives  of  personal  animosity  or 
personal  aggrandisement  creep  in  to  mar  the  harmonious  and 
businesslike  management  of  the  bank's  affairs. 

The  rii airman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  in  his 
^speech,  said  as  under: — 
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"Our.  object  is  to  encourage  and  promote  tlie  application  of 
capital  to  industries  as  far  as  possible  within  the  State  itself, 
and  a  separate  Bank  alone  ^^■ill  meet  our  needs.  We  wilL  be 
in  a  position  to  closely-  study  local  requirements  and  local 
credit  and  thus  bo  able  to  help  local  merchants  with  greater 
confidence  than  any  outside  Bank  can  be " 


"Tills,  we  considor,  is  quite  fair  and,  indeed,  we  owe  it  to  His 
Highness'  subjects  because  the  subsidy  granted  by  His 
Highness'  Government  ought  to  benefit  first  of  all  His 
Highness"  subjects.  And  I  am  sure  nothing  will  give  greater 
pleasure  to  His  Highness  himself  than  to  find  that  the  benefits 
of  the  large  concessions  His  Highness  has  given  mainly  with 
the  object  of  having  a  Bank  in  the  State  to  help  indigenous 
industries  and  to  train  his  mhjccis  in  jn-acticol  hanking,  have 
remained  with  his  own  subjects." 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Bank  also  contained  the  following 
statement:  — 

'''Though  the  main  operations  of  the  Banlc  will  he  carried  on  in 
Baroda  State,  it  is  intended  to  open  branches  in  Bombay  and 
other  centres  of  trade  and  industry  in  Gujarat,  so  that  the 
struggling  enterprizes  of  these  parts  may  not  have  to  depend 
for  capital  upon  Bombay." 

411.  In  about  a  couple  of  years    after  the  opening  of    the 

Bank,  complaints  began  to  come  from     the 
Complaints  of  the  people      subjccts    of    His    Highuess    the    Maharaja. 
and  the  investigation.         Thcse    complaiuts    fouud    cxpressiou    in  the 
Public  Press,   in    the  interpellations    in  the 
Dharasahha,  in  the    resolutions  of  the    Industrial    Advisory    Com- 
mittee as  well  as  in  the  Panchayat  Parishads. 

Similar  representations  were  made  by  several  witnesses  that 
appeared  before  the  Committee  specially  witnesses  from  Baroda, 
ilvadi  and  Naosari  where  the  Bank  has  been  working.  Since_  it 
was  the  function  of  this  Committee  to  investigate  the  banking 
problem  and  since  the  Bank  was  inaugurated  with  the  avowed 
object  of  developing  local  trade  and  commerce  we  made  special 
efforts  to  find  out  how  far  these  complaints  were  justifiable.  In 
this  inquiiy  we  Avere  assisted  by  our  colleague  Mr.  M.  H.  Kanta- 
wala,  who"  is  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd..  and  who 
showed  every  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  and  enlighten  us  on 
many  points  and  gave  information  that  was  within  his  knowledge. 
The  managers  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  at  IMehsana  and 
Naosari  were  also  examined;  they  too  gave  such  information  as 
was  possible. 

412.  Before  proceeding  further,    it  may  be   mentioned   here 
f  0  m  laints  ^^^^  most  of  the  complaiuts  have  come  from 

amp  am  s.         ^^^^  ^^^  Shroffs,   specially    of  Baroda.  Avho 

have  been  hit  hard  in  their  business  by  the  competition  of  the 
Bank.  The  deposits  that  they  used  to  receive  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest  have   been  withdrawn    and  taken  over  to  the    Bank    and 
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naturally  they  could  not  get  the  same  form  of  accommodation  from 
tiie  Bank  as  they  used  to  get  from  the  other  Shroffs.  Some 
industrialists!  have  also  complained  who  have  had  to  pay  the  ex- 
I)ensos  of  a  clerk  placed  by  the  Bank  in  charge  of  the* goods  given 
ill  custody. 

All  the  complaints  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  few 
points: — 

(1)  That  the  Bank  demands  two  names  on  pro-notes. 

(2)  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  is  high. 

(3)  The  agencies  do  not  lend  but  accept  deposits. 

(4)  That  more  branches  are  needed. 

(5)  That  the  Bank  siiould  open  warehouses  at  trade  centres, 

and 

(6)  That  loans  are  given  for  a  short  term. 

It  may  be  at  once  said  that  most  of  the  suggestions  are  un- 
sound and  against  the  modern  system  of  Commercial  Banking. 
However,  we  will  talce  earn  noim    and    see  how  far  it  is  practical. 

413.  I.     Tico  lutmeii  yaper  demanded :     The  Bank  of  Baroda, 

Ltd.,  is  a  Commercial  Bank  and  is  worked 

Demand      ot      two      names  -, •,  •        -i    £  i        .  •     i    j? 

paper  by  the  Bank.  '^^^  deposits  received  lor  a  sho'rt  period  from 

three  months  to  twelve.  Therefore,  it  has  to 
invest  funds  for  a  short  period  and  against  securities  that  could 
be  easily  liquidated.  It  cainiot  lend  against  the  security  of  im- 
movable property.  It  can  lend  on  the  endorsement  of  approved 
parties  or  against  the  security  of  liquid  or  easily  realisable  assets. 

It  cannot,  under  any  circumstance,  lend  without  any  security. 
It  does  give  temporary  over-drafts  for  a  small  amount  in  a  special 
case  but  it  cannot  adopt  the  system  generally.  This  demand 
comes,  as  mentioned  above,  from  the  Shroffs,  who  have  been 
■accustomed  to  the  old  and  absolete  method  of  banking.  We  can- 
not recommend  the  Bank  to  modify  the  accepted  principles  of 
banking  to  help  people  who  would  not  move  with  the  times. 

414.  (2)      Hifjh  rate  of  interest:     The   Bank  charges  from    6 
u,  u    ».     ,  --.    '  .         ^o  Ih  per  cent,  on  twelve  month  loans,  and 

High  rate  of  interest.  POi.n  j,  i^x  i 

irom  8  to  9  per  cent,  on  short  term  loans 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  security  offered.  But  the  old 
Shroffs  and  other  people  accustomed  to  the  old  system  demand 
loans  at  6  per  cent.  The  Bank  has  to  pay  5  to  5 J  per  cent,  on  de- 
posits and  certainly  it  cannot  lend  at  6  per  cent.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  the  merchants  while  paying  to  Shroffs  an  open  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  are  willingly  to  pay  2  or  3  per  cent.  in  commission  to  the 
Shroffs,  but  are  not  ready  to  pay  a  straight  rate  of  7  or  8  per 
cent,  to  the  Bank. 

415.  (3)   and   (4)     Agencies  do  not  lend:     We  find  tliat  this 

complaint    is    partly    true.      Unfortunately 

Defective  branch-banking  in    the  present  systcm  of    Branch    Banking  in 

India.  Canadian  system       India  is  vcrv  defective.     The  branches  are 

preferable.  primarily    intended    for  receiving    deposits 

which    are   taken  to   the    Head    Office    and 
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invested  in  places  best  suited  to  the  Bank's  business.  No  special 
efforts  are  made  to  lend  funds  in  the  area  of  operation  of  the 
branch.  Usf.iallv  a  junior  clerk-  is  placed  in  charge  of  it,  who 
is  not  trained  in  baidcing  but  is  usually  a  second-rate  accountant. 
It/  is  not  his  function  to  develop  the  business  of  the  Bank.  It  is 
true  he  forwards  to  the  Head  (Jftice  loan  applications  with  his 
opinion.  But  a  manager  sitting'  at  a  distance  cannot  fairly  judge 
the  credit  of  an  absent  client.  Therefore,  the  m<.?rchants  get  dis- 
couraged. Under  the  present  system,  it  is  impossible  that  people- 
in  the  mofussil  can  get  full  advantage  of  the  Bank.  We,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  the  Baidc  of  Baroda  should  follow  the  Canadian 
system  of  Branch  Banking  and  employ  trained  baidcers  and  give, 
them  some  independent  powers  of  negotiating  small  loans.  In 
this  connection,  we  beg  to  ([uote  a  small  paragraph  from  the^ 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  Xo.  a.  p.  157-159  (Banking  probl(Mus). 
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'There  is  a  wid(>  ditfereneo  between  the  operations  of  a 
branch  of  this  kind  and  those  of  a  ne\viy  opened  Office  of  a 
large  Canadian  Bank.  The  Canadian  j\fanager  starts  to  lend 
at  discount  at  once.  In  fact,  that  is  the  main  part  of  his 
business  except  in  the  little  towns  and  villages  in  quiet  agri- 
cultural districts  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  matter  of  the 
Bank's  having  funds  to  lend  for  the  regular  business  of  the 
local  borrowers  does  not  tnmble  him  at  all,  scarcely  even 
duriiu)-  periods  of  stringency.  The  only  tilings  he  concerns- 
himself  about  are  the  solvency  and  reliability  of  the  borroAver 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  transaction  in  which  the  Bank's 
money  is  to  be  embarked.  Provided  the  term  of  the  loan  is 
short,  the  manager  of  a  good  Bank  in  a  small  place  acts  on 
his  own  responsibility  in  lending  upto  say  $1,000.  At  a 
larger  branch,  he  would  lend  up  to  a  higher  figure.  A  credit 
of  $1,000  covers  fairly  well  all  the  requirements  of  the  less 
important  traders  at  a  country  village.  For  amounts  ex- 
ceeding that  sum  credits  are  applied  for:  and  if  the  applicant 
is  in  a  satisfactory  position  head-office  will  authorize  the  local 
manager  to  take  his  paper  up  to  an  agreed-upon  maximum, 
subject  to  certain  rules  and  stipulations.  Then  the  dis- 
counted paper  is  invariably  held  by  the  branch  itself — if  it- 
is  payable  locally,  and  the  Canadian  Banks  do  not  rediscount. 
So.  if  a.  borrower  in  a  Canadian  village  goes  to  his  Bank  with 
$500  to  pay  off  his  note  a  month  ahead  of  its  maturity  ther 
manager  can  always  produce  the  note  on  the  instant  from  the 
bill-case.  He  does  not  have  to  ask  the  man  to  wait  till  he  can 
get  it  back  from  head-office." 

''Deposits  are  a  i-iecondan-  consideration.  Of  course,  all 
branches  strive  to  build  up  tlieir  deposit  balances,  as  the 
deposits  constitute  the  main  source  whence  the  funds  for  lend- 
ing are  derived.  Brd  the  energies  of  the  hranch  mnnaqer  are 
mainly    directed  towards  the     acqiusition  of    desirable    discount 
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account]  and  tho  bulk  of  the  correspondence  with  head-uffice 
p;.'rtains  to  tliat  deparrnient  of  the  Bank's  business.  It  is 
lumid  also  that  a  policy  of  this  kind  results  incidentally  in 
the  quickest  development  and  growth  of.  deposits.  That  is  to 
say  a  brancli  that  provides  fully  for  the  borrowing  need  of 
tiie  community  in  which  it  is  located,  at  moderate  rates,  will 
usually  be  much  more  successful  in  building  up  its  deposits 
than  it  wouVl  be  if  it  starved  the  local  bon-owers  and  tried 
to  develop  the  local  deposit  department  only. 

"In  times  of  great  stringency,  tho  regular  customers  of  tho 
branch  get  their  credits  from  head-office  very  much  as  usual, 
but  they  are  required  to  keep  their  borrowings  within  as  small 
a  compass  as  possible,  and  are  discouraged  from  embarking 
in  new  ventures  or  extensions  necessitating  borrowed  money. 
Also  the  branch  manager  is  asked  to  refrain  from  canvassing 
or  a  campaigning  for  important  new  discount  accounts  until 
the  money  situation  relax(>s.'' 

If  this  system  is  followed,  we  believe  the  people  of  the  State 
would  get  better  banking  facilities,  as  was  expected.  More 
branches  could  also  be  opened,  and  if  it  does  not  pay  the  Bank 
in  the  beginning,  the  Government  mav  share  the  cost  in  initial 
stages.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  have  new  independent  Banks 
all  over  the  State,  it  is  better  that  the  Bank  of  Banula  should 
extend  the  Sj^here  of  operations  and  try  to  reach  all  the  important 
industrial  centres  sucli  as  Billimora,  Amreli,  Dabhoi,  etc.  For 
v\'ant  of  business  demands  the  Bank  has  to  invest  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  its  funds  outside  the  State.  It  is  desirable  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  State  that  this  amount  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  remain  within  it.  At  present,  some  of  the  business 
people  are  unwilling  to  have  branches  of  the  Bank  in  their  locality. 
They  are  afraid  that  the  Bank  will  take  away  local  deposits  and 
create  scarcitv  of  funds.  We,  therefore,  suggest;  that  negotiatiop..s 
may  be-  started  with  the  Bank  and  some  arrangement  be  made  so 
that  more  branches  be  started  in  the  State  which  should  work 
on  the  Canadian  S3'stem  and  interest  themselves  ;n  tlio  develop- 
ment of  local  trade  and  industry.  If  this  system  is  adopted,  small 
merchants  and  traders    would  easily  get  the  benefit. 

416.     (5)       Warehouses:      There  are  certain   inqiortant   trade- 
centres — such   as    ]\[ehsana,   Kalol,    Amreli, 

Necessity    of    building    ware-      t-,  ■,  t-viit~.-ii'  ,  i  ./. 

houses.  Baroda,    Dabhoi.   Bdlimora,    etc.,    where  if 

warehousing  facilities  are  available  local 
trade  and  industries  could  be  developed,  and  the  small  merchant 
would  get  a  chance  to  do  good  business,  provided  banking  facilities 
are  available.  Since  banking  and  warehousing  should  go  together 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  to 
the  Bank  of  Baroda  thatl  it  should  build  some  small  Avarehouses 
m  one  or  two  places.  The  Bank  of  Baroda  has  been  found  un- 
wilhng  to  build  any,  though  ^^-e  have  been  assured  by  our  colleague 
Mr.  Kantawala  that  the  Bank  ^^-ould  be  prepared  to  hire  godo^^-ns 
if  business  were  forth-coming.  If  private  warehousing  companies 
were  started,  their  certificates  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Bank 
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as  security  for  loans.  The  matter,  however,  should  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Bank  once  more  and  if  the  Bank  is  still  found 
unwilling,  the  State  ought  to  build  one  or  two  warehouses  of  its 
own  at  one  or  two  trade  centres  and  rent  them  to  the  Bank.  In 
the  absence  of  such  facilities  the  raw  prcvducts  are  shipped  to 
ports  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  market,  the  result  being  that  the 
trade  is  spasmcxlic  and  the  small  industries  have  no  opportunities 
•of  supplying  their  needs. 

417.  (6)       Loans    are  given    for  short    periods:     There    have 
Short  term  loans.  ^^^'^^  complaints  from  some  of  the  industries 

that  tjie  Bank  grants  only  short-term  loans 
which  are  not  suitable  for  the  needs  of  industries.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  Bank  is  such  that  it  cannot  afford  to  lock  up  its  funds 
for  a  long  period,  more  so  because  they  would  rc(iuire  some 
mortgage  security  which  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Commercial 
Banking.  The  Baroda  Bank  is  already  financing  a  few  industrial 
concerns  with  twelve  month  loans  subject  to  renewal.  This  ques- 
tion then  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  an 
Industrial  Bank. 

418.  Before  we  consider  this  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  the 

State  in  co-operation  with  the  Bank  has  pro- 
long term  loans  provided      yidcd   facilities   for  long    term   loans   to    a 

by    the    State    to    the  „  .      ,       ,     .  .       ,         ^i   •    i  »    n 

industries.  lew  mdustrics.     A  short  history  of  the  same 

may  also  be  given  as  it  would  help  us  in 
arriving  at  some  practical  solution  of  this  important  question. 

419.  In  the  absence  of  proper  banking  facilities  in  tlic  State, 
. His  Highness  has  considered  it  a  part  of  the 

Assistance  in  1890-95.  i     ,  n    i   •       r^  ,     ,  ,     -i  j. 

duty  of  his  Grovernment  to  grant  loans  to 
industrial  enterprizes  on  reasonable  terms.  In  1891-92,  a  sum  of 
Es.  1.50,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Revenue  Com- 
missioner to  be  loaned  at  3  per  cent,  to  new  industries.  This  sum 
was,  however,  increased  to  Rs.  3  lakhs  in  the  year.  1892-93.  In  the 
four  years  after  the  inauguration  of  this  policy,  a  sum  of 
Rs.  2,32,000  was  loaned  to  13  merchants.  Most  of  these  concerns 
were  flour,  rice  and  oil  mills,  the  rest  being  small  concerns  manu- 
facturing scents,  oils,  soaps,  etc.  Unfortunately,  as  most  of  these 
factories  failed  in  a  few  years  the  loans  had  to  be  recalled,  the 
State  suffering  a  loss  of  a  few  thousands  in  the  whole  undertaking. 
Some  of  these  factories  were  not  hona  fide,  they  were  started  just 
to  get  Government  assistance  which  was  given  bv  our  enthusiastic 
officers  without  adequate  inquiries  either  into  the  nature  of  the 
industry  or  the  security  offered. 

420.  Discouraged  by  the  failure  of  these  ventures  the  State 
.    .  ,        .    ,„„„      _,       granted  no  more  loans  for  a  few  years.     In 

Assistance  in  1908,   and  Yi  i  or\o  nn     i  i "        -i     lj.  ^ 

recent  Rules.  the  year  1900-09,  however,  when  better  class 

merchants  came  forward  to  start  important 
industries,  the  loan  system  Avas  revived  and  Rs.  2,90,000  were 
given  to  three  concerns,  two  of  these  being  Cotton  Mills.  When  the 
Bank  of  Baroda  was  organised  in  the  year  1909,  these,  as  they 
fell  due  were  withdrawn  and  the  concerns  were  asked  to    £50  to 
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the  Bank  for  financial  assistance.  However,  the  State  has  laid 
down  tliat  in  special  deserving  cases  it  is  prepared  to  grant  loans 
at  reasonable  rates  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  perit»d.  A  Com- 
mittee of  three  Ofticers — the  Nyaya  Mantri,  the  Accountant- 
General  and  the  Director  of  Commerce — is  appointed  to  scrutinize 
all  apj)lica.tions  before  they  are  submitted  to  Government.  Seven 
loans  for  Rs.  8,75,000  have  been  sanctioned.  In  order  that  the 
concerns  receiviilg  the  State  loans  may  not  be  put  to  inconvenience 
for  working  capital,  it  i^j  generally  held  that  all  these  loans  may 
be  given  through  the  Bank  of  Baroda.  The  Bank  gets  1^  per  cent, 
conmiission  for  the  risk  it  undertakes,  the  State  depositing  the 
necessary  funds  with  the  Bank  at  3J  per  cent.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  since  the  new  policy  has  been  inaugurated  no  money  has 
been  lost  and  all  the  industries  helped  are  flourishing. 

421.     This  arrangement,  we  propose,  should  be  continued  for 
Suggestions.  '^    -^®^^'   years   more   till   the   volume    of   the 

business  gets  large  and  an  Industrial  Bank 
is  possible  to  be  worked  profitably.  At  present,  the  volume  of 
business  is  very  small  and  can  well  be  managed  by  the  Bank  so 
long  as  the  State  is  willing  to  advance  the  necessary 
funds.  It  is  difficult  to  start  new  Banks — specially  Industrial 
Banks,  whost^  principles  of  working  are  not  thoroughly  undei'stood 
in  India.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Bank  of 
Baroda,  should  make  provision  for  long  tenn  loans  for  industries 
by  taking  title  deeds  as  collateral  securities.  The  State  may  lend, 
if  the  industries  are  required  to  be  special  assisted  with  loans,  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest.  If  this  is  found  impracticable,  the  State 
may  consider  the  idea  of  organising  a  subsidised  Industrial  Bank. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  that  most  of  the 
complaints  madp  by  the  people  are  unbusiness-like  and  could  not 
be  considered.  However,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Bank  would 
be  more  useful  to  local  trade  and  industry  provided  it  adopts  the 
suggestions  made  above  as  well  as  employs  some  Shroffs,  if  avail- 
able, throughout  the  State  who  may  recommend  and  guarantee 
business  as  is  done  in  Bombay.  These  Shroffs  may  act  as  Bank's 
agents  and  in  initial  stages  serve  the  purpose  of  a  branch.  In  this 
respect  we  M'ould  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
organisation  nnd  working  of  the  Bank  of  Mysore,  Ltd.  This  Bank 
was  started  in  1913.  It  has  6  branches  and  agencies  and  otvns 
3  warehouses.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  funds  are  employed 
within  the  State  and  it  has  helped  the  State  in  popularising  its 
securities.  The  Bank  of  Baroda  can  do  all  that  and  more,  pro- 
vided the  Bank  makes  some  special  efforts  to  develop  business 
within  the  State. 

If  all  these  efforts  prove  unavailable,  if  all  the  persuasion 
fails — which  we  do  not  expect  would  fail — then  the  State  may 
have  to  pass  a  Banking  Act  as  in  America  and  Canada  and  assist 
local  people  to  start  banks  under  strict  Government  supervision. 
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4'^2.     We  havo  Jmrdly  any  men  in  the  State  who  are  trained 

in  the  modern  systenii  of  banking.     If  such 

-r^o  graduates  ir>, Commerce    men  are  available  the  object  of  starting  new 

should    be    trained    in        ijanks   in   the   Districts   wonld   be   fnllilled. 

'"oriar'oda''Lt^d'"'        Therefore,  we  propose  that  the  State  slioiil<l 

select  two  apprentices — preferably  graduates 

in  Commerce— and  attach  them  to  the  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd.     We 

have  no  donbt   Hiat  tJie    Bank  of    Baroda,    Ltd.,,  wonld    give  all 

reasonable  facilities. 

II.     Co-ordination   of   Finance. 

423.  In  1900,  the  Baroda   State  abolished  its  own  currency 

— except  the  small  copper  coins — and  adopted 
«      .-    .-        .  ♦.,     «.,*o    the  Britisli   currency;   it   has,   therefore,   no 

Co-ordination     of  the     State  ^  ,  x       i  ,        ^,^.1     Kr^i^^ 

funds  and  banking.  currency   problem    ut    its    own,    and    Jience, 

the  question  of  the  co-relation  of  banking 
and  currency  does  not  arise.  But  the  co-ordination  ol  the  banking 
of  the  State  funds  and  the  banking  system  as  well  as  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  remains  to 
be  considered. 

424.  As  may  be  seen  from   the  discussion  in  the  preceding 

paragraphs  there  are  three  kinds  of  Banks 

The  Bank  of  Baroda  may  be    jn  the  State^ — the  Co-opcrative,  the  Agricul- 

utiiized  to  finance  the       ^     ^        |    ^|       Commercial.     The  first    two 

Co-operative  Societies,  i  •  -.t        ,^  ■,   •      ±         ±^ 

when  necessary.  are    Working    With    tho    Same    object,     the 

financing  of  Co-operative  Societies.  But  all 
the  Central  Banks.  Unions  and  the  Agricultural  Banks  are  work- 
ing independently  of  each  other  though  the  tendency  has  been 
observed  of  the  Baroda  Central  Co-operative  Bank,  Ltd.,  acting  as 
a  Provincial  Bank  for  the  whole  movement.  All  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  different  Banks  are  invested  in  it.  But  it  is  not  ,in  a  posi- 
tion to  rediscount  the  pro-notes  of  the  other  Banks  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  Bank  itself  is  a  very  small  one,  its  share  and 
working  capital  are  very  limited :  and  its  field  of  operation  is  con- 
fined to  the  Baroda  District.  It  is,  therefore,  not  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  Provincial  or  Apex  Bank  for  the  co-operative  movement — a 
Bank  that  would  be  in  touch  with  the  outside  money  market  and 
would  serve  as  a  balancing  Institution  for  the  wdiole  movement. 
In  a  previous  section  of  this  Eeport  we  have  suggested  that  an 
Agricultural  Bank  should  be  started.  This  Bank  should  serve  as 
a  Provincial  Bank^-for  the  agricultural  finance  but  it  must  take 
time  before  a  Bank  of  the  status  suggested  can  be  started.  In 
the  meanwhile,  as  proposed,  the  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd.  should 
be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  It  is  well-managed  and  it  has  large 
funds.  It  has  a  good  credit.  Therefore,  it  should  be  utilized  as 
an  Apex  Bank  for  the  movement.  It  has  already  agreed  to  make 
a  loan  to  the  Baroda  Central  Bank,  Ltd.,  of  Rs.  60,000  against 
the  security  of  the  notes  of  the  primary  societies.  It  has  given 
several  other  facilities  from  the  head-office  as  well  as  from  the 
branches  to  the  Co-operative  Banks  in  the  same  towns.  But  we 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  business-like  arrangement 
may  be, made  by  which  the  Banks  may  be  assured  of  help  in  times 


of  financial  trouble  so  that  they  may  expand  their  business 
"vvitliuut  any  difiidenco  but  ^vith  the  necessary  safeguards. 

425.  In  order  to  settle  the  terms  and  conditions  l)f  business  a 

Conference  of  the  Banks  may  be  called  at 
A  Conference  of  the  Banks    wiiicli   the  financial  position  of  each  Bank 
should  be  held.  .|]jj  ^)^(^  wliole  movement  may  be  discussed, 

,  and  a  general  policy  may  be  laid  down.    In 

•tlie  determination  of  this  policy,  the  assistance  of  the  State  will 
be  necessary.  At  present,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Registrar  of 
'Co-operative  Societies  the  State  has  been  granting  cash  credit  from 
The  Taluka  Treasuries  to  the  Banks  and  to  the  Union  and  has  been 
})hu'ing  deposits  when  funds  are  needed.  Whilei  co-ordinating  the 
lianking  of  the  State  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  how  far  the 
existing  system  of  State,  help  should  be  continued,  modified  or  ex- 
tended. The  State  funds  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  utilized  for 
the  development  of  local  trade,  industries,  and  agriculture;  these 
funds  should  be  loaned  as  far  as  possible  through  the  respective 
Banks.  Under  what  conditions  and  with  what  safeguards  these 
should  be  invested,  should  be  carefully  worked  out.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that  the  Account  ant-General  should  be  called  at  the  Con- 
ference and  he  should  represent  the  State.  As  the  movement  is 
progressive,  such  a  Conference  should  be  held  every  year  and  the 
arrangement  once  made  may  be  revised  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained. 

426.  We    do  not    wish  to  anticipate    the  discussion    and    the 

arrangements  that  may  be  made,  but  there 

The    Bank    of    Baroda,    Ltd.,  '='  ,  •     l  i    •    i  x 

may    be    persuaded         ^^0  One  or  two  pomts   On  which   we   Want 
to  grant  loans  to  to    make     Specific    recommendations.       The 

'societTe^'aT'low  ^auk  of  Baroda,  Ltd.,  would  not  be  able  to 

rates.  help  the  Banks  and  the  T'nions  at  less  than 

6  per  cent,  interest.  Now.  this  is  a  very  high  rate  for  the  Banks  to 
pay  as  one  Union  lends  money  at  (3^  per  cent.  At  present,  the  State 
funds  are  deposited  with  the  Banks  at  4J  per  cent.  This  privilege  of 
The  Banks  should  not  be  curtailed.  On  the  contrary,  endeavours 
should  be  made  to  persuade  the  Bank  of  Baroda  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  interest.  The  Bank  of  Bombay  has  granted  a  cash  credit  of 
four  lakhs  to  the  Bombay  Central  Co-operative  Bank,  Ltd.,  at 
4  per  ceni.  with  the  special  permission  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Bank  of  Baroda  has  got  several  concessions  from  the  State 
and  in  view  thereof  it  should  be  requested  to  modify  its  terms  and 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  movement.  Unless  the  Bank  stands 
behind  the  other  Banks  they  are  likely  to  be  handicapped  in  their 
business. 

427.  As  far  as  p  tssible.  the  State  funds  should  be  invested 

The    state    funds    should    be      ^"    ^^^^      ^^^'^^      ^f ^^^S'    O^      COUrSe,      with      duB 

invested  in  the  local         regard  to  the  Safety  and  the  capacity  of  the 

^^"'*®-  various  Banks.      Credit  of    each  and    e^^ery 

Bank   and   T^nion   may  be  fixed   and   funds 

nuiy  be  deposited   with    thern   as  they   are  deposited  with   outside 

T5anks.     But  tiiis  p  )licy  mav  be  adopted   after  the  co-ordination 

of  the  Banks  as  suggested  above. 
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428.  This  question  leads  us  to  the  organisation  of  the  finan- 

cial resoura'S  of  tlio  Stat^'  and  their  utiliza- 
'a"r'p;ssl;':e"'«uLT  t.on  for  its  material  development.  As  may 
for  local  improvements.  be  scen  froui  tiic  previous  discussion,  large 
sums  are  reqiiirc<l  for  the  development  of 
commerce,  industries  and  agriculture.  Tliese  sums  may  be  required 
in  two  forms,  one  for  the  Departmental  organisations  that  should 
carry  out  systematic  inquiries  and  suggest  inlprovements  and 
secondly,  for  the  financing  of  improvements  themselves.  There  is- 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  great  scope  for  improvements,  and 
enormous  sums  aro  required  to  tinance  them.  T(^  finance  agricul- 
ture and  redistribution  of  agricultural  land  crores  of  rupees  are 
necessary.  For  want  of  well-organised  institutions  the  financial 
resources  are  wasted  and  are  not  available.  Wo  would  like  to  be- 
niorri  explicit.  At  present,  most  of  the  savings  of  the  people  and 
the  State  are  invested  outside  tiie  State.  The  Postal  Savings  Bank 
has  taken  away  nearly  20  lacs,  the  State  and  the  Khanyi  funds 
amounting  to  a  few  crores  are  also  invested  in  outside  securities 
and  industries,  there  being  very  few  local  industries.  The  Bank 
of  Baroda  is  obliged  to  lend  nearly  80  per  cenf.  fabout  a  crore  and  a 
quarter)  of  its  funds  in  Bombay  and  elsewJiere.  When  we  look 
to  the  local  needs  we  cannot  remain  unmoved  by  the  financial 
"drain."  When  we  say  "drain"  we  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to- 
attach  any  blame  to  anj-body.  The  existing  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  inevitable.  Even  if  all  tlie  funds  were  brought  back  to- 
day they  would  remain  idle  as  they  could  not  be  invested  imme- 
diately, no'r  can  institutions  be  created  all  at  once.  The^^  must  take 
years  to  grow.  What  we  want  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Govein- 
ment  are  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  people  and  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  the  purpose.  What  we  propose  is  that  a  strong 
and  atjtive  but  business-like  financial  policv  should  be  adopted  hy 
which  the  local  funds  may  be  properly  utilized  for  local  improve- 
ments and  if  more  funds  are  required  outside  funds  may  be 
brought.  It  is  the  business  of  every  Government  to  conserve  its 
own  resources  and  to  bring  in  more  outside  capital  for  local  im- 
provements. 

429.  The  organisation  of  tlie  financial  resources  can  be 
„       .    ,.       .  .^    ,.  achieved  in  several  wavs:  we  name   a  few 

Organisation    of    the    finan-      ^  t     ^  ' 

cial    resources.  here    bclow  :  — 

(1)  Savings  Banks:  Government  Savings  Banks  may  be 
opened  in  connection  with  our  Taluka  Treasuries.  Such  Banks- 
have  been  opened  in  the  Mysore  State  and  they  are  working  very 
satisfactorily.  The  success  of  the  Banks  would  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  Taluka  Treasury  management.  Some  years  back, 
this  idea  was  suggested  but  it  had  to  he  given  up  as  the  Taluka 
management  was  not  considered  very  efficient.  There  are  certain- 
evils  that  are  known  to  exist,  but  unfortunately  they  have  not 
been  removed.  .There  is  a  tendency  to  condone  the  faults  which 
should  never  be  tolerated.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  people  must  feel  that  the_y  can  safely  deposit  their  money  and 
withdraw  them   without   any   trouble  or  expense.     If   the    people- 
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mice  feel  confidence  in  the  Treasury  management  they  will  cer- 
tainlv  be  glad  to  deposit  theii^  savings  thereni.  It  s  the  daty  oi 
the  Government  to  encourage  people  to  save  by  prov.dmg  Sa^vmgs 
and  otluT  Banks.  At  present,  there  is  a  large  amount  ot  funds 
Iving  idle  unutilized. 

(2)  Life  Insurance'.  Anotlier  way  of  lielping  people  to  save 
is  to  start  Life  Insurance  and  Provident  Companies.  State  Insur- 
ance Companies  have  been  organised  in  several  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  some  of  the  Colonies.  In  India,  too,  Postal  Insurance  of 
the  nature  of  Provident  Funds  ha^  been  arranged  along  with  the 
Postal  Savings  Banks.  As  a  beginning,  a  Sta.ro  Provident  Fund 
may  be  opened  for  the  Government  servants  and  then  may  be  iett 
open  to  the  public.  Similarly,  a  Life  Insurance  Company  may  be 
started  f.ir  the  Government  servants.  Tlio  Joint  Stock  Insurance 
C^ompanies'  charges  for  premium  are  rather  heavy  as  they  have  to 
spend  larc^e  sums  on  advertisement,  agencies  and  ofhce  manage- 
ment. The  Government  may  pav  the  offtce  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  charge  such  premia  as  are  warranted  by  tJie  mortality 
data  alone.  The  Department  should  manage  botli  the  Provident 
Fund  and  Life  Insurance  for  the  Government  servants.  To  make 
a  beginning,  an  expert  actuary  may  be  engaged  to  investigate  and 
report  and  organise  an  office. 

The  funds  available  from  these  sources  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  hx-al  trade  and  agriculture  through 
various  Banks. 

(3)  Agriculturdl,  Co-operative  and  Oommercial  Banks:  The 
experience  of  the  several  kinds  of  Banks  started  with  Government 
assistance,  has  been  that  thev  are  able  to  tap  local  Buurces  of 
deposits  and  make  them  available  for  financing  local  trade,  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  The  number  of  such  Banks  is  small  and 
they  should  be  increased. 

430.  The  scope  for  investment  will  depend,  first!}-,  upon  the 

assistance  of   Government   in   the  organisa- 
xh     «o„„o    of    i„wo,fmp„t    tion  of  the  Banks,   secondly    upon  the  effi- 

The     scope      of     investment         .  „,i  -i-^  ,  1  ^i,",^ 

will  depend  upon  covern-  cicucy  of  the  Departments  concerned  in 
ment  assistance,  etc.  suggesting  improvements  in  agriculture,  co- 
operation, and  industries,  and,  thirdly,  upon 
tlie  grow^th  of  industries.  If  there  are  more  industries  the  Bank 
of  Baroda  will  be  glad  to  invest  all  its  funds  locally.  If  facilities 
are  granted  to  local  and  outside  capitalists  more  industries)  could 
be  started.  If  the  Agriculture  Depariment  is  able  to  suggest  care- 
fully worked-out  improvements  more  capital  may  be  sunk  in  agri- 
culture. If  the  Co-op^erative  Societies  are  properly  organised  they 
can  replace  the  money-lender  and  stimvilate  agriculture. 

431.  There  is  no  lack  of  funds  and  there  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 

tunities for  investment.     What  is  wanted  is 

There  is  no  lack  of  funds    an      active,      contiuuous      and      systematic 

and  of  opportunities.  Government   policy.     This   is   a  slow  work 

but    a  sure  one    provided    the    Departments 

concerned  are  managed  efficiently. 
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CHAPTER     Vn. 

Summary   of  Recommendations. 

I.     Education. 

1.  Tlie  aim  of  education  should  be  to  train  boys  for  some  Voca- 
tion suited  to  ilieir  condition  in   life. 

:2.  A  change  should  be  effected  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  in 
the  class-room  so  as  to  create  an   int(>rest  in  thciu. 

3.  Subjects  O'f  manual'  training,   such  as.  Drawing.   Sloyd.  etc., 

should  be  introduced  as  a  relief  to  mental  labour.  In  the 
rural  schools  uature  study  should  be  introduced  in  the  form 
of  schcx)l-gardening,  which  would  serve  as  a  suitable  fore- 
runner of  scientific  agriculture. 

4.  The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  should  give  a  com- 
pulsory course  in  certain  subjects,  leaving  the  others  optional 
for  students  going  in  for  advanced  courses. 

5.  The  present  educational  system  should  be  divided  into  two 
main  sections — rural  and  urban.  The  three  R"s,  drawing, 
manual  training  and  nature  study  should  be  counnon  to  both. 

6.  In  the  rural  schools  rural  problems  should  be  given  preference. 
The  text  books  sucli  as  arithmetics,  etc.,  should  have  special 
references  to  rural  life.  School  gardening  and  manual  train- 
ing shruld  be  well  attended  to.    . 

7.  The  rural  teacher  should  be  given  such  training  as  would 
enable  him  to  guide  and  advise  the  people  on  matters  social, 
industrial,  and  economic.  If  properly  trained  up,  he  is 
bound  to  prove  a  great  civilizing  agent  in  general,  and  of 
material  assistance  m  advancing  measnr(>s  of  village  develop- 
ment. 

8.  In  urban  scIiojIs  topics  relating  to  urban  life  may  be  intro- 

duced. Teachers  should'  have  a  sj)ecial  course  in  Municipal 
life  and  some  one  art  or  handicraft. 

9.  Teachers  as  a  class  should  be  better  paid.  It  is  impossible 
to  expect  good  work  from  them  on  the  present  meagre  scale 
of  salaries.  , 

10.  The  visual  Instruction  experiment,  tried  bv  the  Library 
Department  should  be  given  more  funds  and  encouraged  to 
extend  activities. 

11.  The  work  of  this  Branch  should  not  overlap  similar  work 
carried   on   by   other   Departments,    a   permanent    Committee 
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should  bo  appointed  for  the  selection  of  films,  training  of 
demonstrators  and  iixing  a  programme  of  demonstration 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  Departments  conrf:emed.  The 
Committee  should  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  Curator  of  State  Libraries,  the  Registrar  of  Co-operative 
Societies,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  Com- 
merce and  Industries,  and  the  Sanitary  Connnissioner. 
> 

II.     Health  and   Sanitation. 

1.  The  Sanitaiy  D.-paiiment  should  be  strengthened  with  more 
staff  and  funds  for  its  regular  work,  as  also  for  organizing 
exhibitions,  demonstrations,  and  lectures,  printing  literature 
calculated  to  awaken  the  sanitary  conscience  of  the  people, 
and'  training  up  local  leaders  for  this  very  useful  work. 

2.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  domestic  hygiene;  ignorance 

should  be  remoY<^d  by  a  well-planned  propaganda. 
-3.     More    dispensaries    should    bo    opened  in    centrally    located 
villages. 

4.  A  Committee  should  be  a})pointed  to  deal  with  the  proposals 
rejiardino-  the  extension  of  village  sites  in  congested  areas. 
The  Committee  should  consist  of  the  Suba,  the  Executive 
Engineer,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and  two  leaders  from 
the  village  concerned.     Its  decision  should  be  final. 

5.  The  newly  appointed  Town-planning  OiRcer  should  build  a 
few  model  villages. 

■6.  No  effort  should  be  spared  for  medical  and  sanitary  improve- 
ment. The  "Arogya  Rakshaka  Njyam"  published  by  the 
State  is  a  fine  book  to  work  upon. 

III.     Agriculture. 

Functions: 

1.  The  main  function  of  the  Department  should  be  to  work  out 
improvements  in  the  art  of  agriculture  and  introduce  them 
in  the  State.  This  would  comprise  of  (1)  the  study  of  local 
methods  of  tillage  and  crop  treatments,  including  questions 
of  soils,  implements  and  manures  with  a  view  to  improve 
them;  (2)  study  of  the  existing  varieties  of  crops,  their  im- 
provement, and  the  introduction  of  new  and  profitable 
varieties;  (3)  study  of  fruit  culture;  (4)  inquiry  into  farm 
economy,  including  questions  of  labour,  labour-saving 
machinery  and  the  final  prej)aration  of  farm  produce:  (5) 
prevention  and  cure  of  crop  diseases:  (6)  study  of  animal 
husbandry,  including  questions  of  veterinary  aid  and  animal 
breeding. 

^taff: 

2.  To  cany  on  the  above  inquiries  the  Department  should  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  men.     It  should  consist 
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of  the  Director  of  Ajiriculture ;  the  Doputy  Director,  in  charge 
of  experimental  stations;  Extension  Officer,  in  charge  of 
publication  branch  and  stores;  Agricultural  Engineer,  hi 
charge  of  boring  and  selection  of  implements;  experts  in 
Economic  Botany,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  etc.;  and  a 
Veterinary  Supper inten dent,  with  a  number  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  to  carry  on  cattle  breeding  and  Dairy  industries. 

3.  The  Director  of  Agriculture,  who  should  be  of  proved  capa- 

city for  his  organising  and  supervising  ability,  should  be  free 
from  office  routine  to  be  abloi  to  move  freely  in  the  district^ 
investigate  problems,  work  out  schemes,  and  co-ordinate  and 
supervise  the  work  of  all  the  branches.  His  Superintendent 
■should  have  powers  to  dispose  of  all  office  routine. 

Government   Grants'. 

4.  A  non-lapsible  grant  of  1  lac  of  rupees  should  be  made  to  this 

Department  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  recurrent  and  non-re- 
current expenditure  of  its  current  and  extended  activities; 
compared  with  its  present  expenditure  of  Rs.  55.000,  the  pro- 
posed increase  is  not  liigh. 

Working  of  the  De2)artments  'programme : 

5.  Experimental  Stations.  The  Department  should  be  provided 
with  District  Agricultural  Stations,  and  with  sub-stations  at 
each  one  of  the  agricultural  tracts  of  the  State,  for  carrying 
on  experiments  warranted  by'  loeal  conditions.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  should  give  complete  information 
O'f  the  various  experiments  undertaken  and  the  results 
achieved  therefrom.  As  it  is,  the  records  are  either  absent  or 
incomplete. 

6.  Agricultural  Engineering .  The  growth  of  industries  and  the 
development  of  education  on  the  present  literary  lines  pre- 
judicially affect  the  supply  of  agricultural  labour  and  make 
the  use  of  labour-saving  devices  imperative.  In  order  that 
the  efforts  of  the  agriculturists  in  this  direction  may  not  be 
mis-directed,  the  Mechanical  Engineer  now  attached  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  should  guide  them  to  a  judicious- 
use  of  machinery  and  improved  implements.  The  District 
boring  sets  should  also  be  made  over  to  him,  and  the  work 
done  under  his  direction,  since  it  is  not  efficiently  done  by 
the  Local  Boards. 

The  Entomologv  Department  should  be  discontinued  as- 
it  has  not  shown  any  good  results. 

7.  Animal  hushandnj.     As  the  chief  problem  is  that  of  fodder, 

fodder  crops  should  receive  serious  attention.  For  improv- 
ing the  breed  of  cattle,  bulls  and  stallions  may  be  supplied 
free  from  cattle  farms.  Till  itinerant  veterinary  surgeons 
are  appointed  for  the  out-lying  villages,  small  medicine  chests 
should  be  given  to  intelligent  Patels  for  the  treatment  of 
ordinary  ailments. 
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The  Dairy  ijidustrv  should  be  helped  by  starting  Co- 
operative Societies  for  the  purchase  of  concentrated  food 
and  the  sale  of  the  products,  as  also  by  giving^subsidies  for 
starting  creameries  and  butter  factories. 

8.  AgvicuHural  Education.     Xew    agricultural  schools    need  not 

be  opened  for  the  present  owing  to  their  doubtful  utility;  but 
the  Extension  Branch  should  organize  short  courses  in 
agricultural  subjects  for  bo7ia  fide  cultivators  at  suitable 
centres.  The  Extension  Branch  should  also  undertake  the 
entire  propaganda  work  of  demonstrations,  exhibitions, 
shows,  and  the  publication  of  popuhir  literature  in  agricul- 
tural subjects. 

9.  Subdivision  of  agricultural  land.  The  fundamental  problem 
in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  State  is  that  of  consolida- 
tion of  holdings,  as  the  scattered  and  minutely  subdivided 
holdings  stand  in  the  way  of  far-reaching  improvements,  and 
make  the  use  of  labour-saving  devices  impossible.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1917  in  this  connection 
have  our  full    support. 

Agricultural  Finance: 

10.  Private  money  lending  by  the  Sowkars  has  its  faults;  but 
as  it  is  impossible,  even  undesirable,  to  abolish  private  money 
lending  altogether,  it  is  recommended  that  the  present  Interest 
Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  Jarap  'advance) 
contracts  under  its  operation,  and  that  Section  174  (C)  of 
the  Civil  Procedure  Code  should  be  amended  so  as  to  impose 
an  obligation  on  the  Judge  to  see  all  past  transactions  and 
make  the  Act  applicable  to  all  agriculturists. 

11.  An  Agricultural  Banks  Act.  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 

Department  of  Commerce,  should  be  passed.  A  new  scheme 
for  a  Central  Agricultural  Bank,  with  Brancnes  in  all  im- 
portant towns  and  agricultural  centres,  should  be  invited,  and 
it  should  be  granted  the  necessary  concessions,  since  Co-opera- 
tive Credit  Societies,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  big  landliolders  going  in  for  costly  im- 
provements. 

12.  Tagavi  lo'ans  being  a  necessity  until  Agricultural  Banking  is 

sufficiently  developed,  it  is  recommended  that  with  a  view 
to  inducing  agriculturists  to  go  in  for  costly  improvements 
a  sum  of  Rs.  25  lacs  may  be  set  aside  for  advancing  to  enter- 
prizing  cultivators  at  3%  and  that  the  Taluka  agency  through 
which  these  loans  are  administered  should  be  cured  of  rigidity 
and  corruption,  or  preferably  the  loans  be  given  through 
Co-operative  Societies  wherever  possible. 

13.  The  Co-operative  Societies  have  fully  convinced  us  of  their 
etficacy  not  only  as  a  financing  medium  for  agriculture,  but 
also  for  other  improvements — moral,  social,  and  economic: 
and  we  imhestitatingly  recommend  Government  to  devote 
more  attention  and  funds  for  their  development.     The  aim  of 


the  Departnieiii  should  hv  to  niuke  tlu>  moveiucnt  self-contaiii- 
od  both  as  n>^ai-ds  funds  and  iiiaua,^oinen_t,  and  get  it 
oxtcndc;!  to  all  iln>  variitus  i'lnutions  of  agriculture  instead 
of  confiniiii^  its  operations  oidy  to  credit  societies.  To  ensure 
this  end  tliere  should  be  periodical  Conferences  between  this 
Dcpaithicnt  and  that  of  AgricuUuri-.  The  l)epartuu>nt  should 
be  uuule  p.'rnianeut,  competent  men  should  be  attracted  to  its 
s;M-vice.  i)ropaganda  woric  should  be  extensively  carried  on, 
and  the  village  ofdcials  and  the  school  teachers  should  be 
trained  in  c -operation.  As  the  Co-operative  Credit  Societies 
are  not  in  a  position  to  lualce  large  and  long-time  loans  for 
wiping  out  old  debts,  the  Central  Bank  at  Baroda  should  be 
asked  to  exteiul  its  business  and  issue  debentures  to  be 
guaranteed  by   (lovernment. 

14.  Record  of  Land  Rights.  As  a  necessary  basis  fo]-  any  efficient 
system  of  agricultural  banking  it  is  necessarv"  to  establish  a 
complete  record  of  titles  to  land,  on  the  strength  of  which 
loans  may  be  made.  Steps  siiould.  therefore,  be  taken  to 
introduce  the  Record  of  Land  Rights,  as  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  or  to  introduce  a  revised  card  index  of  docu- 
ments, with  a  revised  Pass  Book,  as  the  next  best  alternative. 
The  results  in  Padra  and  Sankheda  should  be  noted  before 
the  measure  is  introduced  on  a  large  scale. 

15.  Af/riridfi/)-fd  Indebtedness.  Besides  the.  general  measures  of 
preventing  agricultural  indebtedness,  such  as  the  consolida- 
tiou  of  holdings,  the  introduction  of  Agricultural  Banks  and 
Co-operative  Societies,  suppression  of  expensive  social  customs 
and  the  spread  of  education,  we  do  not  propose  a  restrictive 
legislation  such  as  Liquidation  of  debts  by  Government,  nor 
a  legislation/  on  the  lines  of  the  Deccan  Agriculturist  Relief 
Act  or  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act  owing  to  their  doubt- 
ful utility. 

Some  remissions  of  outstanding  arrears  should  be  made 
where  necessary,  as  in  Amereli :  and  efforts  should  be^  made 
to  liquidate  old  debts  through  Co-operative  Societies,  and  for 
this  purpose  their  number  should  be  increased  and  their 
working  improved. 

Rural  Prohlems : 

16.  /Social  and  Economic    iSurvej/s.     "With    a  view  to    ascertaining 

what  the  rural  problems  are,  the  Statistical  Department 
■should  be  asked  t-o  undertake  comprehensive  Sociological 
Surveys  of  typical  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  State; 
collect  accurate  agricultural  statistics:  make  a  critical  study 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  the 
various  world  forces  operating:  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  social  and  economic  legislation;  and  finally  to 
publish  monograms  on  all  these  questions  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 
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37.  Training  of  Local  Leadeii^.  As  the  rural  i)roljleiii.s  are  by 
tlicir  very  nature  very  difficult  and  ouiplicated,  and  as  their 
solution  must  rest  ultiuiately  with  local  leadei;s,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a  series  of  lectures  in  subjects  like  Local  Self- 
Government,  Co-operation,  principles  of  Agriculture  Home 
Hygiene,  Sanitation,  Village  Libraries,  Social  Legislation, 
etc.,  mav  be  organized  at  the  District  Head-quarters  for 
about  lialf'a  dozen  of  promincMit  and  practical  agriculturists 
from  each  Taluka,  the  Government  defraying  their  expenses. 
Social  service  organizations  ma_\-  also  be  asked  to  co-operate 
with  Government  in  this  work. 

18.  Social  Customs.  Harmful  social  customs,  such  as  expensive 
caste  dinners,  quite  beyond  the  scanty  means  of  the  host, 
should'  be  stopped, 

19.  Rural  life  and  woman.  Lady  teachers  should  be  engaged  to 
teach  the  village  girls  something  useful  in  their  after-life. 
The  Dairy  industry  is  entirely  a  woman  industry,  and  she 
may  be  shown  better  methods  in  that  line.  Woman  is  a  great 
economic  factor  in  the  life  of  the  agriculturists,  and  money 
spent  on  her  enlightenment  would  be  amply  repaid  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  people. 

20.  DrinJc.      Efforts    should  be    made  in    co-operation    with    our 

neighbours — and  we  have  not  a  few  owing  to  the  broken 
nature  of  our  territories,  making  internal  legislation  in  this 
matter  more  or  less  futile — to  abolish  drink  traffic  entirely, 
or,  at  least,  to  reduce  it  considerably.  The  moral  and 
material  improvement  of  the  people  thus  secured  would  more 
than  compensate  foi''  the  loss  in  revenue. 

21.  Organization  of  rural  life.  The  Department  of  Local  Boards 
should  be  remodelled  so  as  to  include  all  the  activities  of 
village  life,  in  co-operation  with  the  different  Departments  of 
the  State,  and  provide  for  joys  and  pleasures — pleasures  that 
would  remove  the  dullness  of  life  and  ultimately  increase  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  people. 

Miscellaneous  topics : 

22.  Land  Revenue  and  its  collection.  The  Subas  may  be  autho.- 
rized  to  change  tlie  date  for  the  payment  of  revenue  in 
sympath}'  with'  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  season. 

Huge  arrears  of  land  revenue  should  not  be  allo\\'ed  to 
accumulate,  since  they  are  known  to  have  very  demorali sing- 
effects  on  tiie  agriculturists;  they  shottld  be  collected  within 
a  few  years,  if  possible,  or  written  off. 

23.  Irrigation.  The  possil:)i]ity  of  bunding  t1u^  Gujarat  rivers 
should  be  investigated  and  the  Avell-irrigation  should  further 
be  extended  by  giving  long-term  Tagavi  loans  for  wells,  oil- 
engines and  pumps.  A  sum  of  rupees  ten  lacs  may  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  Trial  wells  should  also  be  sunk  bv 
Government  to  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of  water 
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in  special  areas.  No^  interest,  should  be  charged  on  Tagavi 
given'  for  boring  wells. 

24.  Faminef  With  a  view  to  minimising  the  effects  of  famine, 
cultivators  may  be  induced  to  grow  food-crops,  like  bajri 
and  jowar,  that  would  give  them  an  increased  amount  of 
food  for  themselves  and  fodder  for  their  cattle.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department  should  demonstrate  the  cultivation  of 
special  fodder  crops;  and  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
store  the  fodder  from  the  State  forests  in  pressed  bales. 

25.  Gowchar.-i.  Gowchar  lands  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  reduced 
to  less  than  5  pea-  cent,  of  tlie  village  area,  and  they  should 
be  kept  in  proper  condition. 

26.  Roads.  Now  that  the  railway  programme  is  nearly  over, 
more  funds  should  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  good 
roads,  which  are  very  essential  for  purposes  of  agriculture 
and  commerce.  A  definite  sum  should,  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Public  Works  Department  budget,  and  the 
co-operation  of  Local  Boards  and  villagers  should  also  be 
sought. 

27.  Tenancy  Lecjislation.  We  do  not  think  that  under  the  Raiyat- 
wari  tenure  Tenancy  Legislation  is  needed.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  holdings  on  an  economic  basis  would  greatly  minimise 
the  existing  evils. 

28.  Marlcets.    Markets  should  be  organized  at  Taluka  towns  under 

the  supervision  of  a  Committee  of  local  merchants,  who  may 
also  publish  the  current  rates  so  as  to  ensure  reasonable 
prices  to  the  cultivators  for  their  crops. 

29.  Cottage  Industries.  Cottage  industries,  such  as  hand-loom 
weaving,  hosiery,  silk-rearing,  dairy  farming,  cattle-breed- 
ing, etc.,  should  be  started  in  places  where  they  do  not  exist, 
so  as  to  remove  the  monotony  of  agricultural  operations,  and 
give  the  agriculturist  an  opportunity  to  add  to  his  small  in- 
come by  utilising  his  spare  time.  Demonstrators  should  be 
sent  round,  Tagavi  loans  advanced,  and  sales  depots  opened 
at  suitable  centres. 

30.  Village  TelejjTione.  The  Talukas  of  this  State  are  not  deve- 
loped enough  to  warrant  a  telephone  system  connecting  im- 
portant villages  with  the  Taluka  head-quarters ;  but  as  an 
experiment  one  Taluka  may  be  tried. 

IV.     Forests. 

1.  Under  the  concerted  action  of  the  Departments  of  Forests,  and 
Commerce  and  Lidustries,  a  definite  programme  should  be 
laid  down  withl  the  object  of  sending  out  forest  products  in 
the  best  possible  manufactured  state. 

2.  A  Forest  Research  Laboratory  should  be  opened  for  analysing 
all  important  forest  products. 
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S.  Along  witli  tho  prnposod  Industrial  Museum  a  Forest  Museum 
should  be  opened,  ^\•here  iiifoTmati(in  as  to  the  origin,  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  articles  stocked  can  be  given»to  interested 
industrialists. 

4.  Propagation  of  certain  valuable  species  of  trees,  such  as  the 

Mowras,  should  be  zealously  carried  on. 

5.  A  Forest  Railway  Line  between  Kala-Amba  and  Zankhvav 

should  be  constructed  for  the  easy  handling  of  forest  pro- 
ducts ;  also  the  feeder  lines  which  may  bo  necessary  as 
industries  grow. 

G.  A  Forest  Developmental  Officer  should  be  appointed  for  the 
proper  exploitation  of  our  forests  which  are  a  great  asset  to 
the  State. 

7.  Witliout  any  prejudice  against  extension  of  agriculture,  -the 
Committee  considers  it  a  suicidal  policy  to  allow  encroach- 
ments on  the  forest  areas  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
would,  therefore,  urge  up(m  Government  not  to  liberate  any 
large  areas  for  agricultural  extension. 

8.  All  large  tracts  of  waste  land  wherever  available  should  be 
utilized  for  creating  reserved  forests:  and  the  roadsides  and 
the  railway  sides  should  be  used  for  planting  useful  trees, 
since  even  in  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  it  is!  advisable 
to  create  forest  areas  in  so  far  as  they  effectively  attract 
rains,  besides  giving  ample  fuel  for  local  consiunption,  where 
in  its  absence  a  valuable  manure  in  the  form  of  cow-dung 
is  burnt.  The  idea  of  creating  reserved  forests  and  village 
wood-lanJs  sluaild,  therefore,  be  seriously  taken  up.  Even 
the  village  kharahas  should  be  utilized  by  Government  for 
planting  trees  on  its  own  initiation. 

V.     Industries. 

1.  The  number  of  members  on  the  Industrial  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  strengthened  by  allowing  all  important  Munici- 
palities to  send  one  representative  each  to  the  Committee. 

2.  Export  duties  should  not  be  charged  on  articles  manufactured 
in  the  State.  The  proposed  export  duty  on  Alembic  liquor  is 
unsound,  and  should  not  operate. 

3,  Being  subject  to  the  same  economic  system  as  holds  in  British 
India,  we,  in  co-operation  with  other  Native  States,  should 
persuade  the  British  Indian  Government  to  adopt  such  a 
Tariff  Policy  as  would  develop  the  resources  of  India  to  the 
best  advantage  of  her  people. 

4.  Our  spirit  industry  should  be  treated  on  equal  footing  in 
British  India,  and  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  are 
enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers  within  our  territories. 

5.  A  Ceramic  expert  should  be  appointed  to  stud}'  the  resources 

for  that  industrv  and  guide  the  existino;  and  future  manu- 
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facture  in  tliat  line,  for  which  there  are  very  good  chances  in 
the  Stitte. 

6.  The  possibilities  of  the  Glass  and  Alkali  industries  within  the 

State  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  into,  and  no  efforts 
should  be  spared  to  develop  them  if  they  are  found  to  be  com- 
mercially possible.  ,. 

7.  A  fully  organized  Soap  Department  should  be  started  in  the 
Kala  Bhuvan,  and  students  should  be  trained  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  glycerine,  and  candles,  especially  the 
former,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  country 
and  a  wild  field  as  a  subsidiary  industry  with  the  oil  mills. 

8.  The  possibilities  of  manufacturing  cigars  and  cigarettes  from 
Petlad  tobacco  should  be  investigated  into. 

9.  The  expert  chemist  now  sanctioned  for  studying  and  im- 
proving the  tanning  methods  of  the  Chammars  should  be  asked 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  starting  a  large  scale  leather 
tanning  industry  on  modern  lines  within  the  State. 

10.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
forest  resources  of  the  State. 

11.  The  possibilities  of  starting  industries  such  as  hosiery,  calico- 
printing,  saddleiy  and  shoe-making,  manufacture  of  tin  and 
hollow- ware  should  be  investigated. 

12.  A  well-equipped  Chemical  Laboratory  should  be  attached  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  since  the  work 
of  testing  raw  materials  cannot  be  done  by  the  Kala-Bhavan 
or  the  College  laboratories  without  prejudicing  their  legiti- 
mate functions.  In  case.  Government  does  not  feel  inclined 
to  spend  a  large  sum  over  this  scheme,  it  is  recommended, 
only  as  the  next  best  alternative,  that  the  College  Laboratory 
be  improved  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  this  work. 
The  Applied  Chemistry  Department  should  thus  be  imme- 
diately got  ready  and  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Industries  for  investigation  purposes. 

13.  A  Mechanical  Engineer  should  be  attached  to  the  Department 

of  Industries  for  organizing  peripatetic  parties,  and  for  train- 
ing the  artisans  in  improved  methods  and  the  choice  of  proper 
tools  and  implements. 

14.  The  Kala-Bliavan  should  be  asked  to  give  all  facilities  to  the 
Department  of  Industries  for  its  experiments. 

15.  Capitalists  should  be  encouraged,  by  means  of  special  conces- 

sions, to  take  up  industries  that  are  proved  to  be  economically 
possible;  and  m  case  private  capital  is  not  forihcoming, 
Government  should  not  hesitate'  to  pioneer  industries. 

16.  The  administration  of  the  Factory  Act  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Director  of  Industries. 

17.  Though  Cottage  Industries  stand  a  poor  chance  of  competing 
with  modern  machinery,  they  have  certain  advantages  for 
thfi  country  population,  and  demonstrators  should,  therefore, 
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be  sent  round  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  using  improved  tools 
and  implements.  Schools  should  also  be  opened  for  diiferent 
handicrafts,  and  hand-loom  weaving,  tanning,  •shoe-makings 
etc.,  should  be  encouraged. 

18.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  introduce  Co-operative  Societies  not 
only  for  credit  but  for  purchase  and  sale,  which  would  im- 
prove the  business-side  of  the  handicrafts  very  materially. 

19.  Special  schools  for  the  sons  of  artisans  should  be  started, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  Inspector,  and  the 
courses  should  include  manual  training  as  well  as  primary 
education.  A  Branch  for  the  development  of  handicrafts' 
should  therefore  be  organized  under  the  Department  of 
Industries. 

20.  That  we  may  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  Western  Industrialism 
and  thus  avoid  the  creation  of  slums  with  all  their  demoralis- 
ing effects  upon  labour,  we  propose  that  a  survey  be  made  of 
industrial  towns,  and  the  industrial  suburbs  be  prohibited 
from  being  put  to  any  other  use;  that  the  administration  of 
the  rules  for  factory  sites  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industries,  which  should  get  a  competent  engineer 
to  prepare  plans  for  industrial  sites ;  that  the  applications  for 
factory  sites  should  be  forwarded  by  the  Vahiwatdars  to  the 
Director  of  Industries,  who  should  decide  them ;  that  industries 
using  coal  and  employing  more  than  100  men  should  be 
located  outside  the  town:  and  that  permission  to  build 
factories  should  be  given  only  after  being  satisfied  that  proper 
provision  has  been  made  for  housing  the  labourers  where  it 
ig  necessary. 

21.  An  Industrial  section  should  be  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Baroda  Museum,  and  it  should  have  four  sections,  viz., 
Agriculture,  Forestiy,  Industrial  Arts  of  Baroda,  and  Indus- 
tries, the  last  section  giving  the  natural  resources,  their 
industrial  nses,  as  also  information  as  to  their  manufacture; 
similar  Museums  on  a  small  scale  should  be  organized  at  all 
District  Headquarters ;  a  fully  equipped  Technical  Library 
and  a  Sales  Depot  of  Baroda  Arts  and  Industries  should  also 
be  attached;  and  periodic  Industrial  Exhibitions  should  be 
held  at  District  to^\^ls. 

22.  As  regards  Technical  Education,  the  Kala-Bhavan,  the  centre 
of  swell  education,  should  be  provided  with  better-paid  and 
better-qualified  staff,  the  Applied  Chiemistry  Department 
should  be  developed,  and  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  should 
be  maintained.  It  should  afford  facility  for  making  experi- 
ments, instead  of  catering  to  outside  orders  and  thus  commer- 
cialising the  institution  to  an  extent  that  affects  the  efficiency 
in  teaching  and  the  scope  for  experiments.  Arrangements  for 
a  healthy  co-operation  between  the  Bhuvan  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industries  should  be  made  through  the  Education 
Department  for  such  purposes  as  giving  practical  training 
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to  the  students  in  the  exist ini;-  factories,  or  else  the  Institute 
may  be  placed  under  the  Depart inent  of  industries. 

23.  The  Public  Works  Department  may  be  asked  to  inspect  the 
river  ports  of  Billimora  and  Naosari,  which  are  reported  to 
have  bet>u  rendered  shaHow  by  the  accumuhition  of  silt,  and 
make  practical  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  The  com- 
mercially important  sea-poiis  of  Velan  a^nd  Beyt  should 
als"  be  developed. 

VI.     Financial    Facilities. 

1.  Branch-banking  should  be  developed,  and  the  ])ranches  should 
devote  more  attention  to  lending  money  by  discounting  com- 
mercial paper  than  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  deposits. 
This  would  furnish  an  amount  of  fluid  capital  for  local  trade 
and  industries,  and  Government  should  therefore  help  these 
bodies  in  their  initial  stages,  if  necessary.  The  Bank  of 
Baroda  may  also  be  induced  to  open  wa.re-houses  at  important 
trade  centres,  since  in  their  absence  the  trade  becomes  spas- 
modic, as  raw  materials  have  got  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  the  market. 

2.  Sine?  a  commercial  bank,  like  the  Bank  of  Baroda.  cannot, 
by  its  very  nature,  make  long-term  loans  for  industries,  the 
State  should  continue  the  policy  of  giving  industrial  loans 
through  the  Bank  of  Baroda  till  the  volume  of  business  gets 
developed  enough  to  make  an  Industrial  Bank,  which  is  a 
real  solution  of  the  difficulty,  economically  possible.  The 
Baroda  Bank  may  also  be  induced  to  lend  more  freely  to  local 
trade  and  industry  on  the  guarantee  of  shroffs,  as  in  Bondiay, 
wherever  possible. 

3.  It  should  be  arranged  that  till  an  Agricultural  Bank  comes  to 
ba(  started  in  the  State,  the  Bank  of  Baroda  may  act  as  an 
Apex  Bank  for  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

4.  Annual  Conferences   (of  all  the  important  financing  institu- 

tions) should  be  held  to  consider  the  conditions  and  the  safe- 
guards under  which  the  State  aid  to  local  industries  and 
agriculture  should  be  made  through  these  bodies ;  the  Account- 
ant General  should  represent  the  State  in  these  Conferences. 

■S.  In  consideration  of  the  concessions  held  by  the  Bank  of  Baroda 
from  the  State,  the  Bank  may  be  asked  to  make  loans  at  a 
low  rate  to  the  Central  Co-operative  Banks  for  lending  to 
Co-operative  Societies,  as  is  done  by  the  Bank  of  Bomba}'. 

o.  The  State  may  attach  two  Graduates  in  Commerce  to  the 
Baroda  Bank  for  being  trained. 

7.  State  funds  should  be  invested  with  local  banks  as  far  as  ma}?' 
be  consistent  with  their  credit. 

5.  In  order  to  make  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  available 

for    local  improvements,    instead    of    allowing    them    to    be 
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drained  outside  the  State,  strong  business-like  efforts  should 
be  made  to  tap  local  resources  by  means  of  Government 
Savings  Banks  at  Taluka  Treasuries,  like  tho^e  in  Mysore 
Government  Life  Insurance  and  Provident  Companies  and 
Agricultural,  Co-operative,  and  Commercial  Banks. 

(Sd.)  SAMPATEAO  GAIKWAR. 

(  „  )  G.  H.  DESAI. 

(  „  )  HAR.ILAL  G.  PARIKH. 

(  „  )  M.  H.  KANTAWALA. 

(  „  )  MANILAL  B.  NANAVATI. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Committee  on   the  Economic  Development 
of  the   Baroda  State. 


List  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  witnesses. 


A.  Preliminary: 

1 .  Name. 

2.  Eesidence. 

3.  Occupation. 

4.  State:    Special  experience    of  any  trade  or    industry 

tliat  you  may  possess. 

B.  Commerce: 

5.  What  are  the  existing  facilities  for  financing  trade 
and  industries  in  your  town  or  village? 

Are  these  facilities  adequate? 

Do  you  suggest  any  improvements,  and  if  so,  "what? 

6.  Do  you  suggest  any  extension  of  the  Eailwav  facilities 
of  your  District?  What  new  lines  would  you 
suggest?  Would  there  be  sufficient  traific  to  make 
them  remunerative? 

7.  Is  your  District  well  provided  with  pacca  roads?  If 
not,  what  roads  you  suggest  should  be  constructea 
for  tradei  purposes? 

8.  Does  your  District  require  any  ware-housing  facili- 
ties?   If  so,  where:  How  should  these  be  provided  for? 

C     Industries : 

9.  Do  you  know  of  any  industry  in  your  District  which 
requires  special  help  from  the  State,  and  if  so,  in 
what  shape? 

10.  Do  you  know  of  any  new  industry  that  is  possible  to 
be  introduced  or  old  one  to  be  developed  in  your 
District?     Please  give  details. 

11.  How  are  the  existing  industries — small   and  large — 

in  your  town  or  village  or  Taluka,  financed?  Docs 
the  existing  system  require  any  improvement?  If  so, 
what  ? 
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12.  'Would  a  system  of  Government  bounties  and  prizes 

help  to  revive  the  decayino;    handicraft    industries? 
<If  so,   which   industries V     What   bounties  should  be 
offered  V 

13.  How  far.  do  you  think,  can  tlic  State  take  a  direct 
part    ill    tlic    pr(imi»ti()n    nf    industries? 

14.  Have  you  got  any  otlicr  suggestions,  to  inakc  for  tlio 
development  of   industries   in   tiie  State? 

D.     Agriculture : 

15.  Does  Agriculture  in  your  village  or  Taluka  require 
any  special  action  for  development?  H  so,  what 
lines   would   you    suggest? 

IG.  Are  there  sufHcient  irrigational  facilities  in  your 
village  or  Talulca?  If  iKjt,  what  action  would  you 
suggest  ? 

17.  Is  sufficient  grazing  land  available  in  your  village? 
If   not,   wliat    are  your   rc(|uirements? 

18.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
bid   lands   in  your   surroundings? 

19.  Wliat,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  done  to  encourage 
intensive  cultivation  in  your  village  and  your 
Taluka? 

20.  What  action  would  you  suggest  in  the  following 
lines:  — 

(a)     Supply   of    improved    seeds. 

(&)     Supply  of  improved  implements  and  machinery. 

(c)     Improvement    in    the   breed    of   plough     cattle,. 

horses,  sheep,  etc. 
((/)     Introduction    of   new    and    proiitablo    crops. 
(e)     Consolidation  of  holdings. 
(/)     Extension  of   irrigation   facilities. 
ig)     Disposal  of  farm  products. 
(A)     Improvement    of   the   Dairy    Industr}^ 
(i)     Introduction   of   Cottage  Industries   to  help   the 

cultivators   and   agricultural   labour. 

21.  Do  you  suggest  any  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
tenancy    ccmtracts  ? 

82.  What  are  the  existing  methods  of  financing  agricul- 
ture? Are  these  adequate?  If  not,  what  special 
steps  would  you  suggest? 

23.  Do  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  present  method 
of  advancing  Tagavi  loans  in  the  State? 

ii4.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies  ?     If   so,    what  ? 

25.  What  special  meth(xls  would  you  suggest  for  the 
^levelopment    of  the    co-operative    movement    in  the 


2(3.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Agricultural    Banks    in    tlie    State  V 

27.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  fur 'the  improve- 
ment of  their  constitution  and  the  method  of  their 
business  V 

28.  What  special  methods  would  ^ou  propose  for  the 
liquidation  of  old  dt'bts  of  cultivators? 

29.  Do  you  suggest  any  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
usuiy  in  tiie  State? 

30.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  Record  of  Land 
Rights  being  introduced   in  the  State? 

E.  Forest : 

31.  Do  you  know  of  any  Forest  Industries  that  are  likely 
to  be  developed? 

32.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  replanting  of  our 
forests  ? 

33.  Is      tile     present     method     of     cutting     the     fores! 

economical?       Have     you     any     improvements     to 
suggest  ? 

F.  Technical  Education : 

34.  Are  tlie  existing  facilities  for  imparting  commercial 

and  industrial  education  adequate?     Do  you  sugge«* 
any  further  extension?     If  so,  in  what  lines? 

35.  What  types  of  schools  would  you  suggest  for  imparl-  " 
ino-   ao-ricultural   instructions   in   the   State? 

(jl.      Miscellaneous : 

36.  Do  you  know  of  any  laws  and  regulations  which,  in 
your  opinion,  come  in  the  way  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  State? 

37.  Do  you  know  of  any  taxes  which  adversely  affect 
trade,  commerce  and  industry  of  the  State? 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding  the* 
holding  of  periodic' economic  surve3-s  or  inquiries  in 
the  State? 

39.  Have   you    any  suggestions    to    make    regarding  the 

departmental  organisation  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State? 

40.  In   what   way   co-operation    of   the   people    with   th<9 

State  can  be  secured  for  the  econ(miic   development 
of  the  State? 

41.  Have  you  any  special  suggestions  to  make  regarding 

the  economic  development  of  the  State  in  general? 


APPENDIX    II. 

Classifi(?dtion  of  specific  suggestions  *  as  stated  in  para.  5  of 
the  Report. 

(1)      Those   that    the   Committee   considers   effect   should   be 
given  to. 


B.     Commerce. 

Question   No.   5. 

There  are  no  arrangements  to  help 
the  industries  and  consequently 
money  is  borrowed  from  the  money- 
lenders at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
The  remedy  suggested  is  in  the  form 
of  giving  Tagavi  to  the  industries 
on  the  basis  of  Tagavi  given  to 
Agriculture  or  to  open  Industrial 
Banks. 

A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Baroda 
should  be  opened  at  Amreli. 

Question  No.   7. 

Metal  roads  from  the  railway 
station  of  the  Taluka  town  to  every 
village  containing  2,000  inhabitants 
should  be  constructed  in  every 
Taluka  of  the  State. 

Pacca  trunk  roads  are  not  neces- 
sary in  the  Baroda  District  as  there 
is  a  railway  at  every  principal  town. 

The  existing  roads  may  be  re- 
paired. Roads  from  50  to  60  feet 
wide  may  be  constructed  from  one 
village  to  another,  with  causeways 
if  the  rivers  and  streams  intervene. 
Drainage  on  a  large  scale  would 
remove   the   surplus   water   and  lead 


*  These   suggestions  are   given   almost  as   made    by  witnesses.     They  wi'l  require 
modification  when  put  into  practical  shape.    This  the  committee  ha3  not  undertaken. 
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Berial 
No. 


Suggestion 


to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
Pacca  roads  would,  on  the  contrary, 
entail  large  expenditure.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  inhabitants  of 
each  village  should  repair  the  roads 
as  far  as  the  village  boundary.  The 
projects  whose  utility  is  doubtful 
should  not  be  undertaken  ;  but  the 
projects  which  are  essentially  neces- 
sary should  be  undertaken. 

Question  No.  8. 

The  warehousing  facilities  should 
be  provided  in  every  Taluka  town, 
centrally  located,  and  at  the  same 
time  well-supplied  with  modern 
transportation  facilities. 

The  warehouses  should  be  built 
for  the  following  things  :  — 

(a)  Pure  seeds  and  agricultural 
implements, 

(b)  Food-stuffs,  etc.,   and 

(c)  Dry   goods. 

The  building  of  warehouses  should 
be  encouraged  by 

(a)  providing  sites  outside  the 
Municipal  octroi  limits ;  no 
octroi  duties  being  charged  on 
goods  exported  or  meant  for 
surrounding  villages  ;  j 

(b)  means  of  Joint  Stock  Com 
panics  ; 

(c)  building  warehouses  at  State 
cost  and  renting  them  to 
merchants  at  moderate  rates 
and  also  '  by  lending  money 
directly  or  through  a  Bank  on 
the  goods  stored  ;  and 

(d)  Co-operative  Societies — espe- 
cially for  seeds  and  agricul- 
tural  implements. 


Remarks. 
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Suggestion. 


C.     hicliistrics. 

Question  No.   9. 
Industries  should  be  helped  by 

(a)  Government  loans  at  moderate 
rates  directly  or  through  a 
Bank  or  a  Co-operative  Society 
— the  last  especially  for 
weavers  ; 

(h)  giving  land  free  of  charge 
or  providing  easy  and  prompt 
procedure  to  acquire  land  for 
industrial   purposes  ; 

(t)  providing  industrial  experts 
for  the  industries  in  the  State  ; 

(d)  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion and  demonstrations  in 
the  uses  of  labour-saving 
machines  to  artisans  and  their 
cKildren  ; 

(e)  thp  abolition  of  octroi  duties 
on  raw  materials  for  indust- 
ries 

(/)  holding  annual  exhibitions 
and  rewarding  superior  rnanu 
facturers  ;    and 

(o)  the  construction  of  mode 
facltories 

Question  No.  10, 

The  following  industries  may  be 
developed : — 

(a)  Glasswai'e,  pottei-y,  tanning, 
spinning,  weaving,  alkali  in- 
dustries, bone-crushing  and 
Oil  Mills  in  the  Kadi  District : 

(h)  Rice  Mills  and  Cigarette 
factories  in  the  Baroda  Dis- 
trict ; 

(c)  Soap,  candle  and  button 
factories  and  sugar  industry 
in  Naosari,  Dhari  and 
Khambha ; 


Remarks. 
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11 


Question  No.  11. 

They  may  be  developed  by 

(a)  putting  a  heavy  duty  on  the 
export  of  raw  materials  that 
are  not  used  in  local  indust- 
ries ; 

(h)  providing  scholarships  to 
study  abroad  ; 

(c)  pioneering   model  factories ; 

(d)  developing  available  har- 
bours ; 

(e)  providing  for  industrial  re- 
search ; 

(/)  providing  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  technical  educa 
tion   on   modern   lines  ; 

(g)  introducing  small  labour- 
saving  devices  ;  and 

(/;)  tlie  provision  of  Government 
loans  at  moderate  rates. 

Question   No.    12. 

A  system  of  Government  bounties 
and  prizes  would  revive  the  de- 
caying handicraft  industries  pro- 
vided they  are  given  at  annual  or 
triennial  Industrial  Exhibitions  of 
Baroda   products. 

The  handicrafts  may  be  developed 
by  compelling  Government  Offices 
to  buv  articles  locallv  made. 


( 

Sii-id 
No. 

Suggestion. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

(d) 

Dairy     industry     in     Kodinar 
and  the  development  of  water- 
power  in  Amreli ;   and 

(e) 

Hand-loom    weaving   in    every 
District. 
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13 


To  promote     new 
State   should 

(a)  provide  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  technical  education  on 
modern   lines  ; 

(b)  appoint  an  Industrial  Advi 
sory  Board  consisting  of 
experts  and  business-leaders 
to  advise  on  industrial 
matters  ; 

(c)  conduct  a  thorough  industrial 
survey  and  provide  for  a  Cen- 
tral Laboratory  for  research  ; 

(d)  provide  an  Industrial  Museum 
at  Baroda  and  District 
Museum  with  a  Bureau  for 
sale  of  articles  and  also  a  stall 
at  every  Railway   Station ; 

(e)  provide  land  for  industrial 
purposes  on  easy  terms  and 
railway  facilities  to  big  enter- 
prizes  ; 

(/)  abolish  octroi  duties  through- 
out the  Raj  wherever  possible, 
when  it  is  found  that  they 
hamper  industries  ; 

(g)  pioneer  industries,  start 
model  factories  and  after 
successful  operation  to  sell 
them  ;  and  also 

(h)    provide  money  on  easy  terms. 
Question  No.    14. 

Good  Technical  Schools  should  be 
opened  and  technical  books  should 
be   prepared   in   Vernaculars. 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


D.     Agriculture. 

Question  No.    15. 

A  model  farm  should  be  establish 
ed  in  each  Taluka  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  a  cattle-breeding  farm 
should  be   attached  to   it. 

The  farmers  may  be  allowed  to 
build  houses  on  their  farms  for 
which  no  special  rates  should  be 
levied. 

Question   No.    17. 

The  grazing  land  throughout  the 
State,  except  in  certain  Talukas  of 
the  Amreli  Distiic^,  viz-,  Kodina 
and  Dhari,  is  inadequate  and  this 
deficiency  should  be  made  up  where- 
ver possible. 

Question  No.   20. 

Seed-farms      should     be     opened 
Seed-stories     should     be     oipened  at 
every         Taluka         Head-Quarters 
The   seeds   collected   must   be    tried 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  be 
fore   distribution 

The  improved  implements    should 
be  distributed  to  the  people  at  con 
cession   rates,    the   loss   being   made 
up    by    the     Government     and     the 
Panchayats. 

To  introduce  improved  imple- 
ments, the  size  of  fields  should  be 
increased  over  what  it  is   now. 

Breeding  farms  should  be  opened 
and  bulls  should  be  distributed  to 
villages. 

Export  of  cattle  should  be  heavily 
taxed. 
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23 
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26 


The  Special  Committee's  proposals 
about  the  consolidation  of  small 
holdings  may  be  brought  into  force 
by  the  following  ways  among 
others  : — 

(a)  Revenue  Officer  should  ex- 
plain advantages  of  this  system 
to   the   cultivators. 


ih) 


(c) 


id) 


(e) 


The  Khatedars  may  be  assist- 
ed to  consolidate  holdings  by 
exchange. 

The  present  su/rvey  numbers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
sub-divided  beyond  certain 
limits. 

A  Revenue  Officer  doing  this 
work  successfully  should  be 
rewarded. 


or- 

re- 1 


Exemption  from  stamp 
Registration  charges  for 
stripping    or    exchanges. 

Markets  should  be  opened  at  con 
venient  places. 

The  Commerce  Department  should 
publish  intelligence  as  to  where  a 
particular  article  has  the  best 
market. 

The  Government  should  employ  a 
dairy  expert  and  he  must,  along 
with  other  work,  advise  people  in 
the  preparation  of  casein  etc. 

Question   No.    22. 

The  agricultural  operations  are  at 
present  financed  by  the  Soivkars 
and  the  big  land-holders.  This 
method  of  agricultural  finance  being 
costly  and  ruinous  to  cultivators 
should  be  done  away  with,  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Remarks. 
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28 


30 


The  method  of  giving  Tagavi  to 
finance  agriculture  should  be  modi 
fied — it  should  be  given  at  nominal 
interest  and  through  the  Co-opera 
tive  Societies. 

A  big  Agricultural  Bank  wit! 
branches  in  each  Taluka  should  be 
started  to  work  especially  in  the 
backward  areas. 

Questioti  No.   25. 

The  Government  should  advance 
money  to  the  Co-operative  Societies 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  i.e.  at  3 
or  4  per  cent.  This  will  lead  to  the 
increase  of  members  and  societies 
The  debts  of  the  agriculturists 
should  be  settled  through  the 
Vishishta  Panchayats  or  respectable 
persons.  This  will  remove  mistrust 
and  agriculturists  will  take  more 
active  part  in  the  societies  than 
they  do  at  present. 

The  Co-operative  Societies  may  be 
encouraged  in  the  following  ways  : — 

(1)  Societies  may  be  allowed  to 
be  formed  according  to  castes. 

(2)  Experienced  men  should  be 
engaged  who  can  work  with 
the   people. 

(3)  Financing  agencies  should  be 
started  with  funds  enough  to 
help  the  societies. 

(4)  Money  should  be  supplied  to 
the    societies    without    delay 

(5)  Societies  lend  money  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Money 
may  also  be  lent  for  non-agri- 
cultural purposes  on  the  secu- 
rity of  property,  value  of 
w^hich  is  double  of  the  money 
to  be  advanced. 
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32 


33 


34 


85 


36 


87 


38 


No  haste  should  be  made  in  mul- 
tiplying the  societies.  One  or  two 
model  societies  should  be  created  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  people. 

The  Credit  Societies  should  also 
work  to  other  ends  after  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  credit  business. 

Question  No.  26. 
The  Agricultural  Banks  are  useful 
in  releasing  the  Khatedars  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Sowkars.  The 
interest  is  low.  Such  Banks  should 
be  opened  in  every  Taluka. 

The  Agricultural  Banks  of  the 
State  are  mostly  engaged  in  mort- 
gage transactions.  Sometimes, 
money  remains  idle  in  the  Banks  or 
it  is  deposited  in  other  Banks  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  Thus  intended 
benefits  are  not  received  by  the 
people.  Some  changes  should, 
therefore,  be  made  in  the  methods 
at  present  followed. 

Question  No.   27. 

The  Government  should  not  en- 
courage the  Agricultural  Banks  by 
keeping  them  under  its  control. 
They  should  be  conducted  by 
private  enterprize  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  should  be 
worked  on  the  lines  followed  by  the 
Co-operative  Banks. 

A  Committee  consisting  of 
respectable  persons  should  have 
powers  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
Bank. 
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40 


The  principal  Officers  of  the  Bank 
should  not  be  of  the  grade  less 
than  that  of  an  Aval  Karkiin  or  a 
Valiiwatdar. 

Question  No.   30. 

The  Record  of  Land  Rights  and 
Encumbrances  should  be  slowly 
introduced.  The  Government  would 
thereby  kno>w  the  debts  incurred 
by  the  cultivators  and  take 
measures  to  free  them  from  the 
debts. 

E.     Technical  Education. 

Question   No.   34. 

The  scope  for  technical  study  may 
be  widened  in  the  following  ways  :  - 

(a)  Technical  Schools  should  be 
opened  and  the  knowledge   of 

(i)    Exports  and  imports, 

(2)  Histoxy,    Geography    and 
Mathematics,    and 

(3)  Science     through     Veina 
cular  books — specially  pre- 
pared   for    the    purpose — 
may  be  imparted. 

(b)  The  scope  of  the  Kala-Bhavan 
should  be  enlarged  and  should 
be  converted  into  a  large. 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

(c)  A  Laboratory  on  a  large 
scale   should  be  maintained  in 
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41 


42 


43 


the   Kala-Bhavan    and   various 
experiments  made. 
(J)     Industrial     workshop     should 
be  opened    and  model   machi- 
nery kept  therein. 

(e)  Post  graduate  study  may  be 
introduced  for  the  Science 
Graduates. 

(/)  The  Science  Professors  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  research 
work. 

(a)  More  schools  of  Arts  and  In- 
dustries should  be  opened. 

Intelligent  students  should  be 
sent  abroad  to  prosecute  their  stu- 
dies and  on  their  return  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  to  start  new 
industries. 

Question   No.    35. 

Agricultural  Schools  should  be 
opened  in  some  of  the  Talukas  and 
they  should  be  managed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Every  son 
of  a  farmer  after  receiving  the  or- 
dinary elenientaiy  education  should 
be  compelled  to  join   it. 

Every     District     should     have     a 
model  farm  of  its     own     where     the 
cultivators   might   be   given   demon 
strations    in    up-to-date    implements 
and  technique  of  agriculture. 
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44 


45 


46 


47 


4K 


Suggestion. 

• 
Bemarfcs. 

2 

S 

Text-books    containing    lessons    in 

agriculture  should  be  introduced   in 
the  schools. 

The  best  farmers  should  be  sent 
abroad  for  further  study  at  the 
State  expense. 

F.     Miscellaneous. 

Question  No.  36. 

The  Laws  should  be  so  amended 
that  the  people  may  be  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  asking  permission 
when  they  want  to  make  slight  re- 
pairs to  their  houses.  It  may  be 
required  while  building  new  houses. 

There  should  be  no  octroi  duties 
at  all ;  and  if  they  be  continued 

(1)  they  should  be  levied  on  rail- 
way receipt  ; 

(2)  no  duties  should  be  taken 
from  the  Railway  passengers 
and  the  importer  of  goods  by 
carts  ; 

(3)  the  scales  of  duties  on  diffei  ■ 
ent  articles  should  not  differ, 
but  it  may  vary  according  to 
the  price  of  the  article. 

Ouesfioji  Xo.    41. 

Industrial  Arts  should  be  taught 
to  disabled  persons. 
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(2).     Those     that,    the     Departments     should     make     fiirthw 
inquiries  and  Report  to  Govcriinieiit  for  orders. 


•■Serial 
No. 


10 


11 


Snpfgestion. 


(A).     Those    referred    io    the    Central 
Government. 

The  Hiizur,  Council  and  Dewan  Orders 
should  be  collected  and  printed  every  year. 

(B).     TJiose    referred   to    the    Revenue 
J  apartment. 

The  Income-tax  Act  should  be  amended 
permitting  the  exemption  of  the  deprecia- 
tion charges  from  the  levy  under  the  Act. 

Careful  annual  survey  should  be  made  of 
the  Gaucliar  and  cattle  of  each  village. 

The  grazing  area  should  be  let  out  at  con- 
cession rates  to  breeders. 

No  more  lands  should  be  given  out  for  cul- 
tivation. All  the  waste  and  uncultivated 
lands  should  be  used  for  cattle  breeding 
purposes   only. 

The  time  as  to  when  revenue  should  be 
collected  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Suba,  who  will  pass  or  obtain  orders  accord- 
ing to  the   needs   of  the   locality. 

The  tax  levied  on  the  edible  fruit-bearing 
trees  should  be  discontinued. 

When  a  farmer  sinks  a  well  at  his  own  ex- 
pense the  assessment  should  not  be  in- 
creased. 

Houses  should  be  allowed  to  be  built 
in  the  fields. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  permission  to 
build  now  houses  on  the  same  site  in  place 
oi  the  old  ones  should  be  removed. 

The  land  revenue  should  be  fixed  after 
determining. 

(a)  what  the  income  of  a  fai^mer  is  per 
bigha ;   and 

(h)  what  his  expenses  are  including  land 
assessment  per  bigha  and  what  his  net 
income. 


Hem  irk 
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\2       The  scale  of  customs  duties  should  not  b 
heavier  in   Kodinar  than   any   other  Taluka 

13  The  land  assessment,  where  found  higho 
than     in     the      British     India,     should     be 
decreased. 

14  The   Patels  should  be    elected  by    the  in- 
habitants  of   the   village. 

15  The  scale  of  pay  of  the  Patels  should  be 
increased  owing  to  the  increase  of  work. 

Sixty  years'  settlement  should  be  intro- 
duced or  tried. 

(C).     Those  referred  to  the  Development  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd.,  should  be  made 
to  lend  to  the  merchants  on  good  security 
through  its  Mehsana  Branch. 

The  Bank  of  Baroda  accepts  deposits  ;  but 
does  not  lend  money.  Any  scheme,  whereby 
money  can  be  lent  on  personal  security  and 
Hundis  can  be  freely  used,  should  be  set  on 
foot.  The  Bank  should  advance  money 
locallj^  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  present. 


18 


11) 


20 


The     following   industries    should    be 
couraged : — 


en 


(a)  furniture  works  ; 

(b)  dye  manufactures ; 

(c)  tanning  ; 

(d)  metal  work   of   all  descriptions  ; 

(e)  manufacture  of  weaving  thread,   cam- 
phor, potash  and  paper  pulp. 

(/)    manufacture  of  card-board  from  paddy 
stalks  ; 

(g)    i^ite  manufacture  ; 

(li)    oil  mills,   flour     mills,    and    soap    in- 
dustry ;   and 

(0    ship-building  industry  in  Okha. 
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The  following  handicraft  industries  should 
be  developed  : — 

(a)  hand-loom  weaving  and  spinning  ; 

(b)  wood-work,    toys,    etc.,    in    Visnaga" ; 

(c)  printing   cloth,     pottery,     cutlery    and 
silk  cloth  in  Pattan  ;  j 

(d)  sandal  wood  work  in  Billimora  ; 

(e)  steel  locks  at  Sojitra  ; 

(f)  laquer  ware  at  Sankheda ;  and 

(g)  tanning  in  Kadi ; 

and  they  may  be  developed  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

(a)  by  giving  improved  machines  ;  and 

(b)  by    giving  loans    or   grants    to   enter- 
prizing  workers. 

A  Cigar  Factory  should  be  started. 

Improved  machinery  for  home  industries 
should  be  introduced. 

The  inquiries  like  the  present  should  be 
made  every  3  or  5  years  through  a  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  I'eports,  containing  informa- 
tion   about — 

(a)  new  industries  started  ; 

(b)  industries  not  prospering  with  reasons 
and 

(c)    the  industries  that  can  be  started, 
should  be   published   and   circulated   among 
the  people  especially,  among  the  men  carry- 
ing on  trade,  business,  arts  and  industries. 

(D).     Those    referred    to    tlie    Forest 
Department 


25 

26 


The     plantation     of    Ketki     and    bamboos 
should  be  extended. 

A  forest  survey  should  be  made. 
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The  Forest  Department  should  take  up  the 
work  of^ 

(1)  sawing  timber  and  other  kinds  of 
wood  by  machine  ; 

(2)  gathering  forest  products  at  State 
cost ; 

(3)  managing  the  forest  industries  ; 

(4)  plantation  of  useful  plants,  such  as 
Harda,  Behda,  Khakhra,  Amla, 
Siikhad,  etc.  ; 

(5)  planting  babul  in  the  fallow  and  salt 
lands  ; 

(6)  creating  forest  in   Sankheda  Taluka  ; 

(7)  improving   the   present   forests ; 

(8)  removing  thoria  (cactus)  in  Okha- 
mandal  and  planting  useful  trees 
instead ;  and 

(9)  preserving  the  small  trees  in  the  salt 
lands  and  cutting  the   large   ones. 

The  forest  land  fit  for  agriculture  should 
be  converted  into  agricultural  land  and  the 
agricultural  land  not  fit  for  the  purpose  may 
be  turned  into  forest  land. 

The  east  part  of  the  Atarsumba  Peta 
Mahal  should  be  turned  into  forest  and  until 
the  scheme  matures  lands  more  than  300 
bighas  lying  in  one  lot  should  be  prohibited 
from  being  cultivated. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  perma- 
nent income,  even  if  small,  than  to  the  re- 
plantation of  trees. 

The  forest  should  be  protected  from  fire  | 
and  heavy  grazing. 

Every  farmer  should  be  given  encourage- 
ment and  facilities  to  grow  trees — specially, 
the  edible  fruit-bearing  trees  round  the 
fields. 

Every  village  should  have  forests  with 
clusters  of  trees. 
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The  right  of  cutting  the  forests  should  not 
be  leased. 

Forests  should  be  divided  into  sections 
and  certain  sections  should  be  allowed  to  be 
cut  only  after  a  fixed  period.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  forests  destroyed  may  be 
replanted. 

Anyone  should  be  permitted  to  plant 
trees  in  the  waste  land  belonging  to  the 
Government  with  the  right  to  lease ;  the 
Government  taking  ^th  part  of  the  wood 
when  the  tree  might  die. 

(E).     Those   referred   to   the  Forest  and 
Industry  Departr)ients. 

The    following     forest    industries    can     be 
started  : — 
(a)    the  paper  pulp  can  be  manufactured 
from  the  bamboos  ; 

(/))  lemon  oil  can  be  extracted  from  the 
lemon  grass  ; 

(c)  wood-spirit  and  acetic  a<;id  can  be 
manufactured  from  inferior  woods  ; 

(d)  coal,  tar,  colour,  gas,  etc.,  can  be 
prepared  from  volatile  products  ; 

(e)  toys  and  three-ply  slippers  can  be  pre- 
pared from  inferior   woods  ; 

(/)  katho  (cetechn)  and  Eliya  can  be 
manufactured  from  the  juice  of  some 
trees  ; 

(g)  industries  pertaining  to  matches, 
mats,  ropes,  varnish,  leather,  bones 
and  horns,  wax,  lac,  Harda,  Behda, 
Ketki,  pencil,  coal,  Bhindi,  bamboo, 
etc.,  can  be  started; 

(h)  paper  can  be  made  of  Khakhra  and 
haru  and  sarkat,  Avhich  are  not  utilized 
as  fodder ;   and 

(»)  colour  can  be  prepared  from  Kesuda 
as  Avell  as  from  wood,  flowers,  and 
fibres  of  certain  trees. 
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The  plantation  of  Ihirda,  Belula,  Garmula, 
gugal,  }iutn,  viiisli,  indrajava,  gokhra  and 
other  products  of  medicine  should  be  in- 
creased and  they  should  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  away  by  those  who  need  them. 

The  Government  should  maintain  a  "Hay 
Press"  for  pressing  the  grass  into  bundles. 

The  bamboos  from  1/lOth  part  of  the  plot 
and  timber  from  l/20th  part  should  be  cut 
every  fear.  Elsewhere  where  the  trees  have 
grown  very  old  a  few  of  them  ought  to  be  cut. 

The  Government  should  organise  a  Com- 
pany to  prepare  chemicals  from  the  waste 
products  of  the  forests. 

The  plantation  of  cinchona  and  sonamnkhi 
should  be   undertaken. 

Systematic  plantation  of  trees  of  commer- 
cial importance  should  be  undertaken  along 
the  Railway  lines  or  along  the  rivers  as  far 
as  possible  ;  if  sivris  be  grown  along  the 
river  Tapti,  its  wood  would  command  in- 
stant sale  in  Bombay,  Kathiawad,  Sindh, 
etc.  This  tree  grows  rapidly  and  is  more 
useful  than  any  other  kind  of  tree. 

(F).     Those    referred   to   the   Forest  and 
Revenue  Departments. 

Systematic  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  plant  Babul  in  Okhamandal. 

Shimla  plantation  should  be  undertaken  in 
Naosari  on  a  large  scale  near  the  Railway 
Station. 

(G).     Those    referred   to    the   Industry   and 
the    Finance    Departments. 
Government    should    find   money    for   the 
development    of    industries   by     starting   an 
Insurance  Company. 

(H).     Those   referred   to   the   Agricidture 
Department. 

Experiments  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  "khara  pat"  of  Harij  and  Pattan  by 
planting  trees  that  will  suck  up  salts  or  by 
drainage. 
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The  present  irrigation  facilities  are  in- 
adequate ;  and  to  increase  the  facilities  the 
following   steps   should   be   taken  : — 

(1)  Government  should  undertake,  as 
early  as  possible,  at  least  one  big 
irrigation  project  in  each  District ; 

(2)  wherever  possible,  the  rivers  should 
be  bunded  and  their  water  utilized  ; 

(3)  the  boring  operation;:  should  be 
extended ; 

(4)  the  cultivators  should  be  induced  by 
means  of  liberal  Tagavi  grants  and  by 
decreasing  the  rates  for  hagayat,  to 
dig  wells  ; 

(5)  the  tank  irrigation  should  be  intro- 
duced ;  and 

(6)  the  existing  water-falls  should  be 
harnessed   for   agricultural   purposes. 

The  books  pertaining  to  agriculture  should 
be  distributed  gratis. 

Agricultural  Conferences  should  be  held  in 
every  District,  every  year  and  information 
should  be  given  to  farmers  through  experts. 

Seed  must  be  sold  on  credit  to  the  culti- 
vators or  by  Tagavi  without  charging  any 
profits. 

Pure  seed  should  be   distributed  for  trial. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  repair  the 
improved  implements,  when  required. 

Special  depots  should  be  opened  in  every 
Taluka  and  implements  should  be  given  on 
hire. 

The  Veterinary  branch  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  should  distribute  literature  on 
the  breeding  of  bulls,  etc.,  and  the  cultiva- 
tors should  be  instructed  in  the  line  of  im- 
proving cattle. 

Berar   bulls    should   be   introduced. 
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Good  bulls  should  be  sold  at  concession 
I  rates  to  breeders  and  farmers. 

Literature  on  the  tried  crops  should  be 
distributed   widely. 

An  Agricultural  magazines  with  a  nominal 
subscription  should  be  published  and  may 
be  distributed  freely  to  cultivators. 

New  crops  should  be  bought  by  the 
Government  or  it  should  arrange  in  such  a 
way  that  the  producers  can  incur  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  customers  for  their  produce. 

Fruit  canni»g  and  preservation  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  Agricultural  Inspectors  should  teach 
the  best  cattle   breeding  to   the   people. 

Hand-weaving,  fibre,  industry,  knitting, 
embroidery,  silk  industry,  bee  farming  and 
oil  industries  can  be  developed. 

Hand  gins  should  be  introduced  and  im- 
proved. 

Adulteration  of  food  should  be  stopped. 

Bone  manure  should  be  prepared  in  the 
Kadi  District. 

The  Agriculture  Department  may  be  in- 
structed to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
Japanese  (il^gi)  which  will  pay  very  well. 
At  least  the  Department  should  make  ex- 
periments with  the  help  of  Mr.  Marolia,  B. 
K.,  pioneer  of  the  cultivation  of  that  article 
in  the  Baroda  State. 

Salt  water  being  dangerous  to  industries 
in  Billimora,  the  Commerce  Department 
should  arrange  to  supply  sweet  water. 

The  export  of  manure  to  the  adjoining 
foreign  territories  should  be  stopped. 

Ground-nut  cultivation  should  be  encour- 
aged in  Khambha. 
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(I).     Those  referred  to   the  Agriculture  and 
the   Panchayat   De^partments. 

Every  Taluka  should  have  a  Veterinary 
Surgeon ;  and  every  village  should  have  a 
good  bull  for  which  Government  as  well  as 
the  Panchayats  must  pay. 

(J).     Those  referred  to   the  Agr'tcuUtire, 

Commerce   and   Statistics   Departments. 

A  census  of  the  State's  agricultural,  forest 
and  industrial  products  should  be  made  and 
the  average  production  per  acre   found  out. 

The  reliable  statistics  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  throughout  the  Raj  should 
be  collected. 

(K).     Those    referred   to    the    Panchayat 
Department. 

The  Village  Panchayats  should  be  em- 
powered to  issue  permits  to  build  the  houses. 

The  Mahajan  institution  of  old  should  be 
revived  and  much  of  the  work  should  be 
done  through  it. 

The  Committees  consisting  of  public 
leaders  and  Government  officials  should  be 
formed  by  Districts  and  every  question 
pertaining  to  the  District  should  be  discussed 
therein  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Government. 

The  Panchayats  should  be  made  more 
responsible  than  at  present. 

(L).     Those  referred  to  the  Revenue  and 
Judicial    Departments. 

The  Vahiwatdars  and  Aval  Karkuns  should 
not  be  given  Criminal  powers,  excepting  in 
Talukas  where  there  is  no  Munsiff  of  the 
First  Class.  In  such  Talukas  the  Vahiwat- 
dars (or  the  Aval  Karkuns)  should  try  cases] 
with  First  Class  powers. 
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The  revenue  cases  should  be  decided  at 
the  Tahika  towns  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Criminal  cases. 

(M).     Those   referred    to    the    Co-operative 
Department. 

Money-lenders  advance  money  to  the 
artisans  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
Therefore,  Co-operative  Banks  should  be 
started  to  render  them  pecuniary  help  at  a 
low  rate. 

The  Co-operative  Societies  fon  weavers 
should  be  organised  to  develop  the  hand- 
loom  industry. 

Sanitary  chawls  should  be  built  by  the 
Government  direct  or  through  the  Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 

Sale  institutions  should  be  started.  Co- 
operative Societies  can  help  a  great  deal  in 
this  matter  and  special  co-operation  for  sale 
should  be  introduced  or  extended. 

Co-operative  Dairy  Societies  should  be 
started.  Each  Khatedar  should  be  compelled 
to  set  aside  certain  area  for  fodder.  The 
Dairy  Companies  with  limited  liabilities  to 
own  cattle  should  be  encouraged. 

Industrial  Co-operative  Societies  to  orga- 
nise the  hosiery  industry  should  be  started. 

The  cultivators  must  be  educated  in  Co- 
operation. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  the  Co-operative 
Societies  are  manifold.  But  the  ignorant 
people  of  the  villages  do  not  understand  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded ; 
therefore,  the  work  cannot  be  done  system- 
atically. The  members  are  also  in- 
experienced. 

The  people  are  afraid  to  take  loans 
through  the  Government  and  the  Sarvkars 
threaten  them.  Men  are  also  not  wanting 
to  lead  astray.  These  are  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  retard  the  progress  of  the  Co- 
operative Societies.  Attempts  should  be 
made  to  combat  them. 
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Suggestion. 


The  Co-operative  Societies  only  deal  with 
monoj'  lending.  They  should  also  under- 
take the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  agricultural 
products. 

Only  J3.  Ags.  should  be  appointed  as  Co- 
operative Auditors. 

Dharwad  system  of  purchasing  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  the  weavers  should  be 
temporarily   introduced  in  this   State. 

Yarn  stores  should  be  opened  in  every 
District. 

There  should  be  a  link  amongst  the 
Central  agency,  Taluka  agency  and  the  Co- 
operative  Societies. 

Uptil  now,  most  of  the  societies  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  reason  lies  in 
quick  working ;  therefore,  they  should  be 
formed  only  when  the  people  themselves  are 
willing  to  form  them.  In  many  societies, 
some  of  the  members  fraudulently  misappro- 
priate the  money  and  do  not  refund  it. 
These  are  the  misuses  of  the  facilities. 

The  Agricultural  Banks  are  not  working 
properly.  Songhad  and  Vyara  Banks  are 
unsuccessful ;  Bhadran  Bank  does  good 
work  ;  but  nothing  can  be  said  of  its  future. 
The  Amreli  Bank  is  on  a  sufficiently  sound 
basis. 

The  Co-operation  should  be  extended  and 
the  Societies  should  advance  money  to  the 
farmers  for 

(1)  paying     the     land     assessment ;     and 

(2)  buying  seed,  manure,  implements,  etc., 

(N).  Those  referred  to  the  Engineer-in- 
chief  for  Raihvays  and  Communi- 
cations. 

The  following  railways  should  be  con- 
structed : — 

(1)  Harij    to  Radhanpur  via  Sankheswar. 

(2)  Vagdod  to  Munsa. 

(3)  Dangarva  to  Vijapur  through  Langhnaj, 

Gozaria,  Vasai  and  Ladol. 
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(4) 

2 
Vijapur  to  Vadnagar. 

3 

(5) 

Vijapur  to  Visnagar. 

(6) 

Atarsumba  to  Dehgam  or  to   Ahnieda- 
bad  via  Utkantheshwar. 

(7) 

Naosari  to  Kamrej  via  Palsana. 

(8) 

Anawal  to  Mahuva. 

(9) 

Bahadarpur  Line  to  be      extended    to 
Rustompur      passing      along       Pania, 
Chandanagar  and  Lotia. 

(10) 

Petlad  to  Bliadran  via  Dharmaj. 

(11) 

A    siding   for    the      Alembic    Chemical 

Works  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Baroda 

(12)  Savli  to  Baroda. 

(13)  Gandevi   to   Kathor      via  Naosari   and 

Chalthan. 

(14)  Vaghodia  to  Baroda. 

(15)  Gandevi  to  Velachha  via  Naosari  and 

Palsana. 

(16)  Dhari  to  Velan  through  Khambha. 

(17)  A   broad-gauge      line   from   Baroda   to 
Goya-gate. 

1.  The  Kosamba-Zankhvav  Railway  line 
should  be  linked  up  with  the  Tapti  Valley 
Railway  through  Lakhvi  and  Umarpada. 

2.  The  Kosamba-Zankhvav  line  should  be 
extended  as  far  as  Umarpada  with  Songhad 
or  Salher  as  a  junction. 

(O).     Those    referred   to    the    Public    Works 
Department. 

The  following  pacca  roads  should  be 
made : — 

(1)  Vijapur    to    Mehsana   through    Bilodra 

and  Vasai. 

(2)  Bilodra  to  Dangarva  through  Gozaria. 

(3)'    Vijapur   to    Vadnagar    i>lirough    Ladol 
and  Jantral. 
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(4)  Amrcli   to    Lunavadar    as    far    as    Aldi 

frontier. 

(5)  Amrcli  Ankadia   road   should  be  made 

pacca  and  it  should  be  extended  as  far 
as  the  boundary. 

(6)  Changad  to   Keriyawad   and   thence   to 

Sajiawadar  Station. 

(7)  Gokharval-Kundla     road    to     Rajthali, 

Pithvadal  and  thence  to  Challala  road. 

(8)  Damnagar  to  Shakhpur  through  Dhamel 

(9)  Naosari  to  Gandevi. 

(10)  Naosari  to  Chikhli. 

(11)  Chalthan  to  Antroli. 

(12)  Kholvad    to    Mangrol    through    Kathor, 
Velachha  and  Lunbada 

(13)  Kathor    to    Velachha. 

(14)  Mangrol  to  Nani  jSTaroli. 

(15)  Velachha  to  Panoli. 

(16)  Naosari  town  to  the  important  villages 

of  the   Taluka. 
(IT)     Dharmaj   to   Petlad-Cambay  road. 

(18)  Bakrol    to    Anand    or    from    Bakrol    to 

Karamsad. 

(19)  Bhadran  to  Borsad. 

(20)  Petlad  to  Dharmaj  road. 

(21)  Karjan  to  Dabka. 

The  bridges  should  be  constructed  over  the 
rivers  at  Sacliin,  Maroli,  Nani  Kurali  and 
Chansad ;  and  the  one  over  the  Vengania 
river  should  be  raised. 

The  roads  from  (1)  Amreli  to  Kundla,  (2) 
Amreli  to  Lotia,  (3)  Amreli  to  Bagasra,  and 
(4)  Amreli  to  Khamba  are  piicca  but  they 
require  Nalas  and  repairs. 

There  are  no  piicca  roads  in  the  Petlad 
Taluka.  The  existing  roads  should  be  re- 
paired and  extended  10  feet  on  each  side. 
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(P).     Tlwse    referred    to    the    Education 
Depart  ment. 

The  handicraft  industries  should  be  deve- 
loped by  giving  scholarships  to  the  sons  of 
artisans. 

A  system  of  agricultural  education  should 
be  established  throughout  the  State  and 
practical  and  theoretical  agricultural  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  sons  of  farmers 
after  the  fourth  standard  for  three  years. 

(Q).     Those  referred  to  the  Excise 
Department. 

The  use  of  Tadi^  Bhang,  Ganja,  "Wino,  etc., 
should  be  discouraged. 
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(3)     Those  that  are  unimportant  and  need  not  be  considered  at 


To  prevent  money-lenders  cheating  the  far- 
mer the  following  measures  should  be 
adopted  : — 

(a)  The  account  books  of  the  So7vkars 
may  be  registered  ; 

(b)  The  maximum  rate  of  interest  may  be 
fixed  ; 

(c)  The  rules  may  be  framed  regarding 
the  money  transactions ; 

(d)  The  account  books  should  be  audited 
by  Government  auditors  at  the  end  of 
every  year. 

No  commission  (  ^I'il'^iMist  )  should  be 
charged  when  one  pays  the  Government  dues 
through  any  other  Taluka  Treasury. 

Government  should  find  money  for  the 
development  of  industries  by  opening  a 
monthly  lottery  ;  half  of  the  proceeds  should 
be  spent  in  developing  industries,  research, 
etc.,  the  other  half  being  distributed  in  prizes 

A  railway  should  be  constructed  to  Dwarka. 

The    exporters     of     manufactured    goods 
should  be  provided  rebates. 

The  Government  should  appoint  an  Indus- 
trial Advisory  Board  composed  of  industrial 
leaders,  business  people  and  industrial  ex- 
perts to  Investigate  the  new  and  old  indus- 
tries, conduct  experiments,   etc. 

The  industries  should  be  rendered  pecu- 
niary help  through  a  Committee  consisting  of 

(1)  the  Commissioner  of  ConAnerce,  etc., 

(2)  the  Director  of  Industries,  as  Secretary, 

(3)  the  Director  of  Commerce, 

(4)  the  Accountant-General, 

(5)  a  business  man,  and 

(6)  a  practising  engineer. 
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Already  under  con- 
sideration. 


There    is    one    al- 
ready. 


A  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  l)een  ap- 
pointed. 
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The  Government  should  iengage  a  Char- 
tered Accountant  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  for  the  protection  of 
the  shareholders. 

The  farm  wages  should  be  fixed  progres- 
sively when  there  is  scarcity  of  labour. 

The  permanent  settlement  should  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  grass  auctioning  should  be  stopped 
and  it  should  be  given  for  a  lump  sum — which 
should  be  an  average  of  the  last  five  years' 
income  to  the  Government, 

The  land  speculation  should  be  stopped 
and  it  should  be  given  to  the  bona  fide 
cultivators. 

Cow-dung  should  be  prohibited  from  being 
used  as  fuel. 

At  present,  no  improvement  in  the  imple- 
ments is  necessary. 

Every  Khatedar  should  be  compelled  to 
maintain  a  particular  number  of  cows. 

All  the  produce  of  the  cultivators  should 
be  bought  by  Government. 

The  dairies  should  be  closed  and  all  butter 
export  should  be  stopped. 

>Long  term  tenancy  contracts  should  be 
made— say,  from  3  to  10  years. 

No  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  tenancy 
contracts  is  at  present  needed  and  if  the 
State  passes  any  law  it  should  not  incon- 
venience the  cultivators. 

No  interest  should  be  charged  on  the 
Tagavi  grants. 

The  Tagavi  should  be  given  in  the  presence 
of  the  Panchayat  or  by  the  Agricultural 
Inspector  provided  a  certificate  from  the 
Panchayat  is  produced. 

The  Government  should  fix  the  rate  of 
interest. 


Rules  to  that  effect 
have  been  made. 
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^ 

Serial 

No. 

Sn^'srestioi?. 

Remarks. 

r 

23 

The  Agricultuicai  Banks  should  accept  de- 
posits    from     the     agriculturists     and     pay 
intei-est. 

24 

The  Khatedars  of  a  Bank   should  not  be 
allowed  to  contract  debt  in  any  other  Avay. 

25 

No  civil   suits   to   recover   the   debts  from 
the  agriculturists   should   be   entertained  by 
the  Courts. 

26 

To  stop  the  agriculturists  being  indebted, 
the   Government    should   stop   the   expensive 
and  evil  customs  prevalent  among  the  people- 
by   enacting   laws. 

27 

The  export  of  cotton  and  other  food  pro- 
ducts should  be  restricted  during  the  days  of 
famine  and  dearnesa. 

28 

Duty  on  Kerosine  Oil  should  be  removed 

at  Billimora. 

29 

The    Child   Marriage    Act     should    not   be 
applied  to   the   classes  in  which   widow-mar- 
riage is  allowed 

SO 

The  Compulsory  Education  Act  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  lower  classes. 

31 

The  course  of  study     upto     Standard  IV 

It  is  already 

made 

should  be  made  compulsory. 

so. 

32 

The  rules  regarding       ni^l^-ip,      should  not 
be  fully  exercised  upon  the  Kaliparaj  people. 

33 

The    assessment    should   not    increase     at 
every   Settlement. 

34 

The   Stamp   Act.   the   Income-tax   and  the 
Miscellaneous   fines    should      be   done    away 
with. 

35 

The  Companies'   Act  should  be  made  less 
strict. 

3t> 

The   Law     reguktting   the     forced     labour 
and  the   Stamp   Act   should  be   repealed. 

37 

The  Law  Courts  should  be  decreased  and 
the   dispute    settled   by    arbitration. 

38 

The  customs   duties   should   be   absolutely 
removed   and   the   taxes   suggested      by   the 
people  should  be  levied  instead. 

39 

The   water-tax   should   be      abolished. 
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40 

41 
42 

43 


44 


45 


46 


4S 
49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 
55 


The   taxes   levied   bj'   the      Municipalities 
and  the  Vishishta  Panchayats  are  harmful. 
The  duty  on  alcohol  should  be  removed. 

The  Government  should  levy  a  tax  on 
import   and   increase   the    same   on   export. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  cash 
the  Promissory  Notes  at  the  Government 
Treasuries. 

The  inquiries  like  the  present  should  be 
made  every  year. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture should  have  complete  powers. 
They  should  not  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
write  to  other  Departments  for  works 
purely  their  own. 

The  Admi^iistration  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts — (1)  Legislative  ;  (2)  Exe- 
cutive. The  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  should  be  elected  by  the  people 
and  that  of  the  Executive  must  be  the 
Heads  of  Departments  ;  both  to  be  presided 
by    His    Highness    the    ^Maharaja    Saheb. 

The  Government  should  adopt  a  liberal 
policy   about  the   Vatans  of   the  Vatandars. 

All  the  laws  should  be  made  with  the 
public  consent  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

CommeS'cial  Societies  should  be  establi- 
shed and  the  Government  should  lend 
money  to  the  merchants. 

Higher  rights  should  be  conferred  on 
the    Khatedars    and    their    status    raised. 

The  Government  should  restrict  the 
cotton  cultivation. 

The  business  of  foreign  merchants  should 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  farmers  should  be  redeemed  from 
their  debts. 

Begging   should  be  forbidden. 

The  Naib  Subas  are  not  necessary  ;  they 
should  be  engaged  in  the   Suba  Office. 


Yawue. 
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APPENDIX     III. 

A  list  of  the  important  Government  publications  utilized  in 
preparing  this  Report : 

1.  Reports  on  the  Census  Operations  in  the  Baroda  State  for 

1881,  1891,  1901  and  1911. 

2.  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Indebtedness  in  the  Baroda  State- 
by  Mr.  Manilal  B.  Nanavati. 

3.  Annual  Reports  of  the — • 

(a)     Revenue, 
(h)     Co-operative, 

(c)  Commerce  and  Industry, 

(d)  Sanitary, 

(e)  Finance  and 
(/)     Education 

Departments. 

4.  Notes  on  Industrial  Development  in  the  Baroda  State  by  Mr. 
Manilal  B.  Nanavati. 

5.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Baroda  State  from  1907-08  to. 
1916-17. 

6.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  make  proposals  on  the' 
Consolidation  of  small  and  scattered  holdings  in  the  Baroda 
State. 

7.  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  Baroda  State  by  R.  B.  G.  H.  Desai 

8.  Report  of  the  Vitality  Commission. 

9.  Report  of  the  Baroda  Prices  Incjuiry  Committee,  1918. 
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APPENDIX     IV. 

Statement  showing  the  rainfall  (in  inches)  during  the  fast  27  years. 


No. 

Year. 

Kadi. 

Barotla. 

Naosari. 

Amreli. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

1890-91  

20 

71 

20 -86.^ 

53-6i 

17-3 

0 

1891-92  

22 

98 

33  131 

62-5 

22-72 

3 

1892-93  

46 

99 

41-82 

64-21 

25-14 

4 

1893-94  

48 

79 

43-79 

58-55 

19-77 

5 

1894-95  

85 

56 

69-99 

75-76 

33-83 

6 

189;>-96 

26 

99 

29-35 

39-54 

17-49 

7 

1896-97   

29 

42 

44-19 

64-27 

21-41 

8 

1897-98  

22 

85 

32-99 

47-59 

29-8 

9 

1898-99  

23 

18 

48-1 

49-42 

13-26 

10 

IS99-1   0» 

3 

75 

5-39 

18-62 

4-77 

11 

1900-01  

22 

25 

31 -Gl 

45-93 

26-41 

12 

1901-02  

12 

88 

22-35 

30-80 

7-68 

13 

1902-03   

25 

20 

29-90 

54-87 

22-16 

U 

1903-04  

21 

68 

33-66 

55  12 

24-58 

15 

1904-05  

9 

80 

17-6 

25-40 

7-56 

16 

1905-06  « 

33 

99 

25-82 

31-74 

10-38 

17 

1906-07   

32 

7 

37-47 

48-5 

23-8 

18 

1907-08  

34 

87 

30-65 

44-15 

19-41 

19 

1908-09   

32 

90 

35-10 

47-9 

21-41 

20 

1909-10  

29 

18 

33-51 

61-52 

27-26 

21 

1910-11    

25 

74 

47-79 

54-20 

26-16 

22 

1911-12   

6 

45 

16-35 

27-77 

9-47 

23 

1912-13 

45 

10 

44-23 

64-77 

29-28 

24 

1913-14   

34 

40 

54-65 

53-96 

28-2 

25 

1914-15  

27 

2 

48-1 

65-19 

27-49 

26 

1915-16   

11 

23 

24-17 

33-42 

12-53 

27 

1916-17   

27 

•32 

36-78 

58-64 

19-89 
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•  APPENDIX     IX. 

Receipts  and   Disbursements   of  the  Baroda    State  for  the  year   19 17-18, 


U.Cript:-. 

Disbursements. 

No. 

Description  of  items. 

Rs. 

No. 

Description  of  items. 

Rs. 

1 

- 

■^ 

4 

^ 

0 

1 

Land  Kcvenue 

1,14,30,811 

1 

Land  Revenue 

20,30,542 

2 

Miscellaneous  Taxes 

2,40,020 

2 

Other  Revenue  Branches 

1,70,615 

3 

Forests            

:3,24,171 

3 

Forests 

87,040 

4 

Abkari            

26,(50,042 

4 

•Stamps 

47,400 

5 

Customs          

1,93,421 

5 

Registration 

43,931 

7 
8 

9 

Stamps            

Begistration 

Tribute  and  fixed  Janiabandi 
n'ceived    through    the  Ke- 
sidency          

Tribute  and  fixed  Jainabundi 
received  direct 

7,12,890 
1,. 30,000 
7,03,804 

14,720 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Tribute,        etc.,        received 
through  the  Residency 

Tribute,  etc.,  received  direct  . 

Opium 

Railways 

Palace 

7,12,890 

78 

03,674 

18,15,81,1 

I'O 

Interest            

10,02,254 

11 

Huzur  Raj  Karbhar — 

11 

Village  Boards  lie  venue 

11,372 

(a)  Tour  expenses 

12 

Opium             

5,33,705 

(b)  Huzur  Kuteherries  ., 

7,33,815 

13 

Railways 

11,09,703 

12 

Judicial            

3,84,022 

14 

Irri^'ation        

17,418 

13 

Police               

8,42,542 

15 

Palace 

14 

Jail                  

09,530 

Hi 

Judicial  fees  and  fines 

82,058 

15 

Education 

22,82,887 

17 

Jail                  

18,084 

10 

Medical            

3,58,987 

18 

Education       

1,33,600 

17 

Printing  Press 

81,356 

19 

.Alunicipalities 

00 

18 

Local  Boards,  etc 

5.75.496 

20 

Public  Works 

2,19,625 

19 

:\runieipalitiis 

2,000 

21 

Miscellaneous  (ineliuling 
Ferries,       Police.       (Jencral 
Administration,  <tc.) 

7,14,-523 

20 
21 

Public  Works 

Army               

20,90,459 
17,70,065 

22 

Devasthan  Dharmadaya 

2,43,314 

23 

Assamdars  Xemnukdars 

5,33,927 

24 

Pen.-  loners 

2,62,000 

25 

Mairiage      in      the      Roya 
Family 

2,70,000 

26 

Extraordinary          including 
Famine,  etc. 

6,. 501 

27 

Miscellaneous     including  In- 
terest,   Ferries,     Irrigation 
etc.                 

41,74,335 

Total 

2,02,80,051 

Total 

1.89,46.549 
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APPENDIX     X. 

Summary    of    Recommendations   of    the 
Vitality  Commission. 

1.  steps  should  bo  taken  to  secure  that  all  children   attending 

State  Schools  should  be  periodically  weighed  and  measured. 

2.  All  possible  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  system  of 
registration  of  vital  occurrences. 

3.  Eogistration  sections  <J  Bombay  Municipal  Act,  vivtntis 
mutdndis,  should  bo  made  operative  within  all  Municipal 
areas,  and  forms  for  registration  prescribed. 

4.  Medical  Department  shoukl  prepare  a  scheme  for  improvement 
of  morbidity  statistics  on  the  lines  of  Bombay  City  practice. 

5.  Presidents  of  Municipalities  and  District  Boards  should  be  em- 
powered to  carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment with  or  without  consent  of  their  colleagues. 

6.  Government  should  fix  a  scale  of  taxation  for  .^aoh  Visliishta 
Panchayat  and  Municipality. 

7.  Formation  of  a  Sanitary  Department;  its  functions. 

8.  Formation  of  an  Advisory  Council. 

9.  Designs  for  wells  to  be  sanctioned   and   approved   by   Chief 

Medical  Officer. 

10.  Drainage  schemes  should  be  taken  up  at  the  same  time  as  those 
for  water-supply. 

11.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  sanitation  as  a  subject  in  the 
training  of  Police  and  Revenue  Officers. 

12.  Government  should  make  its  Officers  see  that  sanitation  is  an 
elementary  necessity. 

13.  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  should  be  provided,   maintained 
and  staffed  by  the  Central  Government. 

14.  Legislation  to  prohibit  employment  of  children  of  school-going 
age. 

15.  Eegistration  of  all    milk-sellers   and    cow-keepers,    periodical 

analysis  of  milk,  and  enforcement  of  hygienid   principles  in. 
the  sale. 

16.  Prevention  of  adulteration  of  ghee  and  food-stuffs. 

17.  Factory  legislation  for  factory  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

18.  Special  inquiry   needed  as   to   desirability   of  registration   to 

shorten  hours  of  labour. 
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19.  Advantages  of  inoculation  against  plague  h1i(.ii1<J  bo  every- 
where preached  to  the  people. 

20.  Special  action  necessary  in  towns  and  villages  .which  are 
annually  ravaged  by  plague. 

21.  Facilities  to  encourage  evacuation  desirable. 

22.  Notification  of  occurrence  of  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  and  registration  of  all  medical  practitioners. 

23.  Eigorous  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  for  fairs,  and,  when 

necessary,  their  prohibition. 

24.  Revenue  officers  should  report  outbreak  of  disease  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  health  direct,  and  to  their  Revenue 
superiors  at  the  same  time.  The  Sanitary  Department  should 
prepare  a  code  of  rules  in  this  connection. 

25.  Vaccination  should  be  mad©  compulsory  in  Baroda. 

26.  A  vigorous  war  against  the  mosquito,  on  lines  to  be  laid  down 
for  each  place  by  a  sanitary  survey  which  will  bo  under  taken 
by  the  Sanitary  Department. 

27.  General  measures  against  malaria. 

28.  Trained  midwives  should  be  employed  by  each  town. 

29.  Penalties  under  the  Child  Marriage  Act  should  be  made  more 
deterrent. 

30.  All  the  children  in  the  Baroda  City  schools  be  periodically 

examined  by  qualified  medical  men.  Actual  scheme  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Medical  Department  in  consultation  with 
the  Education  Department. 

31.  Medical  Officers  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  should 
inspect  the  schools  of  their  station  once  a  month  and  report. 

32.  A  general  inquiry  as  to  the  proportion  of  children  attending 
schools  actually  suffering  from  want  of  proper  food. 

33.  Creation  of  special  boarding  schools  for  backward  children. 

34.  Greater  prominence  should  be  given  to  organised  games  and 
physical  exercise  in  the  school  curriculum. 

35.  Questions  concerning  sanitation  of  Baroda  City  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  the  Municipality. 

36.  As  large  grants  as  possible  should  be  made  for  improvement 

of  City  slums  and  areas. 

37.  Regulations  needed  for  new  buildings  and  demolition  of  old 
ones. 

38.  Whole  drainage  work  should  be  completed  in  five  years.     Rs. 

6,00,000  to  be  devoted  to  it  annually. 

39.  Water-supply  should  be  continuous,  not  intermittent. 

40.  Cattle  should  be  prevented  from  straying  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ajwa  Lake. 

41.  The  City's    night-soil    should    be    properly    disposed    of    in 
trenches. 

42.  Provision  of  Infectious  Disease  Hospital,  a  disinfecting  station^ 
and  a  staff  of  sanitary  inspection  in  the  City. 
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APPENDIX  XI. 

A  list  showing  how  far  the  recommendations  of  the  Vitality 
Commission  have    been  carried  out. 

A  list  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Vitality  Commission  having 
been  given  in  Appendix  X,  the  numbers  of  recommendations  refer- 
red to  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  are  the  same  as 
the  correspondence  numbers  in  Appendix  X. 


Number  of 

recommendations 

made  bj'  the  Vitality 

Commission. 

Carried 
out. 

Partially 
carried  out. 

Not 
carried  out. 

1 

- 

3 

4 

1 

Yes. 

2     . . 

.. 

Ye?.. 

3 

.. 

Yes. 

•  ■ 

4 

.. 

.. 

Not  known. 

g 

.. 

.. 

Not. 

6 

•  • 

Not. 

7 

.. 

Not. 

8 

Y03. 

•  • 

9 

.. 

•  • 

Not. 

10 

.. 

Not. 

11 

Yes. 

12 

•• 

Not. 

13 

.. 

•  • 

•• 

14 

.. 

.. 

Not. 

15 

.. 

.. 

Not. 

16 

.. 

.. 

Not. 

17 

.. 

Yes. 

•  • 

18 

.. 

.. 

Not. 

19 

.. 

Yes. 

.. 

20 

.. 

.. 

Not. 

21 

.. 

.. 

Not. 

22 

Not. 

I'emarks. 
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APPENDIX  Xl.—contd. 


• 

Number   of 
reoommGiidations 
made  by  the  Vita'ity 

Carried 
out. 

Partially 
carried  out. 

Not 
carried  out. 

Remarks. 

Commission. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23 

Yes. 

24 

Yes. 

25 

Yes. 

•• 

26 

•• 

•• 

Inquiries    made  of 
the  Chief  Medical 
Officer. 

27 

Yes. 

28 

Not. 

29 

Yes. 

30 

Yes. 

31 

.. 

Not. 

32 

•  • 

Not. 

33 

Yes. 

34 

Yes. 

•• 

35 

Not. 

36 

Yes. 

•• 

37 

Yes. 

38 

Yes. 

39 

Not. 

40 

Yes. 

41 

Yes. 

•• 

42 

Yes. 

•• 

Summary  :— 

3  Carried  out , 

•  • 

•• 

18  Partially  carried  out; 
and 

21  Not  carried  out 
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APPENDIX     XVI. 

Chautauqua    Institution. 

In  August  1874,  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  0.,  and  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent  organised  the  first  Chautauqua  Institution.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  Chautauqua  Lake  in  New  York  State, 
on  the  shore  of  which  the  meeting  was  held.  It  began  as  a 
summer  school  for  the  better  training  of  Bible  teachers,  and  en- 
deavoured to  lay  most  emphasis  on  the  "week-day  forces"  in 
religious  culture.'  Its  two  founders  desired'  to  give  Sunday-school 
teachers  a  continued,  progressive  and  thorough  study  of  biblical 
literature  and  pedagogical  principles.  The  first  meeting  was  a 
success;  and  by  a  gradual  and  natural  growth  the  plan  has  been 
broadened  to  include  instruction  in  almost  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge; the  session  has  been  extended  from  two  weeks  to  two  months 
(July  and  August) ;  and  a  town  has  been  built  up  which  presents 
an  interesting  study  to  the  educator  and  sociologist  in  its  munici- 
pal government  and  its  ideals  of  life.  All  the  essential  features  of 
the  institution  were  adopted  by  1878,  the  various  important 
changes  and  addition  have  promoted  its  consistent  development 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  at  present  incorporated  as  Chautauqua 
Instltu.tion  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  manage- 
ment is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees  elected  either 
by  the  owners  of  property  at  Chautauqua,  or  in  case  a  quorum 
of  such  electors  cannot  be  secured,  by  the  board  itself.  The 
Institution  is  not  a  stock  company,  nor  are  the  trustees  interested 
in  the  land  beyond  the  ownership  of  lots  for  private  use.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  all  surplus  funds  must  be  used  for 
the  improvements  and  extension  of  the  Institution's  work.  The 
president  and  chancellor  never  received  compensation  for  their 
•services.  Those  officers  upon  whom  falls  the  management  of 
details  are  paid  ordinary  salaries. 

Chautauqua  has  become  a  city  where  municipal  functions 
are  extended  to  include  free  public  instruction  and'  eaitertainment. 
This  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  system  of  taxation  which  falls  upon 
all  within  the  town,  however,  brief  the  term;  of  citizenship.  The 
tariff  is  one  day,  40  cents;  one  week  $1"75;  two  weeks,  $2-80; 
four  weeks,  $4;  season,  $6.  Citizenship  includes  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  exercises  of  the  general  program,  and  access  to 
the  museum,   the   reading-room,   the  models,  etc. 

The  educational  activities  of  Chautauqua  Institution  include 
the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  Summer  Assembly  and  the 
all-year-round  instruction  offered  by  the  Chautauqua  Library  and 
Scientific   Circle,   and  described  hereafter. 
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The  Summer  work  of  the  assembly  falls  under  two  general 
heads:  the  Summer  Schools  and  the  General '  Program.  The 
Summer  Schools  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  in  1905  enrolled  a 
total  of  over  2,300  students  who  were  registered  in  nearly  5,000 
courses.  Thetse  schools  may  be  described  as  including  six 
academic  departments  and  seven  professional  departments.  Under 
the  first  head  fall  English  language  and  literature,  modem 
languages,  clas.^ical  languages,  mathematics  and  science,  psycho- 
logy and  pedagogy,  and  religious  teaching.  Under  the  second 
are  included  library  training,  domestic  science,  music,  arts  and 
crafts,   expression,   physical  education,   and  practical   arts. 

The  faculty  of  the  Summer  Schools  is  in  a  measure  as  per- 
manent as  that  of  any  college,  the  majority  of  the  ninety  mem- 
bers retui'ning  from  year  to  year.  A  census  of  the  last  faculty 
shows  representatives  from  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Cornell^ 
Michigan,  and  Chicago  Universities;  from  Amherst,  Haverford, 
Bowdoin,  and  Rockford  colleges;  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
West  Chester,  (pa)  normal  Schools;  and  from  a  large  number  of 
other  educational  institutions. 

Th&  second  division  of  the  Summer  work — the  General  Pro- 
gram— offers  a  regular  and  systematic  series  of  religious  and 
secular  lectures,  entertainments  and  concerts,  extending  over  sixty 
days.  Under  the  head  of  lectures  those  which  are  most  genuinely 
educational  in  their  nature  are  a  large  number  of  lecture  series 
on  subjects  of  literary,  historical,  scientific,  and  pedagogic  interest. 
In  addition  to  these  series  many  single  addresses  by  persons  of 
note  are  interspersed  throughout  the  program.  "While  the  series 
are  most  often  presented  by  educators,  the  single  addresses  are 
more  frequently  from  men  of  affairs.  During  the  history  of  the 
institution,  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  twelve  or  fifteen 
governors,  thirty  or  more  college  presidents,  and  a  long  list  of 
United  States  congressmen,  distinguished  jurists,  and  leaders  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  civics  have  addressed  Chautauqua 
audiences. 

The  musical  features  of  the  General  Program  have  assumed 
significant  proportions  as  the  institution  has  developed.  At 
present  a  chorus  which  at  the  height  of  the  season  mmibers  500 
or  more,  in  conjunction  with  a  regular  orchestra  of  twenty  pieces 
and  with  different  groups  of  well-known  vocal  soloists,  present 
during  the  season  not  only  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  con- 
certs, but  at  least  three  well-known  opera  scores,  three  great 
oratorios,,  and  three  or  four  of  the  best-known  masses.  Thus  an 
opportunity  is  provided  for  people,  who  ordinarily  hear  little  of 
the  best  music;  and  the  musical  feature  of  the  Summer  becomes 
distinctly  educational.  It  is  estimated  that,  through  all  of  these 
means,  over  50,000  people  are  reached  each  Summer  at  Chautau- 
qua itself. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  institution  is 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  This  was  started 
in  1873,  and  offers  aid  to  self-educating  people,  either  as  indivi- 
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-duals  or  in  .groups  known  as  "local  circles."    The  essential  features 
of  the  plan. are: — 

1.  A     definite     four     years'     course     of     history,     literature, 

science,  etc. 

2.  Sjyt'cified  volumes  approved  by  the  counsellors. 

3.  Allotment  of    time.     Eeading    apportioned  by    week  and 
■"    month. 

4.  A  monthly  magazine  witli  additional  readings,  notes  and 
general  1  i  terat  ure . 

6.     A  membership  hooh,  witli  suggestions,  review,  outlines,  etc. 

6.  Time  required,  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  a  day  for  nine 
months. 

7.  Certificates  granted  to  all  who  complete  the  four  3'ears' 
course. 

8.  Advanced  courses,  for  continued  reading  in  special  lines. 

9.  T*edagogic  course,  for  secular  teaching. 

10.     Young  People  s  Reading  Course  to  stimulate  the  reading 
of  good  literature  by  the  young. 
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APPENDIX     XVII. 

Department  of  Commerce   and   Industry, 
Baroda  State,  Baroda. 

The  following  Rules,  called  "Eules  for  the  Development  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  Baroda  State,"  were  sanctioned  by 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sir  Sayajirao  Gaekwad,  Sena-Khas- 
^■^hel,  Samsher  Bahadur,  G.C.S.I.,  Ferzande-Khas-I-Daulat-I- 
Inglishia,  on  the  2nd  April,  1915,  and  are  published  for  the- 
information  of  the  public. 

Baroda,  MANILAL  B.  NAN AV ATI, 

12th  April,  1915.  Director  of  Commerce. 
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Rules    for  the    Development    of  Commerce 
and    Industry  in  the  Baroda  State. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Preliminary. 

1.  Whereas  it  is  found  desirable  to  la}'  down  a  definite  State 
Policy  for  the  development  of  Commerce  and  Industries  in  the 
State  and  to  have  a  regular  procedure  to  deal  with  the  applica- 
tions for  State  help  and  to  decide  them  expeditiously,  the  follow- 
ing rules  are  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  State,  its  officers 
and  subjects  and  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

2.  These  rules  may  be  called  "Rules  for  the  Development  of 
Commerce  and  Industries  in  the  Baroda  State." 

3.  They  shall  come  into  force  from  1st  May,  1915. 

4.  Rules,  Circulars,  Orders  and,  Notifications  published 
before  these  rules  come  into  force,  shall  be  repealed  so  far  as  they 
are  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  these  rules.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  cancel  or  modify  any  concessions,  general  or 
specific,  granted  to  Industrial  concerns  or  enterprises  before  these 
rules  come  into  force. 

5.  In  these  rules,  unless  there  is  anything  repugnant  in  the 
subject  or  context,  (1)  "Director  of  Commerce"  includes  an}^  officer 
who  is  invested  by  the  Huzur  from  time  to  time  with  the  functions 
and  powers  of  Director  of  Commerce,  (2)  "Factory"  means  any 
Industrial  establishment  employing  regularly  not  less  than  fifteen 
workmen  for  the  production  of  industrial  articles  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  or  othei"  apparatus  and  requiring  a  division  of  labour 
suitable  to  a  production  en  masse. 

A    Factory    shall  be    deemed  to    be  fitted    witli  the  "  lates 

appliances  of  mechanical  art"  if  the  machiner}^  and  equipment 
used  is  fairly  representative  of  the  latest  development  in  the 
particular  industry  abroad. 
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C  H  A  P  1  E  R  1 1. 

Organisation   of  the    Department    of    Conimerce    and 

Industry. 

6.  A  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  will  be  organis- 
ed for  which  a  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industiy  ma}^  be 
appointed.    The  functions  of  the  Department  shall  be  as  under:  — 

(a)  To   study   the   industrial   and   commercial    conditions    of 

the    State  and    to    advise    Government    to  take    such 
measures  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  advisable. 

(b)  To  conduct  industrial  experiments  and  to    give  demon- 

strations of  successful  experiments. 

(c)  To  advise  manufacturers,  merchants  and  artisans  in  the 

development  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  State. 

(d)  To  advise  Government  on  measures  that  affect  commerce 

and  industry  of  the  State. 

(e)  To  assist  the  people  in  the  organisation  of  trade,  com- 

merce and  industries. 

(/)  To  investigate  and  recommend  applications  for  State 
Concessions  to  His  Highness'  Government. 

(</)  And  to  do  all  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
entrusted  by  His  Highness'  Government. 

7.  With  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Government,  the 
Director  of  Commerce)  may  employ  experts  in  different  lines  such 
a-s  Textile,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Chemical  Industries,  etc., 
and  demonstrators  in  various  industries.  The  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  this  staff  shall  always  be  available  to  the  public  free  of 
charge  unless  otherwise  provided;  this  assistance  may  include  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  estimates,  preliminary  investigations  of 
raw  materials  and  markets,  etc. 

8.  With  the  object  of  carrying  out  the  State  Policy  for  the 
development  of  Commerce  and  Industry  as  mentioned  in  Section 
6,  the  following  special  measures  may  be  taken  as  occasions 
permit :  — 

(a)  So  far  as  may  be  possible,  all  Government  Stores  will 
be  purchased  from   local   manufacturers. 

(h)  Investigation  of  industries  that  might  be  introduced  in 
the  State,  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time.  Surveys- 
of  industrial  towns  and  of  the  existing  Industries — 
hand  and  power — shall  also  be  made.  Information 
thus  collected  will  be  published  for  the  information  of 
the  public. 
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(c)  Experts  may  bo  employed  and  experimental'  works  opened, 
if  deemed  necessary,  to  demonstrate  the. feasibility  of 
industries  new  to  India.  Sucli  experimental  works  will 
be  transferred  to  private  parties  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

id)  Scholarships  may  be  given  to  students  of  proved  capa- 
city a:>id  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  studying  industries 
abroad  or  in  distant  parts  of  India,  that  can  be  intro- 
duced  in  this  State. 

(e)  Warehouses  may  b(>  cxjnstructcd  at  State  expense  in 
important  centres  of  trade  for  the  pui-pose  of  storing 
dutiable  articles  under  bond.  No  such  Warehouse  may 
be  constructed  except  where  the  rental  returns  would 
justify  the  expenditure. 

(/)  A  permanent  Industrial  Museum  may  be  organised  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  mineral  and  forest  and  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  State,  and  of  industrial  ami 
agricultural   appliances. 

(</)  A  Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau  may  be  maintained 
by  the  State  for  the  dissemination  of  industrial  and 
commercial   information. 

(A)  Specimens  of  Baroda  Arts  and  Craft  may  be  sent  at 
State  expense  from  time  to  time  to  Exhibitions  abroad 
or  in  other*  parts  of  India. 

(i)  Exhibitions  may  bs  organised  at  suitable  places  at  reason- 
able intervals  in  the  State. 

(j)  A  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Statistics  may 
be  opened  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

(k)  Demonstration  Classes  may  be  opened  in  Industrial 
Centres  to  show  to  the  people  the  successful  experi- 
ments made  by  the  State  Experts  in  Industry. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  measures  mentioned  in  Section  8,  an 
Advisory  Committee  may  be  appointed  for  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  State.  Its  objects  and 
constitution  will  be  as  under:  — 

I.  The  Committee  shall  discuss  all  the  economic  C[uestions 
of  the  State  except  the  land  revenue  and  such  other 
policy,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  settled  by  the  State. 

II.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Huzur,  it  shall  consist 
of  the  following  members: — • 

1.     President — to  be  selected  by  His  Highness'  Govern- 
ment. 

4.  Subas — of  all  Districts. 

1.  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

1.  Director  of  Agriculture. 

1.  Conservator  of  Forests. 

1  Principal  of  the  Kala-bhavan. 
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1.     Reprcsontativc  of  the  Baroda  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

8.  (!At^prosent.atives — 2  from  each  District,  one  represent- 
ing Agriculture  and  the  otlier  Commerce  and 
Industry — to  be  selected  by  the  District  Boards. 

4.     Offtcprs — nominated  by  Government. 

III.  The  Committee  shall  meef'at  the  beginning  of  every 
3^ear  and  de'tcrinine  the  programme  of  its  work.  It 
shall  meet  then  as  often  as  necessary. 

IV.  The  Committee  may  appoint  Sub-Committees  for  the 
investigation  of  different  subjects. 

V.  All  resolutions  passed  by  the  Committee  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Departments  concerned.  The  Departments  shall 
submit  the  proposals  to  Government  and  communicate 
to  the  Committee  the  orders  passed  by  Government 
thereon . 

VI.  In  order  to  carry  out  investigations,  Government  may 
grant  a  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  by  the  Committee 
for  which  the  Director  of  Commerce  shall  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Huzur  from  time  to  time. 

VII.  Tlie  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Huzur  an  Annual 
Eeport  of  their  work. 

VIII.  The  Committee  may  obtain  through  their  President  such 
information  from  the  various  Departments  of  the  State 
as  is  likely  to  help  them  in  their  deliberations.  All 
the  Departments  shall  supply  the  information  unless 
they  have   S23ecial  reasons   to  withhold. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Concessions. 

(A).     Procedure  in  regard  to  Applications  for  Concessions. 

10.  All  tliose  wlio  desire  to  on  joy  State  concossions  defined 
in  Section  15  of  this  Chapter,  shall,  in  order  to  receive  the  same, 
send  in  a  petition  to  the  Director  of  Commerce  on  a  stamp  of  the 
value  of  Rupees  five. 

11.  A  petition  may  be  presented  either: — 

(a)  For  a  preliminary  guarantee  of  concessions,  or 

(b)  For  the  definitive  granting  of  the  same,   or 

(c)  For  prolongation  of  concessions  enjoyed  after  the  latter 

have  become  inoperative. 

(a)  Preliminary  guarantee  may  be  given  in  the  case  of 

factories  or  industrial  establishments,  the  creation 
of  which  is  contemplated.  This  guarantee  may  be 
given  only  when  proofs  are  given  of  the  substantial 
financial  backing  of  the  enterprise.  Concessions 
thus  guaranteed  Avill  become  inoperative  if  the 
enterprise  does  not  commence  operations  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  Huzur.  Order 
sanctioning  such  guarantee  (but  a  new  petition 
may  be  made  when  the  definitive  granting  of  the 
concessions   already  guaranteed   is   required). 

(b)  The  definitive  granting  of  concessions  may  be  peti- 

tioned for  at  any  time  within  two  years  of  the  day 
on  which  the  industrial  establishment  that  may 
benefit  thereby  commences  work ;  beyond  that  period 
the  granting  of  concessions  may  not  be  petitioned 
for,  except  in  special  cases. 

(c)  A  petition  may  be  presented  for  the  prolongation  of 

concessions  enjoyed  at  any  time  within  six  months 
previous  to  the  termination  of  the  concessions;  but 
any  such  petition  presented  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  said  concessions  become 
inoperative,  shall  not  be  considered. 

12.  Petitions  presented  with  a  view  to  obtaining  State 
favours  shall  contain: — • 

I.     In  the  case  of  factories  and  industrial  concerns: — 
1.     A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  articles  produced  or 
the  production  of  which   is   contemplated   by   the 
industrial  establishment  in  questions 
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2.  A  description  of  the  process  omplo3^cd  or  to  be  ciii- 

<  ployed    sufficient  to    enable    Experts    to    form    a 
judgment. 

3.  ^I'hc  number  of  ^V()J•klll(•n  employed  or  to  be  employed 

in  tlie  establishment. 

4.  The  amount  of  Capita]   invested  or  to  be  invested  in 

tlie  site  and  buildings,  tlie  macliinery  and  equip- 
ment of  the  establishment. 

5.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  value 

of  the  annual  output. 

6.  An  enumeration  of  the  more  important  impleujcnts  of 

production  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Spinning  Mills,  the 
number  of  spindles;  in  the  case  of  Weaving  Mills, 
the  number  of  looms)  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
an  estimate  of  the  prcxluctivo  capacity. 

7.  The  place  where  the  factory  is  opened  or   is   to  be 

opened  and  registered  in  case  of  limited  liability 
compan3\ 

8.  Raw  materials  used  or  to  be  used;  and  whether  they 

can  be  had  within  the  State. 

9.  Liability  of  the  company,   limited  or  unlimited;    its 

capital,   nominal   and   paid-up. 

10.  Names  of  the  Agents  or  Managers  of  the  company. 

11.  Should  the  petitioner  desire  to  complete  the  construc- 

tion of  the  Factory  by  degrees,  though  by  a  stipu- 
lated date,  the  petition  shall  contain  all  the  above 
data  not  only  for  the  first  year,  but  also  for 
those  succeeding. 

12.  Two  copies  of  Prospectus  and  of  Memorandum  and 

Articles  o£  Association,  if  it  is  a  Registered  Com- 
pany, and  a  copy  of  the  Agreement  with  the 
Agents  .or  Managers.      (Form  1.) 

II.  In  the  case  of  commercial  and  other  concerns,  the  in- 
formaticm  required  in  Sub-Sections  7,  9,  10,  12  and 
such  other  particulars  as  may  enable  His  Highness' 
Government  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  of  the 
undertaking  shall  be  given.     (Form  2,). 

13.  On  the  receipt  of  the  application,  the  Director  of  Com- 
merce shall  make  such  preliminary  inquiry  to  verify  the  facts 
mentioned  therein,  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

(B).     To  whom  Concessions  may  be  granted. 

14.  State  Concessions  may  be  granted  to  the  following 
enterprises:  — 

(a)  To  manufacturing  enterprises  (factories)  equipped  with 
the  latest  appliances  of  technical  art,  which  pro- 
duce articles  not  hitherto  produced  at  all  by  manu- 
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facturers  in  tlio  Baroda  Slate,  or  whicli  produce 
articles,  tho  increased  supply  of  which  is  desirable 
from  economic  point  of  view,  oi>  which  may  assist  the 
development  of  tho  natural  resources  Ijf  tho  State- 

(b)  To  non-Government  workshops  (or  teclniical  schools). 

(c)  To   companies  ■  organised   for   the   regular   employment 

of  a  large  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  domestic 
industry. 

(d)  Industrial   and    Agriniltuj-al     Co-operutiuns,    provided 

tiie  same  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  articles 
falling  vvithiji  the  scope  of  clause  (a). 

(e)  Shi[)-buil(liiig  works  or    ship-yards  as  well    as  repair- 

ing  yards,    (M(iiip[)('d    with    niodorn    appliances. 

(/)     To  Mining  Companies. 

{(/)  To  enterprises  and  ciiiicerns  ol  general  or  public 
utility,  e.g.,  tramways,  electric  worlvS,  gas  com- 
panies,  irrigation   companies,    etc. 

(A)  To  enterprises  organised  for  the  devehjpment  of  pearl 
oyst-ers,  shells,  or  other  fisheries  equipped  with 
modern   appliances. 

(i)  To  refineries  of  spirit  or  otlier  enterprises  for  finishing 
partially  manufactured  products,  c.r/..  jaggery,  crude 
oils,  country  tanned  leather. 

(j)     To  chemical   and  pharnuiceutical   works. 

{k)  To  hand  and  art  industries,  sucli  as  luind-loom  weav- 
ing, i\-ory  and  wood-carving,  dyeing  and  printing, 
etc. 

(/)  To  banks,  warehousing  companies,  building  associa- 
tions. 

(m)     To  commercial  schools   and   industrial   exhibitions,   or 

(n)  To  any  other  enterprise,  which,  to  Government, 
appears  worth  encouraging. 

In  the  granting  of  concessions  as  far  as  possible,  the  Baroda 
State  subjects  shall  get  preference.  Such  industries  as  lead  to  the 
ikwelopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  will,  also,  get 
preference. 

Only  those  industrial  and  commercial  institutions  that  are 
situated  in  the  Baroda  State,  shall  get  State  help. 

(G).     Concessions. 

lo.  To  tho  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  mentioned  in 
Section  14,  one  or  more  of  the  following  concessions  may  be 
granted  by  tho  State  to  wit, 

(a)  Exemption  frc^ju  the  payment  of  direct  (State)  taxes 
due  on  tho  output  or  tho  earning  of  the  factoiy, 
other  than  cotton  excise  or  otlier  direct  taxes  imposed 
by  treaty  obligations. 
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(I)  Exemption  of  sliaros  and  doposits  from  attachment  by 
Eevenue  authorities  except  through  the  Civil  Courts 
by  duo  .process  of  law. 

(c)  l^Vce,  or  at  cost  price,    or  at  low  rates  the    sui)ply  of 

raw   materials  owned    by  the  State,     including   tlie 

walt'j-s  and  forests  of  the  State. 

(d)  To  have  built  by  llio  iiailway  Department  or  by  tlio 

lessees  of  State  Railways  sidings  oi-  Industrial  Rail- 
way Lines  required  by  manufacturing,  forestry  and 
milling  enterprise,  the  cost  thereof  to  b©  cliarged  to 
the   Enterprises    e«>iieenied. 

(e)  rayment  of  subsidies  or  bonuses  or  subventions,  for  a 

period   of  years,'    to  any    ent<'ri)rise  not    previously 

developed  in  Baroda  or  round  about. 
(/)     Exemption    from    customs    or    octroi    duties,    total   or 

partial,  on:  — 

(a)     Building  materials. 

(h)     Eaw  materials  including  fuel. 

(c)     Half  finished  materials  that  require  finishing  in 
such  factories. 
((/)     Exemption    from    export    duties  on    finished  or    semi- 
finished articles,  manufactured  in  tlie  State. 

(A)     Granting  of  monopolies  in    special  cases    where    open 

competition  is  not  possible  or  desirable. 
(i)     Acquisition  of  suitable  sites  for  factories,   drains  and 
other  similar  purposes.     These  sites  may  be: — • 

1.  Non-occupied    Government  land.     Such    lands 

may  bc^  granted  free  of  rent  for  a  term  of 
years  hi  special  cases. 

2.  Occupied  Government  land.     In  case  of  such 

lands  acquired  by  Government,  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  under  the  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Act  by  the  concessionaries. 

(j)  Making  roads  and  railways  to  facilitate  transportation 
between  existing  Railway  Stations  and  Factories. 

(k)  Supplying  water  from  Government  Water  Works  at 
moderate  rates,  say  annas  2  per  1,000  gallons  when 
available,  and  laying  out  water  pipes  at  State  cost 
up  to  the  nearest  public  roads. 

(I)     Grants  of  machinery  or  tools  in  case  of  small  trades  or 
art  crafts  free  oi^  at  a  nominal  rental  or  at  reduced 
prices. 
(»0     Loan  of  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

{n)  Lending  the  services  of  State  Experts  without  any 
charge. 

(o)     Preferential  right  to  supply  Government  Stores,  or, 
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ij))     Any  otlior  concession  snitable  to  particular  industries. 

IG.  A.  With  respect  to  loans  to  bo  made  to  li/dustrial  Con- 
cerns, as  mentioned  in'  Srction  15,  Sub-Section  (w),  the  following 
rules  shall  api)ly  subject  to  modification  in  individual  cases  if  found 
advisable  or  necessary:  — 

I.  That  '^\\\\s,  and  Factories  organised  as  Joint-Stock  Con- 
cerns and  registered  under  the  Baroda  Company's 
Act,  will  be  helped. 

IT.  Preference  will  be  given  to  such  industries  as  may  secure 
a  direct  return  as  in  the  shape  of  Excise  Revenues  or 
may  help  the  development  of  the  natural  industrial 
resources  of  the  State. 

III.  That  a  sum  upto  one-third  the  amount  to  be  invested  in 

buildings  and  machinery  and  other  fixtures,  will  be 
lent  by  the  State,  the  rest  to  be  raised  by  means  of 
Shares  by  the  Promoters. 

IV.  The  concern  will  issue  Debentures  for  the  amount  to  be 

lent  by  the  State.  The  period  for  the  Debentures  to 
be  ten   years. 

V.  The  State  shall  charge  5  per  cent,  or  more  as  the  case 
ma}^  be. 

VI.  The  State  will  not  supply  any  Working  Capital  except 
in  a  special  case  when  money  may  be  advanced 
against  Liquid  Assets  of  the  Concern,  keeping  a  safe 
margin. 

VII.  The  Accounts  of  the  Concern  that  receives  a  loan 
from  the  State,  will  be  audited  by  competent  Auditors 
and  that  the  State  may  appoint  their  own  Auditors 
besides,  for  which  no  charge  will  be  made. 

VIII.     The  State  shall  haye  a  right  to    appoint  a  Director  on 
the  Board  of  the  Conceni  so  helped. 

B.  In  the  case  of  Non-Industrial  Concerns,  loans  may  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  bo  found  necessary 
or  advisable  on  their  individual  merits. 

C.  The  Director  of  Commerce  shall  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  on  reference  to  the  Huzur,  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
such  purposes. 

(D).     Conditions  of  Concessions. 

17.  1.  The  Concern  receiving  Concessions  from  the  State  shall 
appoint  competent  Auditors  to  audit  its  accounts. 

2.  The  Government  shall  ha\e  a  right  to  appoint  their  own 

Auditors  to  audit  accounts  of  the  Concern  for  which 
no  fees  shall  be  charged. 

3.  In  special  cases  the  Government  shall  have  a  right  to 

nominate  their    own  Director    on  the  Board    of    the 
'  Concern. 
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4.  Tho  appoiiitmont  of  State  Auditors  and  Diroctors  shall 
[1)0  stipiilatc^l  for  at  tlio  iimo  wliou  State  Concessions 
ai'e  asked   lor  and  granted. 

18.  T\w  Dii-ector  of  Comnierco  may,  if  deemed  necessary,  re- 
quire (lie  deposit  of  Caution  INIoney  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
conditions  of  the  Concessions  granted. 

19.  A.  All  CdMcerns  tliat  receive  State  help  shall  employ  as 
far  as  possible  \vt)rkinen  and  officials  domiciled  in  the  Baroda  State. 

B.  Rictoi-ies  and  Industrial  Establishments  enjoying  Conces- 
sions from  the  Stale,  shall  procure  as  far  as  possible  all  the  articles 
for  buildings  and  e(iui])ment  as  weJl  as  the  materials  and  half- 
finished  products  required  in  ^^T)rking  from  home  industry  and  pro- 
duce, provided  such  are  made  or  produced  in  tho  rcvjuired  form  in 
the  Baroda  State. 

C.  The  ccmditions  mentioned  above  shall  be  stipulated  at  the 
time  when  the  preliminary  guarantee  or  deflnitivo  granting  of 
Concessions  takes  place  in  the  Iluzur  Order  relating  thereto. 

20.  The  Factories  and  Industrial  Enterprises  receiving  State 
Concessions  shall  send  to  the  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
a  half-yearl}^  Report,  (1st)  within  15tli  August  and  (2nd)  within 
15th  of  January  covering, 

(1)  Profit  and  Loss  during  the  half  year, 

(2)  A  detailed  Report  regarding  the  production    and    the 

output  O'f  Concern. 

(3)  Alterations  in  plant  and  equipment,  if  any. 

21.  The  Concern  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  its  Annual  Balance 
Sheet  when  issued.  The  State  shall  have  in  case  of  doubt  every 
right  to  have  the  correctness  of  tho  data  verified  by  Company's 
Books. 

(E).     Cancellation  of  Concessions. 

22.  All  the  Concessions  granted  by  tlie  State  shall  be  can- 
celled when, 

(a)  The  Concessionaries  fail  to  comply  with  an}^  one  of  the 
conditions  stipulated  in  the  grant. 

(h)  When  the  concern  ceases  to  work  continuously  for  two 
years.  In  the  case  (a),  the  Concessions  shall  abate 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  lenn  the  case  (h), 
the  Director  of  Commerce  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Minister,  may,  on  the  application  of  the  con- 
cern and  for  valid  reasons  shown,  permit  tho  con- 
tinuance of  the  Concessions. 

(c)  The  cancellation  of  Concessions  may  be  published  in  the 
"Adnya  Patrika,"  unless  thoro  are  special  reasons  for 
not  doing  so. 
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(F)    Administrative    h^o.^^^"^^^^' 

23.  Questions  relating  to  the  grai]i*iig  */•  ^•^ct. ssiotks^the  date 
when  they  shall  come  into  force  and  the  perifxl  during  which  they 
shall  remain  in  force,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Huzur  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  of  Commerce  and  industry.  But  all 
questions  regarding  the  financial  lielp  (assistance)  to  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Institutions  shall  be  first  submitted  to  a  Committee  on 
Commerce  which  shall  consist  of 

1.  The  Legal  Remembrancer, 

2.  The  Accountant-Geueral,  and 

3.  The  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  Committee  shall  investigate  all  the  details  and  formulate 
their  proposals  and  submit  them  to  the  Government  for  final  orders. 

24.  If  for  any  purpose,  it  is  found  necessary  that  the  factory 
should  be  inspected  before  any  Concession  is  granted,  the  Director 
of  Commerce  may  ask,  by  a  written  order,  the  Executive  Engineer 
of  the  District  and  the  Boiler  Inspector  to  inspect  the  Factory 
and  make  a  joint-report  in  the  matter. 

25.  The  Director  of  Commerce  may  also  when  necessary, 
with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Minister,  call  any  Ofhcer  in  the 
State  to  help  him  to  decide  any  application  for  Concessions  or 
employ  experts  to  advise  him,  at  the  cost  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

26.  All  contracts  entered  into  between  Concessionaries  and 
the  State  shall  be  executed  by  the  Director  of  Commerce  on  behalf 
of   the  State  after  approval  of  the  draft  by  the  Legal  Eemernbrancer, 

27.  The  concessions  granted  to  Factories  shall  be  published 
in  the  "Adnya  Patrika"  from  time  to  time,  except  in  such  cases  as 
the  Director  of  Commerce  may  deem  it  undesirable  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTERIV 


Miscellaneous. 

28.  Tlie  Director  of  Commerce  shall  prepare  a  programme  of 
his  work  at  the  beginning  of  each  Official  year  and  have  it 
approved  by  Government. 

He  shall  also  prepare  an  Annual  Report  on  the  working  of 
the  Department  and  submit  to  Government. 

29.  The  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industry  shall  keep  a 
register  of  Concessions  granted  by  the  State  and  have  them  pub- 
lished in  a  book-form  from  time  to  time. 

MANILAL  B.  NANAVATI, 

Director  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 

\Baroda    State, 
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